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tTbe  (Tbristmas 

“(lenturi?.” 


CHUSTVA*  FtCTUUS  AND  POBMS,  6  COMPLETE 
STOBIES,  as  FULL-PAGE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  ETC. 

InterotiDK  chapters  in  Prof.  Sloane's 
Efcat  historical  work,  pronounced 
by  press  and  public  the  nest  life  of 


NAPOLEO 


napolson's  attempts  at  authorship, 

GARRISON  UFE,  PERSONAL  TRAITS,  BTC* 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 

First  American  story,  "A  Walking  Delegate." 

MARION  CRAWFORD’S 

“Casa  Braccio,"  a  stining  serial  of  Italian  life. 
First  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  “An 
Errant  Wooing,"  by 

MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 


Moat  cordblly  and  unquallfiadly  commandad."— Rev,  J.  E.  TWITCHELL,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY 


FORMERLY  CALLED 


Three 

Series 


The  Qospel  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History. 

The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

For  free  specimen  copies  and  testimonials  from  prominent  Pastors  and  Superintendents,  address, 
THE  BIBLE  STUDY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  21  BROMFIELD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


The 

Envelope 

System 


successful  of  all  TO  RAISE  MONEY 

Chu’cta  Revenues  wonderfully  increased  from  the  start.  Systematic, 
regular,  sure,  popular.  We  supply  eirerytbtog  for  it ;  Envelopes, 
printed,  numbcTM  and  dated;  boxes,  offering  cards,  register  of  con¬ 
tributors,  fltc.^Having.^FCta/facilitiesDOt  possessed  by  others  we  can 
save  you  money.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  Mention  this  paper. 

PAUL  &  FALCONER,  S04  water  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


LEOQAT  BROTHERS. 
Cbeapest  Bookstore  in  the  World 

365.673  Corneous  Holiday  ^^d  J^^enije^Books 

354.673  En*ll.h^an^^Ap,eHc«n 
148.783  Bibles.  Prayer  Bookt^ 

^GK/UHO  ILLUSTRATED  HOUDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3rd  Door  West  City  Hall  Park,  NEW  YORK. 


sluMark  Twain’s' 

Jii  Brt— ATrajeJyaiJCoieily. 

thing  faryeara.  Sold  only  by  Agents, 
Von  ialjbf  opportunity  for  Ladiea  or  Gentlemea 
)  out  ofetnplovment  to  make  money.  Secure  Tar. 

I  vitorv  at  once.  Bead  for  Deacriptive  Circnlara 
etiA  Termeto  Agrata.  lieation  ^per.  Addreea 
'  Tlw  Ainorloan>iibUaMncC»,^Haetigt4,  Ct. 


“  An  INTBRCBTIHO  AND  BBAUTinjI,  BOOK."— iYetc  Forfc 
Times. 

CANON  FARRAR’S  NEW  WORK 

Profusely  Illustrated, 


LITTELL’S  LIVING  AGE 

A  Weekly  Magazine  of 

FOREIGN  PERIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

Giving  3300  Oonble-Lolumn  Octavo  Pages  of 
Matter  Unequalled  in  Quality  and  Quantity. 

The  Ablest  Minds  of  the  Age 

Contribute  to  make  this  periodical 

Encyclopedic  in  Scope,  Character,  Completeness,  and  Comprehensiveness. 

INDISPENSABLE  TO  EVERY  READER  OP  INTELLIGENCE  AND  LITERARY  TASTE. 


To  each  NEW  subscriber  remitting  gS.oo  for  i8q;  will  be  sent 

- -  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  - — 


The  Thirteen  Weekly  Issues  / 
®<THE  LIVING  AGE  ) 

(Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.  1894),  forming  an  octavo  ) 
volume  of  824  pages,  and  A  Year^  Subscrip.  I 
tlon  to  any  one  of  the  following  pubUcations:  ' 
Published  Weekly  at  g8.oo  a  year,  free  of  post 
application.  Sample  copies,  15  cts.  each.  Address 


The  Cosmopolitan, 
Domestic  Monthly, 
McClure’s  Magazine, 
Midland  Monthly, 
Oodey’B  Magazine, 


Our  Day, 
Christian  Nation, 
S.  S.  Times, 
Golden  Rule, 

The  Pulpit, 


'  or  a  6  months  subscription  to  Scribner's  Hagazlne. 
postage.  Rates  for  clubbing  with  other  periodicals  sent  on 
ress  LITTELL  Sl  CO.,  ji  Bedford  Street,  Boston. 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHRIST 
AS  REPRESENTED  IN  ART. 


Macmillan  &  Co., 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  .  New  York. 


Porter  and  Coates 

PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE  JUST  PUBLISHED: 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  29,  1894.  v 


For  sale  by  the  bobksellen,  or  vHU  be  sent,  carriage 
paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 


HOLLAND, 


By  EDMONDO  DE  AHICIS. 

Translated  from  the  Italian  by  HELEN  ZIMMERN. 

This  edition  is  made  from  new  electrotype 
plates,  and  has  been  very  carefully  printed. 
It  contains  forty-four  photogravure  Ulus 
trations  and  a  Map.  Bound  in  two  vol 
umes,  small  octavo,  gilt  tops.  Cloth,  or 
namental,  in  cloth  box  (with  slip  covers), 
$5.00;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $10.00;  large-pa 
per  edition,  in  2  volumes,  limited  to  150 
copies.  $10.00. 

No  more  beautiful  book  has  this  year  been 
published  than  Porter  &  Coates*  new  edition 
of  “Holland."  It  will  be  welcomed  bv  all 
book-lovers  who  like  to  own  good  books  in 
choice  editions.  As  a  descriptive  writer  De 
Amicis  has  no  superior,  and  bis  “Holland"  is 
recognized  as  the  best  work  describing  the 
life,  manners,  and  scenery  of  that  unique 
country.  The  translation  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  photogravures  represent  famous  build¬ 
ings  and  works  of  art  and  scenes  in  the  cities 
and  on  the  placid  canals.  They  are  examples 
of  the  best  work  ever  done  in  America  for 
purposes  of  illustration. 

For  sale  by  oU  boohstUers.  Sent,  postpaid,  by  the 
publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 


By  FREDERIC  W.  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.R.S.,  Arch¬ 
deacon  and  Canon  of  Westminster,  author  of 
“The  Life  of  Christ,”  “Seekers  After  God,”  &c. 
With  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  numerous 
Illustrations  from  the  Great  Masters  and  Famous 
Modem  English  Painters.  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  gdlt 
top,  in  box,  96.00. 


“Canon  Farrar  has  made  a  close  study  of  the  great  pic¬ 
tures  which  illustrate  thebfe,  deaih,  resurrtction,  and 
the  ascended  life  of  Jesus,  and  tells  us  in  this  volume  as 
perhaps  no  other  living  writer  could  tell,  what  they  mean 
and  what  is  their  value."— B'«ton  DaUy  Advertiser. 

“This  book  must  be  sure  of  a  wide  and  generous  wel¬ 
come.  It  Is  a  noble  volume  in  itself-  over  five  hundred 
pages  royal  octavo— and  in  its  whole  execution  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  perfec'ion  to  which  the  art  of  book-makinghas 
been  brought.  The  illustrations  are  very  numerous,  and 
represent  the  art  of  every  age  from  almost  the  very  dawn 
of  Christianity  down  to  the  present.  .  .  The  principal 
pictures  are  described  in  their  history,  and  in  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  artist  in  each  case,  so  as  to  make  the  book  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  in  a  high  degree.  For  a  gift- 
book  no  better  could  be  found."—  Chicago  Standard. 

“There  is  a  breadth  of  culture  in  this  book  which  shows 
the  author  to  the  best  advantage.  .  .  It  is  destined  to 
be  a  favorite  volume  in  the  approaching  Christmas  sea- 
kon."-  Boston  Herald. 

"One  of  1  he  great  books  of  the  fesir."— Buffalo  Com¬ 
mercial. 

“Canon  Farrar  .  .  has  made  a  most  worthy  contri¬ 
bution,  both  to  art  and  literature.  The  subject  is  one  >  f 
intense  interest,  and  to  that  interest  has  been  added  all 
the  weU-known  charm  of  the  writer's  style.  .  .  Canon 
Farrar  has  so  invested  the  subject  with  that  peculiar 
dignity  that  belongs  to  his  writing  that  one  turns  the 
pages  of  so  beautiful  a  book,  beautifnl  as  a  perfect  speci¬ 
men  of  the  printed  art  as  well  as  a  masterpiece  of  prose 
writing,  with  a  feeling  of  reverential  awe  worthy  of  the 
subjecL  Tae  book  is  a  notewortbv  example  of  all  that  is 
best  in  book-making."-  Cincinnati  Tribune. 


BE 
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St.  Qiles  Cathedral. 

Crowded  with  historic  associations.  Here  the  immortal  Jenny  Oeddes  threw  hn 
cutty-stool  at  the^dean  when  the  new  service-book  was  introduced. 

the  route  will  be  more  interesting  than  the 
Scottish  chapter,  but  we  shall  also  study 
Presbyterianism  in  Ireland,  England,  Swit¬ 
zerland,  France,  and  the  Low  Countries. 

For  information  as  to  routes,  rates,  liter¬ 
ary  preparations,  etc.,  address 

Xhe  Kvangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  NE'W'  YORK. 


The  Grave  of  John  Knox. 

Near  St.  Giles  Cathedral  in  Parliament  Square, 


Martyrs’  Monument,  Greyfriars^Churchyard. 

Raised  to  commemorate  the  fate  of  about  one  hundred  '^uible  martyrs 
for  Jesus  Christ,  exeeuted  at  Edlnburyh  at  the  time 
of  the  Restoration  and  interred  here." 


November  29,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Three  Great  Sights  in  Edinburgh. 

present  on  this  page  three  illustrations  that  should  stir  the  blood  of 
every  Presbyterian— the  Martyrs’  Monument  in  Greyfriars  Churchyard, 

St.  Giles  Cathedral,  and  the  Grave  of  John 
Knox.  Our  readers  will  surely  wish  to 
learn  of  The  Evangelist’s  Presbyterian  Pil¬ 
grimage,  which  will  include  a  visit  to  these 
scenes  next  summer,  in  the  course  of  the 
unique  itinerary  covering  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  denomination. 

Everywhere  we  go,  lectures,  receptions, 
and  informal  gatherings  will  give  the  “pil¬ 
grims”  a  vivid  idea  of  the  meaning  and  vali¬ 
ne  of  our  Presbyterian  system.  No  part  of 


MEMOP'^^/cRIPTURE 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


Norember  29,  1894. 


^itiaucial 


The  Financial  Position. 

The  Buccess  of  the  government  loan  will 
have  a  tonio  effect  on  the  market,  though  it 
is  not  reassuring  to  find  ourselves  as  a  nation 
running  into  debt  to  meet  current  expendi¬ 
tures.  It  is  also  a  cheering  circumstance  that 
the  great  Baring  liquidation  has  been  success¬ 
fully  accomplished.  This  will  strengthen  the 
investment  market  of  the  world.  In  a  word, 
the  outlook  is  improving ;  and  if  the  Christ- 
mastide  trade  sets  in  with  anything  like  a  nor¬ 
mal  activity,  the  country  will  begin  to  take 
heart  again. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PB1I.A.,  NSW  TOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  80N8.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBC.'XD  BT  PRIVATB  WIBB8. 

Members  N.  T  ,  PbUs.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch’s. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-claee  Invest-  I  „  'VAufm  AVI  f 
ment  Secnpltles  for  cnstomers.  We  re-  A-II  »  Col/lUCIll 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers'  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Indlvidnals  on  fa-  GaaiipiTiMI 
vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  tjvv.Ul  It/lvO. 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  Stages  on  foreUts 
coon  tries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 

U1  coUectlons  and  Issne  commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Ooaranteed 
Farm  MortKagee 
OVTHB 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

19  YBABS'  BXPBRIESCC. 

Send  for  deteriptive  pam¬ 
phlet.  i 

orncu :  k 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  M 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracnse,  N.  Y. 

Spokat 

Wash. 


irtimticiat 


First  Mtge.  5®^  Gold  Bonds 

OF  THE 

BRIDGEPORT  TRACTION  CO., 

OF  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN., 

D  ATED  JULY,  1808.  DUE  JULY,  19-^8. 

Exempt  from  Tax  in  the  State  of  Connecticut. 


Are  You  Saving 
Money  ? 

If  you  are,  well  and 
C  "  good.  But,  it  is  equally 
.  k  important  to  make  your 
m  1  savings  earn  their  ut- 
^  ^  most.  Our  book  will 
give  you  some  hints, 
^nt  free. 

The  Provident 

X  luSw  wO.  Boston.  Mass 
Please  mcciiuu  I'ne  Evangelist, 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


Secured  by  an  ABSOLUTELY  FIRST  MORTGAGE 
upon  the  E.N'riRE  STREET  RAILWAY  SYSTEM  of  the 
City  of  Bridgeport,  the  second  largest  city  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  covering  35  miles  of  track  together  with  all 
real  estate,  equipment,  and  other  property  now  owned 
or  that  may  hereafter  be  acquired. 

The  road  is  under  operation  by  electricity,  and  is  thor¬ 
oughly  equipped,  being  laid  throughout  with  steel  lails 
of  from  70  to  90  lbs.  to  the  yard,  and  its  equipment,  pow¬ 
er-house,  &c..  are  o'  the  very  best  descript  on. 

The  bonds  are  endorsed  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut,  certifying  that  they  are  issued  for  less 
than  75  i  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  property.  - 
The  earnings  of  the  rood  are  very  large,  being  at  the 
rate  of  double  its  entire  interest  charges. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR.*^  PRICE,  ETC.,  FUR¬ 
NISHED  UPON  APPLICATION. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

r£A  MILLION  DOLLARS 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  nali 
into  Coart,  and  i«  authorised  to  act  as  guardian,  trusts. 
or  ezecntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  af'ei 
Ove  days*  notice,  aisd  urill  be  entitled  to  interest  for  th. 
whole  time  they  Buay  remain  with  the  Company. 

Esecntora,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
ReligiqiaB  and  Benevolent  institutions,  and  Individnai- 
wlll  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  to 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlce-Pr«*> 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Vlce-Prea 
Henry  L.  ThomeU,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 

TRUSTEES: 

Danixi.  D.  Lord,  Wm.  RocKxrBLLkR. 

Samubl  Sloan.  Aluaioibr  E.  Orb, 

D.  Willis  Jahm,  Brooklyn 

John  A.  Stewart,  William  H.  M act,  J  r., 

John  Uarbbn  Rhoadbs,  Wm.  D.  Sloanr, 

Anson  Phnlps  Stokis,  Gustav  H.  Ssbwab. 

Gnoron  Bliss,  Frank  Ltman,  Brooklyn. 

William  Libbkt,  Gnorox  F.  Vintok, 

John  Crosby  Brown,  Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 

Edward  Coopxr,  Jambs  Stillman. 

W.  Bayard  Cutting,  John  Claflin. 

Crablxs  S.  Smith, 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  given  to  the  eore  e/  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Renta. 


WE  OFFER  AND  RECOMMEND  THE  ABOVE 
BONDS  AS  A  SAFE  AND  DESIRABLE  INVE.'T. 
MENT. 

REDHOND,  KERR  &  CO., 

BANKERS, 

«  wall  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


LANGDON'S  "HINTS  TO  INVESTORS  AND  SPEC¬ 
ULATORS,”— 3rd  tdition.  It  plainly  indicites  the 
safest,  best  and  qnickest  wav  to  make  money  by  Sti-ck 
Exchange  operations.  Full  of  valuable  information. 

frei  on  app'lcation  to  LANGDON  &  CO.,  Stoc , 
Brokers,  38  WaL  Street,  New  York, 


Na  te  East  f6th  Street  •  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


The  N.  Y.  Mutual  Savings 
and  Loan  Association 

earned  and  declared 

Fourteen  per  cent. 

to  its  shareholders  for  the  year  ending 
December  31 ,  1893! 

It  is  now  issuing  a  limited  amount  of  its  interest- 
bearing  shares.  These  shares  are  sold  at  $50,  and 
a  premium  of  $1.00;  they  bear  interest  at  Ojlon 
$60,  and  i>articipate  in  1-S  the  earnings  over  the 
interest  paid. 

July  let,  eubecribere  over  0,000. 

“  ••  aseets,  $958,049,03. 

For  further  information  address 

T.  S.  JOHNSON,  Secretary, 

ao3  Broadway,  New  York, 


PF-  YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  -iEl 
rapidly  and  safely,  with  small  investments.  Write 
Austin  'haw  &  Co.,  Stockbrokers.  Oil  &  62  Broadway, 
N.  Y.  City.  Exchange  Members.  Highetd  References. 


Ipoolis. 


IliUlllTV  online  dlspel  forever  the  fear  of  an old  age 
Annuli  I  DllnUu  ofP*'“v«'y"  Eld^rlg  Persons  doiMe 

their  incomes  during  life,  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  $6,060  at  age  65,  provides  over  $50  per 
month  at  age  70,  over  $60  per  month,  age  80  over  $85  per 
month,  during  life. 

If  yon  want  to  know  more,  address. 

B.  0.  OABPBITER,  266  Broadway,  H.  T..  Boom  302. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools 
yet  compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogue  sent  on  application. 

THE  E¥AH6ELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  N,  Y.  City 


A  Secured  Life  Income. 

Buy  it.  Everyone,  througn 

L.  A.  Hill  A  Oo.,  165  Broadway,  New  York. 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
Imder.  We  have  loaned  millions  in  23  years'  consecutive  busl 
neae  without  a  dollar  lo^  or  farm  taken  by  any  investor.  The 
highest  references.  Send  tm  pamphlet,  giving  full  particular, 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  tale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

5X1  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  Natimml  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falls,  la. 


There’s  Money  In  This 


The  Hartford  Life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Co. 
offere  extraordinary  inducements  to  men  of 
energy  and  ability  in  its  field  work.  Former 
Life  fneuranoe  experience  not  eeeential.  To 
the  right  man  large  compensation  will  be  paid 
Address 

A.  T.  SMITH,  Supt  of  Agencies, 

HARTFORD,  CONN, 

p.  &  It  vHa 


HOLIDAY  CmiOGUE  on  application. 

BOOKS,  BOOKLETS,  CARDS,  MUSIC,  AC. 
AT  LIBERAL  DISCOUNT  PRICES.  - 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 


tau  to  earefuUy  in- 


MEMORY  UlflRARY  240  BROADWAY  N.t 


November  29.  1994. 


THE  EVANGEiJST. 


6 


The  Evangelist  Publishing  Ck>nipany, 

'  38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


St.  micbolas 


Reduction 
in  Price_^ 


flENBY  M.  FIBIJ),  D.D..  Editor. 
HENRY  R.  EIiIilOT.  Publisher. 


FOR  YMJNQ  FOLKS. 

Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 


TniUfB:  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  i»ald. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  In  advance,  or  for  «ne  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more.  Two  dollars  each.  The  paper  will  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  twenty-five  cents.  In  advance. 

/U-L  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  dlscon- 
contlnued. 

SUB8CMBUR8  who  change  their  address  should  notify  us 
at  once,  giving  the  old  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

Advertibino  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  1b 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Address  The  Evaneelist. 

33  Union  Square,  New  York, 


Sunday-schools  will  hereafter  be 
supplied  with  the 


St.  Nicholas  will  have  five  neat 
serial  stories,  more  of  Rudyard 
Kipling's”  Jungle  Stories,"  more 
••  Brownies,  E.  S.  Brooks's  story 
life  of  Napoleon,  suggestive  arti¬ 
cles  by  Brander  Matthews,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Prof.  Homaday, 
etc  ,  practical  papers,  short  stories, 
delightful  verse.  It  is  the  greatest 
educator  you  can  give  a  boy  or  girl. 


Westminster  Lesson  Card 


.At  12  cents  a  year,  3  cents  a  quarter. 

The  remarkable  and  unprecedented  success  of 
this  card,  the  most  beautiful,  artistic,  and  appro¬ 
priate  lesson  help  for  the  little  ones  in  existence, 
warrants  this  reduction  in  price.  It  has  been 
greatly  improved  for  1895.  Samples  free. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication 

and  Sabbath-School  Work, 

■334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


A  Subscription 

makes  the  best  possible  Christmas 
gift.  On  and  after  the  issue  of 
December  number  we  will  give 
November  number  free  to  new 
subscribers.  November  begins 
the  volume.  A  beautiful  certifi¬ 
cate  sent  to  those  who  wish  to  use 
a  subscription  as  their  Christmas 
gift.  Subscription  price,  $3.00, 


Entered  at  the  Pnehofiee  at  New  York  <u  teeontUelass 
mall  matter. 


THE  LEGEND  ON  YOUR  LABEL. 

Pasted  on  your  paper,  or  the  wrapper,  is  an  address- 
label.  The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the 
date  to  which  your  subs-rlpllon  Is  paid.  Kindly  ex 
amine  this  label  on  your  paper  and  see  it  anything  is  due 
The  Bvanoblist.  If  so  please  remit  the  amount  tc 
The  EvANOBLfST 

33  Union  Square  N  Y.  City. 


The  Christmas 
Number,  ^^’7; 

cents,  is  a  royal  gift-book  in  itself, 
—  the  treat  of  the  year.  Don't  fail 
to  take  home  a  copy. 


The  Round  Robin 


Reading  Club 


Offers  to  individuals  and  classes  a  discriminating  and 
personal  guidance  in  the  study  of  Literature.  Its  system, 
eudo'sed  by  leading  literary  men  and  women,  gives  each 
member  freedom  in  the  choice  of  subject,  and  furnishes 
for  each  subject  original  schedules  prepared  by  special¬ 
ists.  who  criticise  papers  when  desired.  This  direct  per¬ 
sonal  assistance  is  peculiar  to  the  “Bound  Robin,”  and 
is  of  great  value  in  any  study  and  in  general  reading. 
For  particulars  address 

Miss  LOUISE  STOCKTON, 

4218  Chester  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanoeijst  Is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
veniett  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  flO  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Rvanoelist,  P.  O.  Box  2380,  New 
York  city. 


The  Higher  Criticism 

of  the  Bible  Explained 

and  every  seeming  inaccuracy  accounted  tor  to  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  the  most  rigid  critic  who  will  but  read  hon¬ 
estly  and  with  unprejudiced  mind. 

FREE  LITERATURE 

in  regard  to  the  above  sent  on  receipt  of  2c.  postage  by 

Tlic  Swedenborg  Publishing  Association, 

Germantown.  Pa. 


A  LITTLE  HOME  MISSIONARY  WORK 
amonfi  your  friends  and  neighbors  vmdd  he  to  teU  them  of 
our  offer  of  The  Evangelist  for  three  months  to  new  sub¬ 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  infiuence  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
''word  In  season"  to  say.  May  we  not  ask  your  help  so  far 


Subscribe  through  decUers,  or  remit  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


120  Lai^e  Half-Tone 

Pictures  of  Palestine 

For  $1.00. 


PRESRYTERIES. 

Chicago  Presbytery  will  hold  a  stated  meeting  in 
AEsociation  Building,  bee.  8.  at  10.80  A  M.  S,  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alba^  will  meet  in  Jermain  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  'West  Troy,  Tiiesday,  Dec.  11,  at  10.80  a.m. 

J.  N.  Crocker,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rrooklyn  will  meet  on  Monday, 
Dec.  3.  in  Mt.  Olivet  Church  (Eevergroen  Avenue  comer 
Troutman  street)  at  7.30  p.  m.  Sessional  records  will  be 
called  for  and  examined. 

Newell  Woolset  Wells,  Stated  Clerk. 


Reboot  gtoctoirg. 


New  York, 


CHERMERHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

Established  1865. 

3  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


The  “Half-tone  process”  has  revolutionized 
the  art  of  illustration.  A  reproduction  of  a 
photograph  so  perfect  as  scarcely  to  be  told 
from  the  original  is  made  at  a  cost  tijat 
enables  the  publisher  to  furnish  views  at 
prices  which  astonish  those  not  acquainted 
with  the  latest  achievements  in  the  graphic  arts. 

By  this  means  we  are  able  to  send  to  readers 
of  The  Evangelist  a  series  of  eight  portfolios, 
containing  120  large  views  (6x8  1-2  inches)  of 
Palestine,  Historic  and  Modern,  for  o/ia  dollar, 
or  at  the  rate  of  less  than  one  cent  each. 

No  such  gallery  of  views  as  this  has  ever,  to 
our  knowledge,  been  put  before  the  Christian 
public.  And  it  is  peculiarly  timely  now,  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday-School  Lessons  on 
the  Life  of  Christ.  We  strongly  commend 
these  pictures  to  those  who  wish  to  gain 
a  vivid  idea  of  the  scenes  among  which  the 
Saviour  lived  and  labored. 

The  1 20  large  views  are  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar. 

OR,  we  will  send  these  beautiful  views  a»  m 
promium  to  anyone  sending  us  the  name  of  a 
new  subscriber  for  one  year,  and  Three  Dol¬ 
lars,  the  regular  price  of  the  paper. 

Address 

Xhe  Kvaxieelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


CHAPIN  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL. 

721  Madison  Avenae,  (64th  Street),  New  York. 

75th  school  year  begins  Sept.  26th.  English  and  Clas¬ 
sical  Day  School  for  boys.  Well  equlpp^  Gymnasium. 
Primary  deparrment  under  carefnl  Instruction. 

HEN  BY  B.  CHAPIN,  D.D.,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 


NOTICES. 

FRENCH  FAIR 

In  the  French  Evangelical  Church,  128  West  16th  Street 
New  York,  in  favor  of  the  Home  for  yonng  women  who 
come  to  this  country  as  children’s  narsrs  and  ladies' 
maids;  to  take  place  December  6  and  7.  from  2  o'clock 
until  10.  at  the  church.  Donations  sent  to  the  care  nf 
Rev.  H.  L.  Grandlienard  at  the  ebnreh  will  be  gratefully 
received. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

A  School  for  Boys— Prepares  for  College  or  Business— A  Chris¬ 
tian  Home  and  Schooi. 

This  Academy,  founded  in  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  facnlty,  is  beautlfnlly  sitnated 
with  large  and  beantlfnl  grounds  and  hnlldings,  fine  gymna- 
slnm,  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  Into  snch  snrronndlngs  received.  For  terms, 
cenrse  of  study,  references,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHCEBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  PrlnclpaL 


BIBLE  TRAINING  CLASS  BY  MAIL. 

A  class  for  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  has  been 
organized  in  America  on  the  English  plan  of  the  College 
by  Post.  Anyone  may  join  it  by  the  payment  of  fifty 
cents  yearly  to  meet  incidental  expenses.  As  a  text 
hook,  “Clews  to  Holy  Writ,  ’  publlsbed  by  the  American 
Tract  Society  ($1.25',  will  be  used.  The  study  may 
prosecuted  at  home  as  detailed  instruction  is  sent  bv 
mall  For  further  particnlars  write  to  Rev.  Wm.  Justin 
Harbha,  289  Lenox  Ave.,  New  York  City,  (Pastor  Second 
Collegiate  Reformed  Church  of  Harlem). 


Pennsvivania. 


A  Bequest  for  Hymn  Books. 

Two  missionary  churches  which  are  unable  to  procme 
hymn-books  with  responsive  readings,  which  are  needed, 
would  be  grateful  for  a  donation  of  IflO  copies  each  from 
a  church  that  has  second-band  books  with  notes  and 
responsive  readings  which  they  are  willing  to  donate. 
Address  Rev.  David  Street,  Monticello,  Jones  Co. 
Iowa.  ; 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSSIn. 

Classical.  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Cbambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Connecticut. 


A  Teacher  of  Defective  or  Nervous  Children  who 
has  had  good  success  in  her  work,  wonld  like  one  or  two 
pnpils  whom  she  could  at’end  for  a  few  hours  daily. 
Address  C.  L.,  care  Editor  Evangelist. 


UP80K  SEMINARY, 

NEW  PRESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 
For  Boys  and  Yonng  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Yale  University;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Prineipal. 


APRESB'YTERIAN  lady  of  culture  and  refinement, 
a  graduate  of  Packer  Institute  and  for  many  years 
a  teacher  in  both  public  and  private  schools  in  Brooklyn, 
was  obliged  about  two  years  since  to  give  np  a  good  posi¬ 
tion  on  sicoonnt  of  ill-health.  She  now  wishes  to  obtain 
a  position  in  a  good,  quiet,  Christian  home,  as  Comimn- 
ion  or  Teacher,  which  will  he  fairly  remunerative.  Ad 
dress.  “B.”  lock  box  128,  Rondont,  N.  Y.  Be-t  reference 
given  as  to  character  and  ability. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

BaildincsuoMirpaMad  for  ccMufort  and  health.  Twentjr- 
five  ocree— twelve  in  oroYe ;  lake  for  rowing  and  ikotlng. 
OlMeiool  and  iranerai  course  of  at  udy ;  also,  preporatorjr 
and  optional.  Year  commences  Sept  12. 18M.  Apply  to 
Him  IDA  O.  AXJL£N.  Frinci^,  Bradford,  Maos. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMfiTEBY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  Xo.  East  28d  Street. 
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Christmas  H 
Is  Coming: 


^  practical  and  useful  gift  denotes  good  sense 
P'  i^tr  either  man  or  woman,  and  the  gift  which  goes 
^  to  add  comfort  to  the  home,  and  adds  utility 

^  with  an  artistic  effect  is  a  set  of  Fine  Silverware 

I  ®  solid  combination  of  metals,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  sil- 

Vv  V  WvLwf  produces  the  same  effect.  The  preference  for  this  metal  over  silver 

(which  is  always  expensive,  comparatively),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period  more  than  $I,0C)0,CXK).00  worth  of  these  goods  have  been  sold. 

For  Cheapness  yyjn  Tarnish, 

OT¥  i7r'i\r‘xnrr‘  -  _ 


Will  not  wear  out. 

Looks  like  solid  silver. 
Wears  as  long, 

Coats  only 

One-sixth  as  much. 


Cat  ■hofrlDK  Flosh-Uned  Cose  and  “nolld  Sliverette”  Set, 


E8TABU8HED  1844. 

JOHNSON  &  SON, 

Church  Organ  Huilders, 

WKSXFIKLD, 

This  firm  builds  organs  for  divine  worship.  They  are  of 
superior  and  finish  and  embody  all  improvements  of  prac- 

Send  for  Specifications  and  prices,  and  list  of  over  eight  hundred 

by  this 

GRAND  THREE‘MANUAL  ORGAN, 

( Forty-eight  stops  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  and  seven  pipes ) 
built  by  Johnson  &  Son,  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  opened  tn  the  Fint 
Presbyterian  Church,  Erie,  Pa.,  August  2,  1894. 

Johnson  Organ,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Erie,  Pa. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  Bun  wbioh  shone  so  brightly  upon  this 
city  last  Monday  veiled  its  beams,  we  learn, 
in  St.  Petersburg  when  the  marriage  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  II.  and  the  Princess  Alix  of 
Hesse  Darmstadt  was  solemnized.  Those  who 
believe  in  omens,  and  also  those  who  do  not, 
doubtless  felt  a  sort  of  pleasure  on  reading 
that  as  the  imperial  pair  left  the  cathedral  as 
man  and  wife,  the  clouds  broke  away  and  the 
splendor  of  sunlight  was  added  to  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  jewels  and  gorgeous  apparel.  It  is 
always  pleasant  to  see  the  sun  shining  upon  a 
bride,  and  the  lot  of  the  Princess  Alix,  now 
the  Czarina  Alexandra  Feodorovna  of  Russia, 
forebodes  so  much  of  shadow,  that  however 
indifferent  to  omens,  a  kindly  disposed  mind 
cannot  but  rejoice  that  the  first  step  of  her 
wedded  life  was  into  the  sunshine.  For  it 
needs  no  gift  of  foresight  to  know  that  it 
cannot  be  all  sunshine  before  the  young  Czar 
and  the  woman  who  is  to  walk  through  life  at 
his  side.  He  comes  to  his  throne  in  a  time  of 
great  unrest,  unrest  felt  all  over  Europe,  all 


over  the  world,  indeed,  but  most  intimately, 
perhaps,  in  Russia.  There  are  questions  being 
asked  there  that  will  hardly  wait  much  longer 
for  an  answer.  The  reign  of  Alexander  III., 
beneficent  in  immunity  from  war,  was  disas¬ 
trous  in  its  steady  refusal  to  grapple  with  these 
questions.  The  most  important  legacy  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  son  is  the  necessity  of 
giving  them  an  answer  The  amnesty  decreed 
by  Nicholas  II.  in  honor  of  his  accession  and 
marriage  promises  much,  for  it  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  far  reaching  expression  of  benevolent 
good  will  ever  promulgated  in  Russia,  with 
the  one  exception  of  the  liberation  of  the 
serfs.  But  however  wise,  however  true  to 
himself  and  to  his  trust,  however  careful  to 
preserve  the  sympathy  of  his  people,  the  young 
Czar  must  perforce  see  many  dark  days  before 
the  answers  to  these  questions  shall  be  found. 


The  eyes  of  men  have  seldom  looked  upon  a 
more  gorgeous  pageant  than  that  of  the  im¬ 
perial  wedding.  Imagination  faints  at  the 
attempt  to  realize  the  splendor  of  attire  and 
jewels  and  decorations  which  even  the  news¬ 
paper  reporters  profess  their  inability  to  de¬ 
scribe.  The  pomp  of  the  long  ceremony  of  the 
Greek  Church,  with  its  processions  and  an¬ 
thems,  its  crownings  and  interchange  of 
rings,  is  most  imposing.  But  underneath  it 
all  was  that  which  brings  every  man  and  woman 
into  close  sympathy  with  this  august  pair — 
two  human  hearts  capable  of  exquisite  pain  or 
ineffable  delight  taking  upon  themselves  a 
bond  through  which  the  weal  or  woe  of  a 
lifetime  will  spring,  not  from  outward  circum¬ 
stance.  not  from  visitations  of  providence,  but 
from  love  and  loyalty,  or  its  absence. 


So  far  as  a  fair  beginning  goes,  the  pros¬ 
pect  is,  however,  a  good  one.  Nicholas  II. 
begins  bis  career  not  only  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  loyalty  of  bis  people,  but  with  the  affec¬ 
tionate  interest  of  his  neighbors,  the  great 
European  powers.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
guests  at  an  imperial  wedding  represent  so 
much  of  genuine  personal  affection,  so  much 
of  honest  confidence.  Great  Britain  and 
France  and  Germany  are  for  once  united  in  a 
common  interest,  a  common  trustfulness.  This 
means  much  for  Europe. 


It  means  much,  also  for  Asia.  A  great  crisis 
is  there  impending — nothing  less  is  possible 
than  the  breaking  up  of  that  which  for  un¬ 
counted  ages  has  stood  against  ail  the  waves 
of  progress  as  the  personification  of  stability 
—the  Chinese  Empire.  It  would  be  easy  in 
the  partitions  that  must  follow  to  make  China 
the  theatre  of  a  war  more  bloody,  more  de¬ 
structive,  than  the  world  has  yet  known— nay, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  such  a  war  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  any  other  means  than  the  one 
which  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  in 
Russia  seem  to  foreshadow — the  amicable 


union  of  the  great  European  powers  for  a 
wise  and  practicable  interference  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  situation. 


It  does  not  take  a  profound  faith  to  believe 
that  out  of  the  present  war  in  Asia,  He  who 
shall  overturn  ("and  overturn  until  He  come 
whose  right  it  is  to  reign”),  will  make  the 
wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him.  Ancient  dynas¬ 
ties  never  welcome  new  truth  until  humbled. 
It  was  Augustine  who  foresaw  that  the  fall  of 
Rome  meant  the  conversion  of  Europe.  It  ia 
a  new  Japan  that  has  come  into  the  arena  of 
national  politicf  since  Commodore  Perry 
forced  open  the  gates  of  the  Sunrise  Kingdom. 
It  will  be  the  same  with  China,  and  from  this 
year  of  terror  no  nation  will  gain  so  much  aa 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  As 
of  old,  the  armies  camped  round  about  are  the 
putting  forth  of  new  leaves  upon  the  fig  tree 
and  do  not  presage  winter,  but  summer.  War 
is  a  rough  form  of  surgery,  but  oft-times  a 
needed  one.  The  Land  of  Sinim  will  soon 
take  its  place  in  that  great  solidarity  of  the 
nations  toward  which  the  rest  of  the  world  ia 
already  on  the  move. 

One  of  the  difficult  questions  before  the 
great  powers — that  of  Turkey — is  certainly  not 
made  easier  of  solution  by  the  atrocities  lately 
perpetrated  in  Armenia.  That  the  Sultan  is 
in  a  serious  degree  responsible  for  the  crime 
appears  to  be  more  and  more  certain  as  the 
facts  emerge  from  the  obscurity  that  surrounds 
them.  That  obscurity  is  aU  the  more  difficult 
to  penetrate  because  of  the  large  degree  of 
success  which  has  attended  the  attempts  of 
the  Turkish  officials  to  keep  the  matter  a 
secret.  The  massacre  took  place  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  Twenty -seven  villages  were  annihilated, 
men,  women,  and  children  were  put  to  death 
with  unspeakable  atrocity.  And  yet  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  only  leaks  out  after  weeks  of 
silence.  The  matter  demands  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  and  Christian  nations  should  unite 
to  demand  it. 

Before  the  late  ruler  of  the  Russian  Empire 
is  quite  forgotten,  and  even  a  czar  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  of  "a  dead  man  out  of 
mind,”  one  lesson  may  be  noted.  He  was 
personally  the  most  humane  and  generous  ruler 
that  the  empire  has  had  in  a  long  time,  while 
officially  he  was  the  most  hard  and  cruel. 
History  affords  no  sadder  study  than  that  of  a 
just  man  perverted  in  judgment.  The  most 
bitter  persecution  which  the  early  church 
suffered  it  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  a  man  whose  morals  were  so  austere 
and  whose  purposes  so  just  that  his  writings 
have  still  a  place  in  every  Christian  lib¬ 
rary.  The  most  eminent  saint  of  the  elev¬ 
enth  century,  in  personal  character  and 
consecrated  genius,  was  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux;  but  the  history  of  his  conduct  to¬ 
ward  Abelard  does  not  make  pleasant  read- 
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hig.  One  cannot  imagine  Erasmus  involved 
in  the  affair  of  Servetus;  but  John  Calvin 
was  zealous  enough  to  make  the  fatal  mistake 
which  is  never  made  by  one  neither  cold  nor 
hot.  The  hymns  of  Toplady  and  Wesley  are 
sweeter  than  their  correspondence.  No  ruler 
of  Europe  today  has  from  his  youth  led  a 
more  blameless  life  or  died  a  more  Christian 
death  than  the  late  czar ;  and  yet  be  will  be 
known  to  all  history  as  the  autocrat  who 
exiled  the  Jews  and  imprisoned  dissenters 
from  the  established  Church.  This  would 
appear  incredible  were  it  not  a  common-place 
of  history.  The  supremacy  of  Jesus  Christ 
consists  not  the  least  in  this  that  he  was  filled 
with  a  consuming  zeal  and  yet  would  neither 
call  down  fire  nor  use  the  sword.  The  most 
difficult  thing  to  find,  even  in  the  church  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  is  a  symmetrical  de¬ 
velopment  of  piety,  a  life  which  is  at  once 
zealous  as  Paul  and  benevolent  as  John.  In 
bis  own  measure  each  devout  disciple  of  his 
Lord  is  tempted  to  be  an  Alexander  III.  It  is 
the  saint  who  is  apt  to  be  least  tolerant ;  and 
the  cure  for  this  sin  is  not  indifference 
but  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  Master  who  alone 
united  in  himself  all  complementary  and  con¬ 
trasting  graces. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  incidents  con 
oeming  Alexander  III.  is  related  in  the  essays 
of  Verestschagin,  the  great  Russian  artist. 
The  painter  was  a  personal  friend  of  the  late 
czar  and  served  in  more  than  one  campaign, 
being  severely  wounded  while  occupying  an 
important  post  upon  a  torpedo  boat  which 
attacked  a  Turkish  man-of-war.  At  the  close 
ot  the  war  among  the  Balkans,  Verestschagin 
painted  an  elaborate  set  of  historical  composi¬ 
tions,  among  which  figured  the  czar  and  his 
staff  and  chief  lieutenants.  But  contrary  to 
the  method  of  the  romantic  school,  his  paint¬ 
ings  in  no  way  resembled  the  series  which  in 
the  gallery  of  Versailles  commemorate  the 
glories  of  Napoleon  The  czar  was  not  shown 
as  leading  his  impetuous  troops,  himself  seat¬ 
ed  upon  a  fiery  charger  leaping  upon  smoking 
cannon.  With  photographic  fidelity  Alexander 
m.  was  shown  as  viewing  the  cannonading 
through  a  telescope  from  a  safe  distance, 
seated  upon  a  camp  stool ;  while  “  After  the 
Battle”  showed  the  ghastly  field  of  the  dead 
with  all  its  horrible  details.  Great  was  the 
clamor  in  St.  Petersburg  when  these  pictures 
were  placed  on  exhibition.  There  were  cour¬ 
tiers  who  wished  to  have  the  painter  sum¬ 
moned  to  answer  to  a  charge  of  treason.  War 
had  never  been  painted  like  this  before ;  and 
the  czar  was  told  that  if  he  permitted  his  sub¬ 
jects  to  see  such  repre.-entations  of  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  arms  he  might  as  well  disband  his 
army,  for  be  could  never  recruit  it.  Alexander 
III.  went  to  the  gallery  and  viewed  every  can¬ 
vass  for  himself  and  said  quietly;  “That  is 
the  truth  about  war :  let  Verestschagin  tell  it.  ” 
It  was  this  experience  of  war  which  made  the 
czar  “the  peace-maker  of  Europe.” 

The  dinner  in  honor  of  the  most  prominent 
citizen  of  New  York  will  not  be  given  until 
after  these  words  are  printed,  but  the  words 
which  Dr.  Parkhurst  spoke  on  the  previous 
evening  (Monday),  no  doubt  foreshadow  the 
utterances  of  that  auspicious  occasion,  in 
q>irit  at  least,  if  not  in  subject.  On  Monday 
Dr.  Parkhurst  returned  to  the  city  from  the 
retirement  in  which  be  has  been  recovering 
from  the  unparalleled  exertions  of  the  election 
campaign,  to  speak  before  the  young  people  of 
this  city  who  are  attempting,  through  the 
agency  of  church  societies,  to  discharge  their 
duties  as  members  of  society.  His  words  to 
the  young  men  of  these  societies  are  signifi¬ 
cant  because  they  touch  the  very  core  of  duty 
and  show  the  principle  on  which  Dr.  Park- 


principle  for  all  men  in  civic  relations.  “All 
that  has  been  done  was  to  bold  up  the  right 
as  different  from  the  wrong.  All  that  we 
have  been  doing  or  have  to  do  is  to  keep  that 
which  is  right  to  the  forefront.”  There  is  the 
key  of  the  situation,  whatever  phases  it  may 
in  future  take  on.  To  keep  that  which  is 
right  to  the  forefront,  to  recognize  that  moral 
principles  must  govern  all  human  relations, 
political  and  economic  and  industrial  as  well 
as  social,  is  to  begin  and  carry  forward  a  true 
reform.  _ 

It  was  like  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  modesty  to  go 
on  to  say,  “  Nobody  is  to  be  praised  for  the 
work  that  has  been  done.  Nobody  has  done 
any  more  than  anybody  ought  to  do” ;  but  it 
is  profoundly  true.  It  is  never  any  more  than 
every  man  ought  to  do — and  every  woman, 
too,  in  such  sphere  as  may  be  hers — to  hold 
the  interests  of  their  city  as  a  solemn  trust 
and  themselves  ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in 
furthering  or  protecting  them.  Our  young 
people  have  had  a  splendid  example  in  him 
who  thus  spoke  to  them,  and  this  generation 
ought  not  to  pass  without  seeing  the  ideal 
citizen  realized,  not  only  in  one  conspicuous 
personage,  but  in  all  the  men  who  from  youth 
have  grown  to  manhood  in  the  light  of  that 
bright  example. 

When  Dr.  Strong  wrote  The  New  Era  he 
lamented  that  much  of  the  social  work  of 
church  members  was  done,  not  in  connection 
with,  but  apart  from  the  Church.  His  state 
ment  has  been  vehemently  contradicted  by 
many  who  failed  to  appreciate  the  logic  of 
facte,  and  this  class  will  probably  fail  to  see  the 
bright  promise  which  he  and  those  who  rec¬ 
ognized  the  evil  which  he  set  forth  will  have 
found  in  other  words  of  Dr.  Parkhurst’s  on 
the  occasion  just  referred  to.  He  was  charg¬ 
ing  the  young  men  before  him — members  of 
church  societies  all  of  them — to  be  faithful 
to  their  town  and  to  their  country:  “The 
roots  of  the  overthrow  of  Tammany  Hall  lay 
in  the  Church,  and  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  so  far  forth  wants  to  be  kept  up.” 
This  is  so  profoundly  true  that  the  history  of 
the  recent  election  is  by  itself  enough  to  give 
ground  of  hope  that  the  new  era  for  which 
we  long  has  already  set  in,  when  Christians 
will  remember  that  as  disciples  and  imitators 
of  the  Son  of  Man  nothing  that  is  human  is 
foreign  to  them.  To-day  is  the  opportunity  of 
the  Church — not  to  rule  in  the  State  as  Rome 
has  ruled,  but  to  be  the  centre  and  spring  of 
all  those  works  in  human  society  by  which 
men  serve  one  another. 

If  the  hard  times  of  the  past  year  shall 
bring  about  a  reform  in  the  matter  of  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  we  shall  not  have  suffered 
wholly  in  vain.  .  For  the  past  few  years  ex¬ 
travagance  in  this  matter  has  been  continu¬ 
ally  increasing,  until  the  giving  of  presents 
has  become  a  burden  so  grievous  to  bear  that 
the  true  significance  of  the  gifts  which  mark 
the  blessed  time  is  almost  forgotten.  The 
drain  upon  the  purse  has  been  excessive ;  that 
upon  the  time  only  less  so.  The  most  gener¬ 
ous-hearted  person  looks  forward  to  the  sea¬ 
son  with  dread.  Surely  this  is  all  a  mistake. 
A  gift  which  is  more  valuable  to  the  receiver 
than  the  love  it  represents,  is  no  true  gift. 
This  is  not  saying  that  very  costly  presents 
may  not  be  exchanged  at  Christmastide. 
There  are  relations  of  love  so  dear  and  valued 
that  the  most  costly  jewel,  the  most  elaborate 
handiwork,  gain  a  new  value  when  made  the 
vehicle  of  its  expression.  But  when  love  is 
so  deep  and  true  as  this,  the  merest  trifie 
has  inestimable  worth  as  the  gift  of  the  one 
beloved,  and  there  is  then  no  temptation  to 
undue  expenditure  of  time,  or  labor,  or  money. 
These  thoughts  are  pertinent  to  the  present 
bonr.  end  the  test  here  given  will  be  found  a 


good  one  to  apply  to  the  practical  question, 
how  much  time  or  money  one  should  apply  to 
the  various  gifts  which  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  weeks  now  upon  us. 


It  is  not  without  reason  that  a  movement  is 
being  made  to  abate  the  nuisance  of  wedding 
presents.  Some  of  us  remember  the  witty 
magazine  story  of  a  few  years  ago,  telling  how 
a  young  couple  were  undone  by  the  attempt 
to  “live  up  to”  the  beautiful  objects  of  art 
and  bric-a-brac  which  they  received  on  their 
marriage,  but  the  truth  that  lay  beneath  the 
humor  of  the  little  story  is  not  so  patent  as 
thinkers  may  suppose.  In  general,  it  is  not 
the  young  couple  only,  but  their  parents  and 
friends  who  regard  the  custom  of  wedding 
presents  as  a  positive  resource  in  the  matter 
of  house  furnishing ;  not  considering  that  even 
where  the  gifts  are  not  disastrously  beyond 
the  proper  plane  of  the  young  people’s  daily 
living,  their  reception  saddles  the  new  hus¬ 
band  with  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation,  for  the 
payment  of  which  they  are  utterly  unable  to 
calculate  and  provide  beforehand,  but  must 
hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  pay  on  demand 
at  the  will  of  people  over  whose  wishes  and 
desires  they  have  not  the  slightest  control. 
What  prudent  father  would  see  his  son  or 
daughter  start  out  in  life  burdened  with  debt, 
especially  a  debt  for  a  quantity  of  costly  fur¬ 
niture  entirely  beyond  their  proper  standard 
of  living?  If  he  will  reckon  up  the  value  of  the 
wedding  gifts  of  his  young  people  he  will 
probably  be  appalled  at  the  obligations  they 
have  incurred.  Wedding  presents,  like  Christ¬ 
mas  presents,  have  an  indescribable  value  un¬ 
der  proper  circumstances,  but  when  they  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  cost  of  so  much  house 
furnishing  or  personal  adornment  saved,  there 
is  something  so  sordid  in  the  view,  that  every 
person  of  refinement  will  desire  to  do  away 
with  it. 


How  many  ministers  among  our  subscribers 
regularly  read  a  labor  journal?  How  many 
church  members  who  believe  themselves 
bound  as  Christians  to  be  interested  in¬ 
dustrial  problems,  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
what  the  laboring  people  themselves  think  on 
questions  especially  concerning  themselves? 
Not  that  it  is  at  all  certain  that  either  the 
facts  or  the  philosophy  of  facts  can  be  better 
learned  from  these  journals  than  from  the 
papers  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  These 
who  edit  labor  journals  are  probably  narrow, 
sometimes  misinformed,  often  prejudiced. 
Nevertheless  it  is  only  in  journals  of  this 
character  that  we  can  get  the  point  of  view 
of  the  laboring  man,  and  for  this  reason  these 
papers  are  of  high  value.  It  is  our  duty  to  get 
their  point  of  view.  It  is  a  part  of  intelli¬ 
gent  investigation  to  get  it.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  bring  any  real  help  to  any  situation  un¬ 
til  it  has  been  seen  from  all  sides,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  an  all  round  view  of  the 
present  industrial  situation  without  putting 
ourselves  at  the  standpoint  of  the  industrials 
themselves.  And  as  to  facts — are  we  so  sure 
that  the  facts  are  given  to  the  public  with 
more  accuracy  through  the  great  dailies  than 
through  these  journals?  A  comparison  of  the 
two  at  some  distance  of  time  after  the  closing 
of  some  important  industrial  crisis — the  great 
railroad  strike,  let  us  say— when  investigation 
has  thrown  a  clearer  light  upon  the  facts  as 
they  were,  will  not  invariably  lead  to  that 
conclusion.  But  the  question  is  not  of  accu¬ 
racy,  it  is  of  point  of  view. 

The  protest  of  the  good  people  of  Brooklyn 
against  the  licensing  of  more  liquor  shops 
near  the  Bridge  entrance  may  help  reconcile 
them  to  “Greater  New  York.”  It  seems  the 
applicants  are  refugees  from  this  purified  city. 
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SLIPPERY  PLACES. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

During  my  recent  visit  to  Switzerland  I  ob¬ 
served  that  those  who  were  about  to  make 
dangerous  mountain  ascents  wore  **  hob¬ 
nailed”  shoes  and  carried  an  Alpenstock 
pointed  with  a  sharp  steel  spike.  They  were 
liable  to  encounter  slippery  places  _  where  a 
fall  might  he  fatal.  What  is  true  of  Alpine 
climbing  is  true  of  human  life.  President 
Edwards  once  preached  a  famous  sermon  of 
terrific  warning  to  the  impenitent  from  the 
pungent  text,  “Their  foot  shall  slide  in  due 
time.”  But  there  is  a  constant  need  for 
Christians  also,  who  think  that  they  stand 
securely,  to  take  heed  lest  they  fall.  No  living 
being  is  absolutely  and  unconditionally  safe 
under  every  possible  circumstance.  The  biog¬ 
raphies  of  Noah,  David,  Solomon,  and  the 
Apostle  Peter  furnish  abundant  proof  of  that 
fact. 

A  state  of  self-confidence  is  always  a  state 
of  danger.  We  always  feel  uneasy  for  those 
who  speak  rather  boastfully  of  their  spiritual 
attainments.  Spurgeon  used  to  say  that  he 
was  always  afraid  of  “perfect  people.”  Such 
are  apt  to  grow  presumptuous,  and  to  say  to 
themselves,  “Who  is  afraid?  Not  I.”  Other 
people  may  fall ;  not  they.  So  Simon  Peter 
felt,  and  yet  he  was  the  very  disciple  to 
stammer  out  a  shameful  denial  of  his  Master. 
During  my  long  pastoral  experience  I  used  to 
feel  a  certain  apprehension  about  those  con¬ 
verts  who  made  (on  entering  the  church)  a 
very  glib  and  fluent  profession,  in  which  the 
little  word  “I”  was  painfully  prominent. 
Some  of  these  became  early  backsliders  when 
they  reached  a  slippery  place.  John  Bunyan 
makes  his  “Mr.  Fearing”  and  “Miss  Much- 
afraid”  to  reach  heaven  at  last,  although  they 
had  a  very  poor  opinion  of  themselves.  They 
walked  humbly  before  Ood.  if  they  did  not  do 
any  shouting.  Self-conceited  “Mr. Presump¬ 
tion”  was  left  lying  on  the  road  to  the  Celes¬ 
tial  City  with  a  pair  of  iron  fetters  on  his 
heels. 

Discontent  sometimes  breeds  spiritual  dan¬ 
ger.  When  a  minister  begins  to  worry  about 
his  field  of  labor  and  imagines  that  he  was 
cut  out  for  a  larger  place  and  larger  salary 
and  a  loftier  pulpit,  he  is  getting  on  a  rather 
icy  bit  of  road.  He  is  tempted  to  seif  adver- 
tising  and  to  putting  himself  “into  the 
market”  and  to  upset  the  good  he  might  do 
by  a  foolish  striving  to  get  where  Ood  has 
not  yet  sent  him.  Into  such  discontented, 
worrying  hearts  how  gently  the  Holy  Spirit 
whispers,  “Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thy- 
sdff  seek  them  not.” 

Pecuniary  prosperity  is  often  a  slippery 
place  for  a  professing  Christian.  How  many 
a  man  grows  poorer  in  grace  while  he  is 
growing  richer  in  gold  I  There  are  indeed 
many  followers  of  Christ  whom  God  can 
trust  with  large  incomes  without  any  shrink¬ 
age  of  their  piety ;  nay,  they  use  their  wealth 
as  a  means  of  grace  to  themselves  as  well  as 
to  others.  But  gold  is  often  a  hardener  of  the 
heart.  A  swelling  income  swells  pride  and 
social  ambitions;  the  higher  such  a  man  rises 
in  financial  prosperity,  the  more  he  leans  over 
like  a  tower  whose  altitude  is  too  great  for 
the  breadth  of  its  base.  He  gets  top-heavy. 
Every  Christian  who  is  prosperous  in  business, 
or  is  promoted  into  a  higher  station,  ought  to 
pray  every  day,  “Lord,  let  not  my  head  grow 
dizzy  I  If  my  foot  beginneth  to  slip,  may  Thy 
mercy  hold  me  up  1” 

In  these  days  thousands  in  our  churches  are 
in  terrible  danger  from  sinful  conformities  to 
the  world.  A  luxurious  style  of  living — par¬ 
ties  of  pleasure  with  accompaniments  of  dance 
and  decanters-— habitual  play-going,  and  kin¬ 
dred  social  self-indulgences,  are  apt  to  be 


fatal  to  all  spiritual  growth.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  Christians  who  manage  to  stand  up 
straight  and  firm  when  they  get  on  such 
slippery  places.  Satan  is  apt  to  trip  them  up. 
In  fact  a  professed  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
always  ventures  into  danger  when  he  tries  to 
see  how  far  he  can  go  and  yet  save  a  respecta¬ 
ble  Christian  character.  When  he  is  away 
from  home  and  says  to  himself,  “Nobody 
knows  me  here,”  or  when  he  takes  a  sip  of 
any  sin  and  says  to  himself,  “Only  this  once,” 
be  is  setting  bis  foot  on  a  glare  of  ice,  and 
Ood  never  promises  His  protecting  arm  to 
such  a  backslider.  One  of  the  most  lamenta¬ 
ble  cases  of  defalcation  I  ever  knew  was  that 
of  an  eminent  church  officer  who  tampered 
with  a  trust  fund  and  promised  himself  that 
he  would  replace  every  dollar  before  anybody 
found  it  out. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  Matterhorn  is  a  long 
“glissade,”  on  which  more  than  one  climber 
has  set  an  unwary  foot  and  has  spun  down¬ 
ward  at  a  tremendous  pace,  and  been  glad  to 
escape  with  only  bruises  or  a  broken  bone. 
The  safest  rule  for  every  Christian  to  practice 
is  total  abstinence  from  everything  that  leads 
him  into  slippery  places.  And  if  stern  duty 
ever  requires  us  to  go  where  the  path  becomes 
dangerous,  let  the  psalmist’s  prayer  be  on  our 
lips,  “When  I  any  my  foot  slippeth,  then,  oh 
Lord,  let  Thy  mercy  hold  me  up!” 


THE  ANSWER  OF  THE  SEMINARIES  TO 
THE  ASSEMBLY’S  COMMITTEES. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Auburn  Semi¬ 
nary  met  in  special  session  in  that  city  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon,  November  21st,  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  the  Assembly  to  change  its 
charter  so  as  to  give  the  Assembly  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  the  institution.  The  unusually  large 
number  of  thirty-five  out  of  a  possible  fifty 
four  was  in  attendance.  No  member  of  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  was  present  officially, 
but  a  communication  was  received  from  the 
Chairman,  Dr.  Young  of  Danville,  Ky. ,  ask¬ 
ing  the  Board  to  accept  the  plan  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  or  if  not,  to  give  the  Committee  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  confer  with  the  Board.  After  a 
conference  of  nearly  three  hours  the  following 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  83  to  2 ;  those  voting 
in  the  negative,  however,  were  not  opposed  to 
the  action,  but  wished  only  to  postpone  action: 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  .Auburn,  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  being  met  this  21st  day  of  November, 
1894,  to  consider  a  communication  from  the 
General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Theological 
Seminaries,  and  having  given  said  communica¬ 
tion  due  consideration,  do  hereby  record  their 
judgment  in  the  matter: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Seminary  is  by 
its  charter  under  the  direct  ani  efficient  con¬ 
trol  of  the  adjacent  Presbyteries,  with  whom 
rests  the  absolute  and  exclusive  right  to  elect 
the  commissioners  constituting  this  Board, 
and  that  this  method  of  ecclesiastical  control 
has  been  approved  by  its  harmonious  and  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  three  quarters  of  a  cen¬ 
tury;  and  also  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and 
dangers  unavoidably  attendant  upon  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  modify  a  venerable  charter : 

This  Board  as  at  present  advised  is  con¬ 
strained  to  judge  it  inexpedient  to  take  any 
action  which  may  have  in  view  any  change  in 
the  present  ecclesiastical  relations  of  this 
Seminary. 

The  Board  in  further  reply  to  the  communi¬ 
cation  received,  cordially  invites  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Assembly  to  meet  us  at  our  annual 
meeting  in  May,  and  assures  them  of  our 
pleasure  and  readiness  to  listen  to  anything 
they  may  desire  to  say  to  us  on  this  subject. 

The  Trustees,  among  whom  are  such  lawyers 
as  Judge  Dwight  of  the  Supreme  Court,  had 
previously  taken  the  following  action,  bearing 
particularly  upon  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
question :  “  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Board,  as  at  present  advised,  that  it  is 
inexpedient  to  consent  to  any  change  in  the 
custody  and  care  of  the  funds  of  this  Institu¬ 


tion  or  in  the  mode  of  the  election  of  the 
Board. ” 

The  last  clause  of  the  commissioners’  action 
was  adopted,  that  there  might  be  no  lack  of 
courtesy  to  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 
It  was  felt  that  the  Auburn  Plan  of  control  and 
government  was  not  only  better  than  the 
Assembly’s  Plan,  but  better  than  that  of  the 
other  Seminaries,  and  might  well  serve  as  a 
model  for  the  Assembly  in  forming  new  Sem¬ 
inaries.  Growing  out  of  its  close  relation  to 
the  Presbyteries,  there  is  an  Auburn  idea,  or 
type,  which  distinguishes  this ,  from  other 
Seminaries,  a  type  which  it  is  desirable  to  per¬ 
petuate  in  the  Church. 

As  showing  bow  difficult  it  would  be  to 
change  its  charter,  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons 
at  its  late  meeting,  because  of  its  relation  to 
the  Seminary,  claimed  charter  rights  in  the 
Institution,  and  remonstrated  against  any 
change  in  its  charter  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

The  conclusion  here  reached  has,  as  we 
learn  from  various  sources,  given  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  friends  of  Auburn  Seminary. 

As  well  in  line  with  the  above  action  at 
Auburn,  and  that  taken  at  Chicago,  as  given 
last  week,  we  here  append  the  official  reply  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  to 
the  communication  of  the  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee.  Ic  is  in  the  words  following : 

Whereas,  the  General  Assembly’s  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Conference  with  the  Theological 
Seminaries,  through  its  Chairman,  the  Rev. 
William  C.  Young,  D.  D. ,  under  date  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1,  1894,  has  requested  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to 
adopt  the  recommendations  of  the  General 
Assembly  with  reference  to  the  amendment  of 
our  charter,  and  in  case  of  our  unwillingness 
to  do  so,  has  asked  us  to  arrange  for  a  confer¬ 
ence,  therefore 

Reeved,  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary  respectfully  de¬ 
clines  to  accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
General  Assembly  to  seek  the  amendment  of 
our  charter,  and  hence  considers  a  conference 
unnecessary. 

Lest  this  action  on  the  part  of  Union  should 
be  regarded  as  a  trifle  curt,  it  is  well  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  Directors  of  this  Seminary 
have  been  obliged  in  months  past  to  inform 
themselves  pretty  fully  as  to  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  their  trust.  They  have  been  advised  by 
such  eminent  lawyers  as  James  C.  Carter  and 
Noah  Davis  that  their  duties  are  not  at  all  of 
a  discretionary  sort,  and  that  the  modifications 
for  which  this  Committee  plead  would,  if 
adopted,  imperil  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  en¬ 
dowments  of  the  Seminary,  and  that  the  only 
safety  lies  in  a  dose  adherence,  to  the  terms  of 
their  charter.  This  being  so,  the  Trustees  are 
quite  justified  in  refusing  even  to  consider  a 
proposed  action  which  might  involve  a  forfeit¬ 
ure  of  all  their  rights,  by  the  disregard  of 
their  sacred  obligations. 

And  yet  another  special  committee  have 
just  honored  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  not 
with  a  missive  duly  signed,  but  a  personal 
visit,  as  may  be  seen  by  Dr.  Putnam’s  letter 
in  another  column.  Mostly  strangers  to  that 
Seminary,  and  counted  with  the  majority 
against  it  hitherto,  it  would  appear  from  our 
correpon dent’s  account — which  we  are  obliged 
to  shorten  a  little — that  these  brethren  had 
many  questions  to  ask  for  their  better  infor¬ 
mation.  The  frank  replies  to  these  were 
really  quite  surprising  and  assuring,  making 
it  to  appear,  on  the  whole,  that  said  Lane 
Trustees  were,  and  had  been  all  along,  admin¬ 
istering  their  trust  in  all  good  conscience  and 
as  required  by  the  terms  of  their  charter. 
The  interview,  we  gather,  continued  until  a 
late  hour  in  the  night,  ending  with  refresh¬ 
ments,  much  vigorous  handshaking,  and  many 
effusive  promises  of  good  to  come  to  the  Sem¬ 
inary  as  the  result  of  the  interview  and  the 
breaking  of  bread. 
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ARCHIPELAGO.  Yll. 

THE  STOBY  OF  METEAKAHTEA. 

A  Tribe  of  CunlbAls  turned  Into  a  Mew  England 
TlUage. 

“The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,”  said  Edmund 
Burke  a  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  crash  of 
the  French  Revolution  he  thought  everything 
was  going  to  wreck  and  ruin.  But  it  was 
only  the  form,  and  not  the  reality.  The  es¬ 
sence  of  chivalry  lies  in  courage  and  self- 
denial  in  a  good  cause — a  readiness  to  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  for  the  benefit  of  one’s  fellow- 
men,  at  any  loss  or  any  danger.  And  if  any¬ 
body  doubts  whether  this  spirit  of  chivalry 
still  exists  on  the  earth,  “let  him  listen  to  the 
story” — not  “  of  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  ” 
but  of  a  poor  missionary  on  the  Western  Coast 
of  North  America. 

Very  little  was  known  about  that  Coast  un¬ 
til  1849,  when  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califor¬ 
nia  caused  a  rush  to  the  Pacific.  Farther  to 
the  North  British  Columbia  was  known  only 
through  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  whose  set¬ 
tlements  were  occasionally  visited  by  English 
ships,  which  brought  back  very  bad  reports 
of  the  natives,  as  being  in  the  very  low¬ 
est  stage  of  barbarism.  Near  Fort  Simpson 
was  a  tribe  of  cannibals !  Now  cannibals 
are  outlaws  in  all  nations  of  the  world. 
They  are  enemies  of  the  human  race,  whom 
it  is  almost  a  duty  to  humanity  to  exterminate. 
But  there  was  a  young  man  in  London.  Wil¬ 
liam  Duncan  by  name,  who  heard  the  story, 
and,  with  the  ardor  of  youth,  thought  that 
here  was  an  opportunity  to  see  whether  there 
was  really  any  power  in  Christianity  to  subdue 
theworstof  men,  and(asashipof  warwastosail 
for  that  Coast,  and  the  Captain  offered  to  take 
any  one  who  would  go  out  as  a  missionary) 
he  went  to  the  Missionary  Society  and  volun¬ 
teered  for  the  dangerous  service.  They  took 
him  at  his  word,  not  perhaps  that  they  had 
much  confidence  in  his  heroic  project,  but  they 
were  willing  that  he  should  lead  a  forlorn 
hope,  which  few  had  the  courage  to  under¬ 
take  ;  and  with  their  commission  in  his  pocket 
(which  seemed  a  commission  to  death),  he 
returned  to  this  Coast. 

Landing  at  Fort  Simpson,  he  kept  himself 
for  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  teas  kept,  inside 
the  Fort,  for  had  he  exposed  himself  at 
any  distance,  he  would  have  been  straight¬ 
way  killed  and  eaten!  As  it  was,  he  saw 
sights  that  thrilled  him  with  horror.  One 
day,  looking  over  the  parapet,  he  saw  a 
crowd  of  savages  in  a  melee,  and  looking 
more  closely,  he  saw  that  they  had  the 
body  of  a  woman,  which  they  were  literally 
tearing  to  pieces,  that  they  might  devour  it  I 
If  he  had  been  an  ordinary  man,  be  would 
have  taken  the  next  ship  and  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  feeling  that  he  had  ventured  as  near  to 
the  gates  of  hell  as  it  was  safe  to  go.  But  he 
was  made  of  other  stuff,  and  lingered  still, 
till  after  a  while  he  found  some  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  It  was  like  taming  wild  beasts. 
They  were  suspicious  of  any  advance  that 
might  conceal  some  treachery,  and  it  w'as  not 
till  he  showed  confidence  in  them  by  putting 
himself  in  their  power  that  he  gained  their 
confidence.  He  disarmed  them,  not  by  force 
of  arms,  but  by  kindness.  He  would  take  up 
a  papoose  in  his  arms  so  gently  as  to  warm 
the  poor  mother’s  heart.  Where  even  the  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Fort  would  have  hesitated  to  ven¬ 
ture,  be  went  unprotected.  If  he  was  weary 
at  midday,  he  would  lie  down  under  a  tree 
and  fall  asleep,  while  all  round  him  were 
those  who  had  been  but  lately  savages  and 
cannibals.  Yet  not  a  man  would  touch  a  hair 
of  bis  bead.  Thus  little  by  little  he  won  upon 
their  affection  and  their  gratitude — for  sava¬ 
ges,  and  even  cannibals,  are  capable  of  both — 


till  they  began  to  look  to  him  as  their  best 
friend.  To  be  sure,  be  was  somewhat  of  a 
mystery.  They  could  not  quite  understand  him, 
for  they  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  a 
w'hite  man  who  had  no  wish  to  shoot  them, 
or  cheat  them,  or  lie  to  them,  or  indeed  any 
purpose  but  to  do  them  good.  He  entered 
into  their  humble  life,  and  taught  them  the 
industries  which  they  needed  most:  how  to 
drain  the  land,  and  cultivate  the  soil,  that 
they  might  have  little  garden  patches.  But 
not  only  had  he  the  knowledge  of  an  English 
husbandman,  but  he  seemed  to  be  a  mechani¬ 
cal  genius,  who  knew  a  little  of  everything. 
He  put  up  a  saw-mill,  and  showed  the  natives 
how  to  work  it,  so  as  to  turn  their  trees  into 
boards,  and  build  neat  little  houses  to  take 
the  place  of  their  dirty  wigwams.  He  showed 
them  how  to  tan  leather  and  make  shoes ;  how 
to  make  ropes  for  their  tents  and  their  boats ; 
to  make  casks  and  barrels  for  their  fish.  He 
taught  the  women  bow  to  cook  their  food, 
and  how  to  sew  and  make  shawls  and  blankets. 
Here  were  all  the  elements  of  civilization,  to 
which  he  added  the  ornamentals  in  a  brass 
band  and  a  fire  brigade.  And  to  have  not 
only  the  form,  but  the  reality  of  a  govern¬ 
ment,  he  bad  a  council  of  elders  to  rule  the 
little  republic. 

Of  course  all  this  time  he  was  teaching  and 
preaching  the  Gospel,  the  entrance  of  which 
into  the  hearts  of  these  poor  children  of  the 
forest  was  made  easier  by  having  before  them 
such  an  example  of  Christian  character.  They 
saw  that  he  loved  them,  not  merely  because 
he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  because  of 
some  spiritual  influence  that  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  him,  because  a  Higher  Love  bad 
overflowed  into  his  own  great  heart.  Soon  he 
had  the  nucleus  of  a  little  church,  which  grew 
and  grew  till  it  included  the  whole  settlement 
and  required  a  tabernacle,  which  was  supplied 
by  the  willing  gifts  and  labor  of  all,  and  in 
which  was  gathered  every  Sabbath  day  a  body 
of  Christian  believers  as  attentive  and  devout 
as  any  that  gathers  in  any  village  church  of 
New  England.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  if  the  little 
settlement  bad  been  formed  on  the  model  of  a 
New  England  village,  in  which  all  things  re¬ 
volve  round  the  two /ocj"  of  the  school-house 
and  the  meeting-house.  That  such  a  “thing 
of  beauty”  should  blossom  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness,  was  the  wonder  and  amazement 
of  all  beholders.  In  1876  Lord  Dufferin,  then 
Governor- General  of  Canada,  made  a  visit  to 
the  Northwest  Coast,  and  on  his  return  to 
Victoria  gave  his  impressions  to  the  Provis¬ 
ional  Government,  in  which  he  said  : 

“  I  have  traversed  the  entire  coast  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  from  its  southern  extremity  to  Alaska.  .  .  . 
I  have  visited  Mr.  Duncan’s  wonderful  settlement  at 
Metlakahtla,  and  the  interesting  Methodist  Mis.sion 
at  Fort  Simpson,  and  have  thus  been  enabled  to  real¬ 
ize  what  scenes  of  primitive  peace,  and  innocence,  of 
idyllic  beauty,  and  material  comfort,  can  be  present¬ 
ed  by  the  stalwart  men  and  comely  maidens  of  an 
Indian  community  under  the  wise  administration  of 
a  judicious  and  devoted  Christian  missionary.  I 
have  seen  the  Indians  in  all  phases  of  their  existence, 
from  the  half-naked  savage,  perched,  like  a  bird  of 
prey,  in  a  red  blanket  upon  a  rock,  trying  to  catch 
his  miserable  dinner  of  flsh,  to  the  neat  maiden  in 
Mr.  Duncan’s  school  at  Metlakahtla,  as  modest  and 
as  well  dressed  as  any  clergyman’s  daughter  in  an 
English  parish.  .  .  .  Raise  your  thirty  thonsand 
Indians  to  the  level  Mr.  Duncan  has  taught  us 
they  can  be  brought,  and  you  will  have  added  an 
enormous  amount  of  vital  power  to  your  present 
strength.” 

For  the  good  order  of  bis  little  community 
Mr.  Duncan  laid  down  a  few  simple  rules, 
which  were  so  plain  that  all  could  understand 
them  ;  but  as  there  are  several  the  special  rea¬ 


son  for  which  may  not  be  perceived  by  those 
not  familiar  with  Indian  life,  we  have  added 
a  few  words  in  brackets : 

1.  Give  up  Indian  deviltry  [their  old  cannibalism 
and  devil  worship]. 

2.  Cease  calling  conjurers  when  sick  (the  medicine 
men,  who  among  all  Indian  tribes  are  at  the  ixittom 
of  their  superstitions  and  their  horrible  practices]. 

3.  Cease  giving  away  property  for  display.  [This 
seems  a  strange  rule,  but  it  was  one  of  the  first  im¬ 
portance,  as  it  was  their  custom  to  give  what  they 
called  a  potlach,  a  huge  feast,  in  which  they  went  to 
every  extreme  of  gluttony  and  dnmkenness,  and  end¬ 
ed  by  giving  away  everything  they  had  in  the  world.] 

4.  Cease  gambling. 

5.  Cease  painting  your  faces. 

6.  Cease  drinking  liquor. 

7.  Rest  on  the  Sabbath  day. 

8.  Attend  religious  services  regularly. 

9.  Send  your  children  to  school. 

10.  Be  cleanly  in  person.  |  “  Cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness.”] 

11.  Be  industrious.  [“Satan  finds  something  for 
idle  hands  to  do.”] 

12.  Be  peaceful.  [Indians  in  their  natural  .state 
are  always  fighting.] 

1:1.  Be  honest  in  trade.  [Mr.  Duncan’s  Indians 
are  known  all  over  Alaska  as  men  whose  word  can 
be  relied  on :  they  are  bard  workers,  and  will  take 
only  what  is  their  just  due.] 

14.  Build  neat  houses.  [A  clean,  decent  home 
is  one  step  towards  living  a  decent  life.] 

1.5.  Pay  the  village  taxes. 

Here  was  a  model  community,  founded  on 
the  highest  religious  principles,  united  with 
practical  wisdom,  w'hat  an  old  English  writer 
calls  “plain,  roundabout  common  sense.  ”  Spir¬ 
itual  in  its  origin  and  its  motive,  it  was  not 
too  ethereal  for  the  daily  round  of  common 
life.  In  a  word,  it  was  Christianity  combined 
with  civilization,  where  the  two  forces  worked 
for,  and  not  against  each  other,  with  the 
result  that  all  men  dwelt  together  in  peace  and 
quietness,  serving  God  and  doing  good  to  one 
another. 

But  this  was  a  state  of  things  too  ideal  to  last. 
As  the  fame  of  this  Christian  colony  went 
back  to  England,  it  seemed  almost  a  reflection 
upon  the  National  Church  that  so  great  a 
result  should  be  achieved  by  one  who  was  not 
a  priest,  nor  even  a  deacon  1  and  accordingly 
a  bishop  was  sent  out  to  give  the  faithful 
worker  the  benefit  of  his  supervision.  Of  the 
man  chosen  for  this  office  we  know  nothing ; 
he  may  have  been  a  learned  scholar  and  a  de¬ 
vout  ecclesiastic ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
he  knew  much  about  Indians,  or  was  able  to 
give  instruction  to  one  who  had  ventured  his 
life  among  cannibals.  Venerable  as  he  might 
be  in  his  episcopal  robes  in  an  English  cathe¬ 
dral,  his  canonicals  did  not  add  to  his  influ¬ 
ence  among  these  children  of  the  forest.  The 
very  fact  that  he  assumed  authority  over  one 
to  whom  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
look  up  as  their  best  friend,  while  it  was  a 
reflection  upon  the  latter,  did  not  attract  the 
people  to  the  former,  so  that  between  the  two 
the  influence  of  the  Mission  was  injured  rather 
than  helped  by  the  new  arrival.  ’The  attempt 
to  carry  out  a  full  English  ritual  in  the  back- 
woods  was  about  as  striking  an  illustration  of 
the  want  of  common  sense  as  could  be  im¬ 
agined.  The  missionary  humbly  submitted 
that  what  was  edifying  in  old  Christian 
communities,  might  be  a  cause  of  offence  to 
these  poor  natives,  who  were  but  just  re¬ 
claimed  from  savagery.  To  administer  the 
holy  sacrament  with  wine  was  certainly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  institution;  but  was 
there  not  prudence  to  be  used  in  passing  the 
cup  to  one  in  whose  blood  it  would  stir  up  a  Are 
that  he  could  not  resist!  And  further,  in  the 
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administration  of  the  sacrament  the  priest  is 
accustomed,  in  offering  the  elements,  to  speak 
of  those  who  receive  them  as  “  eating  the  body 
and  drinking  the  blood"  of  our  Lord :  words 
which  have  a  Divine  origin  and  a  sacred  mean¬ 
ing,  but  which  these  ignorant  people  might 
interpret  literally  as  approving  and  commend¬ 
ing  cannibalism ! 

But  in  vain  was  argument  wasted  on  the 
bishop ;  he  insisted  on  the  exact  words,  so  that 
the  strange  spectacle  was  presented  of  the  poor 
missionary  being  obliged  to  go  among  his  peo¬ 
ple  on  week  days  to  explain  away  what  the 
bishop  had  taught  on  Sunday.  At  length  the 
situation  became  so  intolerable  that  one  or  the 
other  must  retire.  The  bishop  would  not 
move,  and  the  missionary  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that,  if  he  migrated,  taking  his  people 
with  him,  they  left  behind  them  all  that  they 
had  created  by  the  labor  of  years.  This  was 
a  hard  alternative,  but  the  loss  of  their  goods 
was  nothing  compared  with  liberty ;  and  they 
were  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice.  In  seeking 
a  new  place  of  refuge  it  was  important  to  get 
beyond  the  British  dominions,  that  they  might 
not  be  subjected  to  a  repetition  of  their  sad 
experience.  Accordingly  Mr.  Duncan  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Washington  to  ask  for  a  new 
home  in  one  of  the  islands  which  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  and  obtained  permission 
to  occupy  Annette  Island,  some  fifty  miles 
North.  The  change  of  site  was  an  improve¬ 
ment.  One  who  visited  both  says:  “It  is  bet¬ 
ter  every  way  than  the  old  Metlakahtla.  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  beautiful  plateau,  nearly  level  land 
extending  to  one  thousand  acres,  with  clean 
shady  beaches  on  three  sides,  which  are  high¬ 
ly  appreciated  by  the  Indians  as  affording  fa¬ 
cilities  for  launching  and  hauling  up  canoes, 
as  well  as  for  landing  and  shipping  fish,  wood, 
and  other  commodities.  The  soil  is  capable 
of  cultivation,  when  drained  and  cleared.  The 
food  supply  is  abundant,  venison,  salmon,  and 
halibut  to  be  had  almost  at  their  very  doors.” 
To  this  island  of  refuge,  which  Providence 
seemed  to  have  reserved  for  them,  the  mission¬ 
ary  removed  with  about  a  thousand  of  hie 
people,  leaving  the  bishop  to  preside  over  the 
little  remnant  that  remained  behind. 

Of  course  the  work  of  rebuilding  from  the 
foundation  was  slow,  but  time  and  patience 
accomplish  all  things,  and  in  a  few  years  rose 
a  second  Metlakahtla,  with  all  the  beauty  of 
the  first ;  and  to-day  Annette  Island  in  the 
far  North,  where  winter  reigns  over  half  the 
year,  is  fairer  to  the  eye  of  a  thoughtful  ob¬ 
server  than  any  Island  of  Palms  in  the  South¬ 
ern  Sea,  with  its  rich  tropical  vegetation. 
That  I  did  not  see  it,  as  it  was  not  in  the  ex¬ 
cursion  trip  of  the  “Queen,”  was  my  one  regret 
in  leaving  Alaska ;  but  even  here,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Continent,  I  send  back  a  message 
of  love  and  admiration  to  the  heroic  servant 
of  Christ  who  has  tamed  the  savage  and  sub¬ 
dued  the  wilderness,  and  made  the  desert  to 
bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose.  H.  M.  F. 


The  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Presbyterian 
Union  of  this  city  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  next  Monday  evening.  It  will  be 
an  occasion  of  unusual  interest,  as  the  large 
company  will  be  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Dr 
Mutchmore,  Moderator  of  the  late  General 
Assemby,  who  will  speak  on  “The  Oddities 
and  Sublimities  of  Presbyterians” ;  by  Dr.  A. 
F.  Scbaufiler  on  “New  York’s  Debt  to  Pres¬ 
byterians”  :  by  Dr.  Roderick  Terry  on  “  Dutch 
Presbyterians” ;  by  tbe  Rev.  M.  D.  Babcock 
on  “Overcoming”;  and  by  F.  M.  Berdick,  Esq  , 
on  “Christianity  and  Citizenship."  The 
Presidents  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  and 
Congregational  Unions  are  also  expected  to 
say  a  few  words. 


•*  DON’T  DRAW  THE  UNB  AT  SEVENTY ! »' 

What  shall  we  do  when  we  look  wistfully 
towards  some  haven  of  rest  where  we  would 
be,  and  are  suddenly  turned  to  the  right 
about  by  tbe  remonstrance  of  a  brother 
whoso  opinion  we  cannot  but  bold  in  respect, 
while  tbe  voice  is  so  kindly  that  it  makes 
us  almost  repent  of  tbe  half-formed  purpose  to 
break  loose  from  the  daily  round  of  toil  and 
flee  away  to  some  lodge  in  tbe  wilderness. 
It  is  from  a  well  known  pastor  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  : 

Frovidknce,  Rhode  Island,  Nov.  26th,  1894. 

“  Dear  Dr.  Field :  Do  not  speak  of  such  a 
thing  I  Draw  no  line  at  seventy,  nor  any¬ 
where  else !  Let  death  draw  tbe  line,  and  may 
be  be  slow  about  it.  You  have  made  The 
Evangelist  a  home  necessity  for  many  of  us 
who  never  knew  of  it  for  years  after  you  took 
charge,  and  we  cannot  let  you  down.  Take 
your  hours  of  ease  where  and  as  you  choose, 
but  “stand  by”  and  manage  things  until  your 
own  good  ship  casts  anchor  in  the  upper 
haven.  Lovingly  yours, 

Francis  A.  Horton.  ” 


LETTER  FROM  PROFESSOR  HENRY  PRE¬ 
SERVED  SMITH. 

Alexandria.  Eoypt.  November  9. 1894. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field :  As  I  shall  not  be  able 
at  present  to  make  use  of  the  introductions 
you  so  kindly  gave  me  to  Sir  Lambert  Playfair 
and  Mr.  Urellet,  common  civility  requires  that 
I  should  explain.  Briefly,  we  are  in  Egypt, 
instead  of  Algiers,  and  space  forbids  the  calls 
I  should  otherwise  be  delighted  to  make 

We  had  occasion  to  consult  a  physician  at 
Florence,  and  we  were  also  able  to  get  in¬ 
formation  from  persons  who  were  familiar 
with  Algiers  as  well  as  with  Egypt.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  a  decision  to  come  to  the  latter  coun¬ 
try,  and  we  landed  to-day  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  from  Naples  of  less  than  four  days. 

We  were  two  months  in  Italy,  visiting 
Genoa,  Venice,  Milan,  Florence,  Rome,  and 
Naples.  Besides,  we  spent  two  weeks  on  the 
Italian  lakes.  We  have  kept  fairly  well, 
though  we  do  not  think  the  climate  of  Italy 
all  it  is  said  to  be.  Our  impressions  are,  per¬ 
haps,  colored  somewhat  by  the  sad  news  of 
my  mother’s  sudden  death.  You  know’  what 
it  is  to  have  the  members  of  one’s  immediate 
family  depart  for  the  other  shore.  The  lone¬ 
liness  of  us  who  are  left  here  is  acute  suffer¬ 
ing.  For  them  we  ought  to  rejoice.  My 
mother  lived  much  in  tbe  anticipation  of  the 
other  world,  and  when  her  sudden  summons 
came,  she  was  ready.  After  a  few  words  of 
goodbye  to  my  sister,  she  fell  asleep  with  a 
prayer  to  tbe  Saviour  she  had  served  from 
girlhood. 

We  have  received  most  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist,  and  read  it  with  lively  interest  in 
all  that  it  records.  Remember  us  kindly  to 
Mr.  Dey,  Mr  Elliot,  and  Mrs.  Houghton.  Mrs. 
Smith  joins  me  in  kindest  remembrances  also 
to  yourself. 

If  not  asking  too  much,  I  should  like  to 
have  The  Evangelist  say  that  my  address  is. 
Care  Union  Bank  of  London,  London,  E.  C. , 
England.  Always  cordially  yours, 

Henry  Preserved  Smith. 


The  congregation  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Albany,  passed,  on  the  20th  instant, 
a  unanimous  vote  in  favor  of  calling  the  Rev. 
Wm.  F.  Whitaker  as  their  pastor.  The  session 
have  doubtless  tendered  him  a  call  ere  this, 
but  of  bis  acceptance  we  are  not  advised.  His 
attachment  to  his  present  charge,  his  first 
and  only  pastoral  settlement,  which  has  stead¬ 
ily  grown  under  his  hand,  must  be  very  strong. 
But  it  is  high  time  that  our  oldest  Albany 
flock  had  an  able  and  diligent  shepherd. 


THINKETH  NO  EVIL. 

By  Thomas  O.  Hall,  Ohioaao. 

It  is  diflicnlt  for  us  to  make  allowance  for 
all  classes  of  minds.  We  may  be  never  so 
catholic,  but  some  type  of  thought  will  nearly 
always  remain  beyond  the  pale  of  our  toler¬ 
ance.  The  difficulty  of  this  state  of  things  is 
the  constant  suspicion  it  engenders.  The 
teachings  of  others  we  judge  by  the  inferences 
we  would  draw  from  those  teachings,  and  as 
we  draw  our  inferences  along  the  line  of  our 
particular  type  of  thought,  we  are  perfectly 
certain  to  see  dangers  ahead.  We  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  reconciliation,  and  therefore  we 
insist  on  believing  that  there  is  no  reconcilia¬ 
tion  between  the  various  positions  taken  by 
another  type  of  mind.  Scarcely  anything  is 
more  discouraging  than  the  suspicions  which 
assail  one  who  is  supposed  in  any  degree 
to  have  deviated  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
such  suspicions  have  nearly  always  as  their 
direct  result  the  heightening  of  antagonisms 
and  the  embittering  of  the  controversial  spirit. 
There  is  no  direction  in  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  more  often  neglected  by  those  who 
are  supposed  to  accept  the  New  Testament  as 
their  nonw  than  Paul’s  injunction  conveyed  in 
the  words  “Love  thinketh  no  evil."  We  are 
constantly  suspecting  every  one  who  differs 
from  us  in  the  least  of  still  wider  differences, 
and  we  are  constantly  putting  into  their 
mouths  conclusions  and  inferences  they  never 
dreamed  of  drawing. 

Theological  suspicion  has  also  this  particu¬ 
lar  disadvantage,  that  it  prevents  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  study  of  positions  that  may  be  partly 
true.  In  order  that  religious  teachers  may 
have  any  influence  over  the  thought  of  their 
generation,  they  must  be  in  some  sort  of  sym¬ 
pathetic  touch  with  the  popular  thought  of 
their  generation.  They  must  at  least  know 
how  things  appear  to  those  as  intelligent  as 
they  themselves,  if  not  so  theologically  learned. 

Now,  every  generation  has  produced  its  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  thought,  with  particular  weak¬ 
ness  and  particular  service.  Theological  sus¬ 
picion  has  in  many  cases  prevented  such  sym¬ 
pathetic  study  of  the  prevailing  type  of  thought 
as  would  enable  the  religious  teacher  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  good  and  leave  the  evil  elements  in 
the  thinking  of  his  day.  It  may  be  safely  said 
that  no  man  has  ever  appealed  to  his  genera¬ 
tion  and  deeply  affected  it  without  deserv¬ 
ing  in  large  measure  his  hearing,  and  without 
doing  large  things  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
truth.  We  ought  to  believe  enough  in  God  to 
resort  only  to  the  methods  that  Christ  used, 
rather  than  to  desire  to  call  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  those  who  in  many  in¬ 
stances  may  be  our  guides  and  helpers. 

Our  shortsightedness  leads  us  both  to  think 
evil  and  to  be  suspicious  of  coming  evil.  We 
cannot  see  the  ultimate  conclusions,  and  dread 
the  tentative  steps.  It  was  a  shortsighted  poli¬ 
cy,  but  it  was  evidently  the  logicaal  policy  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Pharisees,  that  Christ 
was  crucified.  The  theological  suspicion  that 
twisted  His  words  into  meaning  things  He 
expressly  disclaimed,  and  that  crucified  Him 
for  teaching  what  He  never  taught,  is  a  dan¬ 
ger  that  besets  every  one  of  us,  and  may  easily 
hamper  us  in  our  search  after  truth,  and  cut 
us  off  from  a  fellowship  whose  value  is  not  to 
be  lightly  underestimated,  and  whose  sympa¬ 
thies  we  may  need. 


Tbe  Arbitration  and  Peace  Society  calls  the 
attention  of  pastors,  Sunday-schools  and  teach¬ 
ers  to  Peace  Sunday,  the  third  Sunday  in 
December,  the  16th.  Information  will  be  sent 
from  the  Society’s  Philadelphia  office,  8l0 
Chestnut  street,  on  application  to  the  Rev. 
H.  S.  Clubb,  Secretary. 
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A  BOTAL  PBOGBESS  INTERBVPTED. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  last  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  to  visit  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inaries,  to  induce  them  to  change  their  char¬ 
ters  so  as  to  give  the  Assembly  more  direct 
and  absolute  control  over  the  said  Seminaries, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  performance  of  its 
high  duty,  and  so  far  the  results  are  not  en¬ 
couraging.  Some,  no  doubt,  will  be  more 
than  satisfied,  while  others  are  grievously  dis¬ 
appointed,  but  on  all  bands  it  will  be  some¬ 
what  of  a  surprise,  for  never  was  a  Committee 
appointed  by  tbe  Assembly,  to  which  was  del¬ 
egated  higher  powers,  which  they  assumed 
with  such  an  air  of  authority,  that  when  they 
set  out  on  their  Episcopal  visitation,  it  was  as 
if  to  make  a  Royal  Progress  through  the  re¬ 
bellious  Provinces  of  the  Church,  to  receive 
their  submission.  And  now  we  have  the  results 
of  their  victorious  march.  Tbe  returns  up  to 
date  we  give  on  another  page,  from  which  it 
appears  that  so  far  the  Committee  have  made 
three  visits,  and  received  three  fiat  refusals. 
Even  at  McCormick  Seminary,  where  Pr. 
Greig  (one  of  the  late  Moderators,  who  was 
active  in  urging  tbe  proposed  action  of  the 
Assembly,  and  is  as  much  responsible  for  it  as 
any  man)  could  not  get  even  his  own  Semin 
ary  to  submit  to  it.  Tbe  Trustees  refused 
unanimously.  At  Auburn  the  vote  not  to  sub¬ 
mit  was  carried  by  32  to  2  ( !)  while  Union 
declines  even  to  receive  the  Committee,  having 
found  by  experience  that  such  “conferences,” 
though  meant  for  peace,  only  furnish  new 
excitement  to  war. 

The  visitation  of  a  Special  Committee  to  Lane 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  gentlest  mood,  and 
the  Committee  seemed  surprised  to  find  that 
there  was  so  little  [or.  in  fact,  absolutely 
nothing]  to  censure.  As  if  they  could  not 
have  ascertained  this  long  before,  if  they  bad 
taken  the  slightest  pains  to  inquire.  Dr. 
Putnam,  who  is  one  of  tbe  Directors,  describes 
the  interview  as  a  sort  of  Love  Feast 

If  this  mild  result  of  tbe  grand  performance 
should  disappoint  some  who  bad  set  their 
hearts  on  crushing  out  all  opposition,  yet  to 
others  who  pray  for  the  peace  of  Jerusalem,  it 
will  furnish  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day  new 
cause  for  gratitude  to  Him  who  is  tbe  Author 
of  Peace  and  Lover  of  Concord. 


As  always  at  this  season  of  the  year,  adver¬ 
tisers  who  wish  to  make  known  their  treas¬ 
ures  to  the  public,  crowd  into  the  columns  of 
Tbe  Evangelist,  knowing  that  it  goes  to  a 
very  large,  a  very  intelligent,  and  a  very 
wealthy  constituency— the  sort  of  people  that 
buy  books,  and  all  other  good  things  needed 
for  the  body  or  the  mind.  While  we  give  full 
space  to  these,  we  do  not  do  it  at  tbe  expense 
of  our  readers :  since  such  is  the  facility  with 
which  we  are  able  to  multiply  pages  by  the 
new  form  of  the  paper,  that  we  are  able  to 
present  our  full  tale  of  attractive  reading  mat¬ 
ter  —  religious,  literary,  and  miscellaneous. 
This  week  The  Evangelist  has  fifty-six  pages, 
the  largest  edition  in  all  its  history.  Such 
success  imposes  corresponding  obligations. 
As  it  grows  older,  we  wish  it  to  grow  wiser, 
learning  by  all  the  experience  of  the  past,  so 
as  to  lay  great  plans  for  the  future.  Not  only 
bigger  but  better  is  our  motto,  as  we  trust  all 
our  readers  will  acknowledge  as  they  keep 
company  with  us  in  the  year  to  come. 


UNDISCOTEBED  TREASURES. 

This  is  Thanksgiving  day !  But  our  Thanks¬ 
giving  is  not  limited  by  the  apparent  pos¬ 
sessions  of  any  year  or  hour.  The  fullness 
of  our  riches  is  found  only  by  discov¬ 
ering  the  occult  things,  the  bidden  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  kingdom  to  which  God  in¬ 
troduces  us  by  the  loving  ministries  of 
His  grace.  Just  as  the  wealth  of  the  world 
is  laid  down  beneath  the  surface— hidden,  like 
the  vast  stores  of  coal,  the  immense  and  ex- 
baustless  reservoirs  of  oil,  the  untold  millions 
of  silver  and  gold,  from  ages  and  generations, 
to  be  revealed,  possessed,  and  put  to  use  at 
the  appointed  and  appropriate  time— so 
the  majestic  manifestations  of  Himself  are 
from  behind  and  within,  providences  and  ex¬ 
periences  which  at  length  unfold  and  inter¬ 
pret  themselves  to  an  awakened  sense.  For 
years  men  tilled  their  poor  farms,  which  finally 
made  them  rich  by  reason  of  the  undiscovered 
treasures  that  lay  buried  down  below.  And 
to-day  the  fruits  of  the  soil  form  the  smallest 
part  of  the  wealth  which  we  possess.  The 
temporal  good  in  which  we  share  and  that  is 
distributed  among  all  classes,  lighting  up 
homestead  fires,  loading  so  many  festive 
tables,  gladdening  the  sense  and  comforting 
the  people  at  large  for  one  brave  hour,  is 
really  the  least  of  all  His  mercies  for  which 
our  gratitude  is  due.  Beyond  all  this  is  the 
kingdom  for  which  we  seek  and  pray.  Few, 
indeed,  have  found  it.  Fewer  in  proportion 
even  than  they  who  have  gotten  earthly  riches 
out  of  the  secret  store  for  which  all  strive, 
are  they  who  have  found  the  true  and  fade¬ 
less  riches  of  our  Father’s  love.  No  wonder 
the  cry  is,  “Strive  to  enter  into  the  kingdom; 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God”  For  all  price¬ 
less  things  are  these.  No  man  is  in  his  best 
estate  till  he  has  found  the  hidden  treasures 
which  make  up  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  it 
is  possible  to  have  it  in  this  world. 

Tbe  parable  of  the  discovered  treasure 
teaches  that  the  kingdom  lies  near  to  every 
man.  He  may  find  it  any  moment.  Most 
men  enter  into  its  great  joy  unexpectedly. 
They  did  not  think  to  find  heaven  in  such 
close  touch  with  their  own  hard  life.  They 
had  said,  there  is  no  treasure  for  me ;  in  all 
the  gladness  of  this  time  a  sad  heart,  a  sore 
bereavement,  a  bitter  disappointment,  makes 
my  place  one  of  gloom.  Our  Father  hears  the 
grim  complaints.  His  heart  is  moved  to  the 
greater  compassion.  “Look  deeper,  oh  my 
childen,”  He  seems  to  say,  “the  treasures  are 
below  the  surface !”  Sorrow  is  the  way  to 
glory,  if  one  look  at  the  things  unseen.  Those 
eternal  and  hidden  things  spring  upon  us  at  a 
bound.  Salvation  is  a  sudden  deliverance,  a 
discovered  mine  of  wealth.  There  was  a  gold 
seeker  who  had  sunk  all  in  a  mine  and  got 
from  it  only  a  bit  of  quartz  rock.  He  held  it 
in  his  hand  as  in  despair  he  sat  down  to  die, 
when  a  ray  of  sunshine  fell  upon  the  stone, 
showing  threads  of  gold  veining  it  through 
and  through.  He  w'as  transfigured  by  tbe 
discovery.  Like  tbe  man  in  tbe  parable,  he 
bid  his  treasure  and  bought  the  field  of  rock, 
where  countless  sums  were  waiting  to  be  taken 
out.  The  hardest  fates  have  often  tbe  highest 
resources,  if  men  look  into  them  with  the 
light.  That  is  the  way  God  gives  to  us  the 
jewels  of  His  grace.  We  crush  the  rock  and 
they  delight  to  drop  into  our  bands.  We  treat 
resolutely  the  returns  of  our  toil  and  outlay, 
and  that  which  only  buffeted  at  first  remains 
to  bless.  Oh,  despondent  man,  what  is  in 
thine  hand?  The  heavenly  jewel  of  joy  may 
be  in  that  which  you  wished  to  throw  away ! 

Of  course  there  may  be  a  selfish,  a  too 
greedy  search  for  good  in  the  gifts  of  divine 
love  among  the  hardships  of  our  lot.  When 
the  stamping  mills  were  grinding  out  gold 


one  day,  they  broke  a  priceless  “moonstone* 
into  fragments.  In  some  lives  tbe  great  mis¬ 
fortune  is  to  destroy  the  higher  good  in  haste 
to  gain  the  lower.  You  are  glad  to-day  for 
some  gain,  perhaps  because  you  are  ignorant 
of  a  loss.  You  caught  the  market  at  flood 
tide  and  rose  to  affluence.  Were  no  precious 
things  left  as  you  went  up  to  wealth?  More 
men  to-day  on  the  ebb  tide  of  affairs  will  find 
lost  treasure  in  the  uplooking  sands  Broth¬ 
ers,  we  are  not  so  widely  apart  in  worldly 
estate,  because  God’s  jewels  are  not  had  by 
chance,  nor  bought  on  the  exchanges,  and 
because  the  search  for  real  treasure  so  seldom 
fails  to  find  it.  Where  a  man  is  wise  enough 
to  be  a  merchant  who  seeks  “goodly  pearls,” 
he  knows  something  of  intrinsic  values.  He 
can  part  with  all  you  hold  dear  and  yet  feel 
himself  to  be  rich.  For  the  joy  of  that 
possession  many  this  day  are  glad  that  “they 
sold  all  they  had ;”  that  they  left  all  to  follow 
Jesus  1 

Finally,  “the  greatest  thing  in  the  world” 
is  not  your  sentiment  of  love  to  God  or  man, 
great  and  good  as  that  is  to-day ;  but  it  is 
your  faith  in  God  as  a  loving  Father,  your 
hold  on  Christ  as  a  deliverer  from  ultimate 
disaster.  The  fashion  of  our  day  is  to  doubt. 
The  pride  of  men  and  their  perdition  is  ag 
nosticism.  This  loss  or  eclipse  of  faith  sends 
men  to  suicide.  It  forbids  to  hunt  for  hidden 
treasure,  because  it  is  hid.  It  denies  the  un¬ 
discovered.  It  pauperizes  souls  and  plagues 
society  with  desperate  expedients  to  be  gay, 
with  horrible  mockings  of  gladness,  with  mis¬ 
erable  makeshifts  for  thanksgiving.  Some¬ 
times  the  agnostic  stumbles  on  the  treasure 
when  it  is  just  too  late.  There  was  found 
a  pit  where  a  poor  fellow  had  struck  gold 
with  the  last  flicker  of  his  wasted  life,  only 
to  write  in  the  debris  with  stiffening  fingers 
the  one  word,  “Home,”  and  die.  Rough  men 
found  him  dead  amid  his  treasure,  read  that 
word,  and  flung  themselves  down  to  weep  by 
his  side.  “Late,  late,  so  late!”  are  the  eyes 
of  the  unbelieving  blind  men  opened! 

Men  of  this  age,  the  King’s  treasures  lie  all 
about  you.  “Seek  and  ye  shall  find!”  is  the 
one  wise  maxim,  the  only  way  to  wealth,  the 
final  act  which  fills  the  soul  of  any  one  of  us 
with  complete  and  continuous  thanksgiving ! 


We  give  elsewhere  (page  50)  the  important 
report  presented  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  at 
its  recent  meeting  in  this  city  relative  to  the 
necessity  and  feasibility  of  an  Indian  Indus¬ 
trial  School,  for  the  proper  training  of  the 
1.500  Indian  youth  of  the  State.  As  things 
are,  these  youth  are  being  ruled  out  of  de¬ 
sirable  schools  beyond  our  State  lines,  and 
the  question  of  their  future  welfare  is  hence 
one  that  we  are  constrained  to  consider,  now 
and  here.  The  report  puts  it  none  too  stromjly 
when  it  says  that  they  are  growing  up  “ham¬ 
pered  and  helpless,”  quite  “untaught  in  mat¬ 
ters  essential  to  earning  a  livelihood  for  them 
selves.  ”  No  other  Church  has  done  so  much 
for  the  Indians  as  our  own,  and  it  is  in  order 
for  us  just  now  to  set  on  foot  an  institution  of 
untold  value  in  their  uplifting  Let  us  not 
be  indifferent  to  our  duty  in  this  matter,  nor 
undervalue  the  special  opportunity  of  meeting 
a  very  real  want,  which  lies  so  obviously  be¬ 
fore  us.  The  call  is  for  prompt  and  generous 
action. 


The  Madison-avenue  Presbyterian  Church 
moves  along  strongly  under  its  free  seat  sys¬ 
tem.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Thompson,  has  two 
assistants,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Mead  and  Bar¬ 
bour,  and  both  the  church  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  growing  under  their  united  labors. 
Goodwill  Chapel  is  also  doing  a  noble  work. 
E.  L.  Chichester  is  its  Superintendent. 
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DR.  YT.  6.  T.  SHEDD. 

By  B.  1C.  Fatteraon,  D.D.. 

While  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  as 
a  student,  I  had  a  classmate  who  had  spent 
two  years  at  Andover.  He  was  full  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  over  Professor  Shedd  (who  was  then  at 
that  old  New  England  School  of  the  Prophets), 
and  he  infused  somewhat  of  bis  enthusiasm 
into  me.  A  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews 
was  all,  I  think,  that  the  Professor  had  then 
published.  I  read  it  with  intense  interest  and 
it  had  a  great  influence  upon  my  subsequent 
studies  and  work.  Whatever  the  Professor 
published  afterwards  I  at  once  obtained  and 
read,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  studied  every¬ 
thing  that  came  from  his  pen,  though  unable 
to  accept  his  doctrine  of  realism. 

,So  warm  was  my  devotion  to  the  theologian 
and  literary  man,  that  early  in  my  ministry, 
though  unacquainted  with  him  personall}',  I 
sent  him  a  copy  of  the  flrst  sermon  I  ever 
printed.  It  was  one  that  grew  out  of  the  war, 
and  discussed  a  serious  political  question  con¬ 
nected  with  it.  Dr.  Shedd  replied  to  my  note 
.iccompanying  the  copy  in  a  long  letter  of  the 
greatest  kindness,  though  he  dissented  from 
the  leading  position  of  the  sermon. 

The  flrst  time  that  I  ever  saw  Professor 
Shedd  was  three  or  four  years  ago,  at  a  din¬ 
ner  of  the  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York, 
where  we  were  seated  side  by  side.  It  was  at 
the  time  that  the  Revision  discussion  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Church,  on  which  we  agreed  entirely. 
This  was  a  good  starting  point  for  a  conversa¬ 
tion  which  gave  me  great  delight  and  increased 
my  admiration  for  him.  I  told  him,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  what  I  have  written  above  as  to  the 
beginning  of  my  knowledge  of  him  and  the 
way  I  had  kept  up  with  the  reading  of  his 
writings.  Of  course  that  gave  him  pleasure. 
If  it  be  a  weakness  to  be  pleased  with  a  com¬ 
pliment,  no  man  is  above  it. 

After  that  I  had  occasional  correspondence 
with  him,  and  he  was  now  and  then  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  The  Presbyterian  Journal  under 
my  care.  Last  August  1  had  several  letters 
from  him.  How  calm  and  tranquil  and  even 
joyful  in  the  prospect  of  his  departure!  I  had 
written  to  him  asking  for  a  certain  article. 
He  replied  under  date  of  August  15th : 

“  I  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so  much  as  that.  My 
strength  is  inadequate  for  work.  I  am  in  my  last 
sickness,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  I  shall  live  very 
long.  There  is  an  organic  disease  in  the  abdomen 
that  prevents  digestion,  and  it  is  steadily  sapping 
my  life.  I  lie  in  bed  much  of  the  time,  and  have  not 
strength  to  walk  out-doors.  Together  with  this,  I 
have  had  to  supervise  a  supplementary  volume  of 
more  than  500  pages  to  my  Dogmatic  Theology, 
which  the  Scribners  are  publishing.  This  has  been 
a  great  draft  on  my  weakness,  and  is  still  on  my 
hands,  and  will  be  for  some  weeks.” 

In  response  to  a  reply  to  that,  he  wrote  a 
few  days  later: 

“  Your  sympathy  with  me  in  my  condition  is  very 
comforting,  as  well  as  what  you  say  about  my  writ¬ 
ings.  I  wish  I  were  more  worthy  of  it.  My  mental 
state  is  more  hopeful  and  happy  than  it  ever  was  in 
the  days  of  health  and  strength.  My  God  and  Saviour 
has  manifested  Himself  to  me  in  the  forgiveness  of 
my  great  sinfulness  all  my  days,  and  in  the  good 
hope  of  eternal  life  with  Him  in  heaven,  so  that  I  de¬ 
sire  to  depart  this  life  whenever  it  shall  please  Him. 
To  die  will  be  infinite  gain.” 

Earlier  in  the  summer,  when  I  had  a  little 
controversy  with  an  Episcopal  brother  on  the 
Intermediate  State,  Dr.  Shedd  wrote : 

“  Your  defense  of  the  Scripture  doctrine  pf  Hades 
as  a  place  of  punishment,  I  have  always  leaned  upon. 
The  Revisers  of  the  Bible  have  done  much  toward 


the  spread  of  Reetorationism,  by  adopting  the  pagan 
view  of  Hades— making  it  non-retributive.” 

Later  he  wrote  me  that  on  his  sick  bed  he 
had  read  my  little  book,  “Paradise,  or  the 
Place  and  State  of  Saved  Souls  Between 
Death  and  the  Resurrection,”  and  he  added : 

“  It  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  in  the  Church, 
and  I  hope  may  circulate  widely.  A  considerable 
number  of  our  ministers  are  adopting  wrong  views 
on  this  part  of  Eschatology,  while  they  are  sound  on 
other  subjects.” 

THE  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE’S  VISIT  TO 
LANE  SEMINARY. 

By  previous  appointment  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees  met  the  Assembly’s  special  Committee  at 
the  Burnet  House  in  Cincinnati,  November 
22nd.  There  were  but  three  or  four  absentees 
from  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  these 
sent  satisfactory  excuses,  while  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Assembly’s  Committee  were  pres¬ 
ent. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  Board,  in  making 
up  the  roll  before  the  Committee  was  admit¬ 
ted  for  the  conference,  a  letter  was  read  from 
Dr.  J.  G.  Monfort  of  the  Herald  and  Presby¬ 
ter,  tendering  to  the  Board  his  resignation  as 
a  trustee  on  account  of  the  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  years.  The  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  a 
suitable  minute. 

It  would  not  be  permissible  nor  honorable 
to  attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  con¬ 
ference  with  the  Assembly’s  Committee,  whose 
visit  at  one  time  had  been  looked  forward  to 
with  no  little  apprehension  by  the  participants 
on  both  sides.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the 
Trustees  had  expected  to  find  a  beheading 
machine  in  the  grips  of  any  of  these  brethren, 
they  had  never  said  so,  and  none  was  brought 
forth,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  intima¬ 
tion  that  such  an  instrument  of  execution  was 
even  in  process  of  construction  or  invention. 

Here  it  may  as  well  be  observed,  parenthet¬ 
ically,  that  the  criticisms  which  have  been 
made  of  members  of  this  Committee  for  ac¬ 
cepting  their  appointment,  did  not  have  their 
origin  with  any  one  connected  with  Lane 
Seminary,  and  if  there  was  anything  anywhere 
at  any  time  to  justify  such  criticism,  it  did 
not  appear  in  anything  that  was  said  or  done 
this  week  when  we  had  finally  met  face  to 
face. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  members  of  the 
Committee  had  expected  to  find  the  Trustees 
of  Lane  personally  pugnacious,  ecclesiasti¬ 
cally  rebellious,  and  officially  all  torn  up  and 
contentious  among  themselves,  they,  too,  were 
destined  to  be  disappointed.  At  least  one 
of  the  Committee  thus  expressed  himself  to 
a  reporter  as  quoted  in  this  morning’s  Com¬ 
mercial-Gazette  : 

“  If  no  other  good  results  from  this  confer¬ 
ence,  we  shall  become  better  acquainted. 
Some  of  us  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
Lane — much  that  is  unsatisafctory,  and  some 
of  the  Trustees  have  been  pictuied  to  us  as 
rather  ugly  fellows,  but  personal  contact  with 
them  does  not  bear  out  the  reputation  some  of 
their  unfriendly  brethren  have  given  them 
away  from  home.  I  think  that  it  is  good 
for  the  Church  and  the  Seminary  that  we  all 
came  together  in  a  friendly  way.  We  shall  go 
back  home  with  a  better  opinion  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees.  They  are  gentlemen,  not  heretics,  as 
some  would  have  us  believe.” 

If  I  had  not  heard  words  from  some  of  the 
Committee  very  much  like  this,  I  might  fear 
that  the  reporter  had  misquoted  the  remarks 
of  the  member,  for  these  newspaper  reporters, 
splendid  fellows  though  many  of  them  are, 
have  a  way  of  writing  up  things  in  exactly 
the  other  way. 

We  finally  got  down  to  the  really  serious 
work  which  was  before  us  in  the  conference. 
After  organization  the  Committee  was  invited 


to  come  before  the  Board  for  whatever  confer¬ 
ence  and  in  whatever  manner  they  might  de¬ 
sire.  It  would  not  be  right  to  say  that  there 
was  any  sort  of  embarrassment  on  either  side, 
or  even  of  constraint,  though  there  was  a 
manifest  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  delicacy,  a  frankness,  and  a  manly  can¬ 
dor  required  on  both  sides;  if  possible,  mis¬ 
apprehensions  and  mis  judgments  were  to  be 
removed  and  a  clearer  understanding  reached 
concerning  the  situation  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  Seminary. 

Information  of  a  more  formal  character  was 
given  in  a  paper  read  by  one  of  the  Trustees, 
especially  on  the  financial  situation,  and  then 
each  member  of  the  Board  expressed  his  per¬ 
sonal  convictions  and  feelings,  and  members 
of  the  Committee  asked  questions  and  were 
asked  questions  in  the  most  informal  manner 
possible,  and  it  is  no  betrayal  of  the  secrets 
of  the  conference  room  to  say  that  not  a  harsh 
sentence  was  uttered  on  either  side.  The  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Board  were  present  and  freely 
quoted.  I  cannot,  of  course,  say  what  im¬ 
pression  all  this  information  made  upon  the 
minds  of  members  of  the  Committee,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  much  of  it  was  new  to  them 
and  gave  them  impressions  they  never  before 
had  concerning  the  reasons  which  had  moved 
the  Board  in  its  action  on  several  important 
points,  as  well  us  our  purposes  for  the  future. 
We  took  the  Committee  into  our  confidence 
as  manifestly  we  could  not  take  the  public. 

The  conference  lasted  from  10  A.  M.  till  after 
IP.  M. ,  and  from  2.80  to  6.80  P.  M.  Then 
at  7.80  we  met  the  Committee  again,  and  they 
took  us  into  their  confidence  with  statements 
concerning  their  present  impressions  of  what 
their  report  to  the  Assembly  would  contain, 
and  we  formally  and  unanimously  expressed 
our  satisfaction  with  the  same. 

At  about  9  o’clock  the  formal  conference 
broke  up,  and  we  all  adjourned  to  the  hotel 
ordinary,  where  we  broke  bread  and  ate  salt 
together  and  made  speeches  both  grave  and 
gay  till  well  nigh  the  midnight  hour. 

I  have  come  home  from  this  conference  with 
a  lighter  heart  than  I  went  to  it.  and  yet  with 
an  increased  sense  of  my  responsibility  as  a 
Trustee.  I  fully  believe  that  we  are  to  be  left 
to  administer  the  trust  providentially  imposed 
upon  us  according  to  our  own  best  judgment, 
as  we  are  required  to  by  the  terms  of  our 
charter,  and  I  also  believe  that  the  Church 
will  yet  come  to  understand  that  we  never 
have  had,  and  have  not  now,  any  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  administer  this  trust  in  loyal 
connection  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  To 
this  our  charter,  as  well  as  our  obligations 
under  our  ordination  vows,  hold  us. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam. 

LOOAMSPOBT,  Ind..  Nov.  24,  18#4. 


It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  by  dreamers 
that  when  “Christ  came  unto  His  own.  His  own 
received  Him  not.  ”  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  to-day  the  multitude  would  recognize 
the  prophet  or  the  Messiah ;  but  they  stoned 
the  prophets  that  were  sent  and  crucified  the 
Messiah  who  succeeded  them.  It  is  not  a  sure 
sign  that  the  man  of  God  has  been  unfaithful 
that  the  world  calls  him  a  liar,  for  it  called 
his  Master,  Beelzebub.  If  Christ  were  to  re¬ 
turn  to-day  we  should  probably  see  what  men 
saw  in  the  years  of  our  Lord’s  ministry,  a 
vast  multitude  following  where  the  bread  was 
distributed,  and  “many”  turning  back  when 
He  speaks  of  spiritual  truths.  His  kingdom 
made  more  real  progress  when  He  addressed  a 
single  auditor  than  when  the  masses  thronged 
Him  and  would  have  made  Him  King.  Paul’ 
martyrdom  did  not  result  from  his  unlikenear 
to  Christ,  but  from  the  fidelity  with  which  h 
followed  His  divine  example. 
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SUMMER’S  LAST  SMILE. 

8t  Bollin  A.  Bewrer.  D.D. 

The  Andalusian  peasant  toiling  up  the  steep, 
rough  way  along  which,  in  the  days  of  Isa 
bella,  the  routed  Moors  were  driven  from  their 
last  stronghold  to  the  sea,  halts  on  the  high¬ 
est  ridge  commanding  the  whole  valley  of 
Grenada,  and  softly  murmurs  to  himself,  as 
if  he  saw  the  flight  of  the  old  masters  of  the 
land:  “It  is  the  Moors’  last  sigh.”  You  feel 
at  once  the  poetry  and  the  pathos  of  the 
name.  Here  the  old  conquerors  caught  their 
first  glimpse  of  future  possessions;  here,  after 
a  thousand  years,  their  despairing  children 
saw  the  last  glint  of  the  “winding  Xenii,” 
the  last  gleam  of  the  glorious  Alhambra  fade 
from  their  sight.  There  is  a  last  for  every 
first.  The  beginning  of  anything  in  this 
world  preludes  the  end.  The  shout  of  the 
conquering  invader  and  the  sigh  of  the  cap¬ 
tive  exile  are  parts  of  one  breath.  It  is  the 
rhythmic  flow  of  change ;  the  completed  cir¬ 
cles  of  movement  that  make  our  history. 
And  there  is  no  imperative  reason  why  the 
last  of  any  earthly  scene  should  be  evermore 
and  grimly  sad.  The  end  of  Paradise  was  a 
greed  for  more  than  was  good.  The  anguish 
of  the  “  last”  is  a  sin  somewhere  along  the  line. 

There  is  really  no  sadness  in  the  last  smiles 
of  our  summer.  These  fairest  of  mornings 
and  most  exhilarating  of  days  invite  to  exul¬ 
tation  rather.  Between  this  November  sum¬ 
mer  which  will  hide  under  the  snow  perhaps 
before  Thanksgiving,  and  that  other  in  June, 
which  covered  itself  with  cherry  and  apple 
blossoms,  there  is  a  difference,  but  not  a 
disagreement.  You  can  be  more  glad  now 
that  you  have  the  apples  put  away  in  store, 
than  when  the  early  bloom  was  threatened  by 
the  late  frost.  We  have  no  patience  with  the 
spirit  that  is  resolute  only  in  sighing,  that 
hunts  for  the  shadow  in  this  sunshine,  that 
always  refuses  to  trust  the  next  stage  of  the 
way,  and  sturdily  denies  that  the  end  of  a 
thing  is  better  than  the  beginning.  Somebody 
taught  our  ancestors  badly,  perhaps  it  was 
Byron  or  Tom  Moore.  There  has  been  such 
a  prepKinderance  of  sentiment  one  way  as  to 
make  us  treat  the  last  roses  and  the  last  smiles 
of  summer  as  if  they  were  avenging  visitors, 
with  hate  and  craftiness  to  steal  away  our 
peace.  That  depends  on  the  way  we  have 
lived.  Who  keeps  a  good  conscience  and  a 
clear  head  in  June  will  not  be  likely  to  whine 
that  November  bands  him  a  late  rose  with  a 
reminder  of  frost  on  its  petals.  The  most 
triumphant  thing  in  nature  is  the  flower 
whose  opening  was  preserved  like  a  fly  in 
amber,  by  a  coating  of  crystal  ice.  Bring  it 
inside,  and  as  the  imprisoned  thing  comes 
forth  it  will  fill  your  room  with  shouting  and 
laughter.  Oh  yes,  it  will  fade.  Did  you  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  live  forever?  You  can  forgive  its 
fading  by  remembering  its  last  brave,  bright 
smile.  Just  so  your  mother  smiled  when  she 
said  goodnight,  when  she  herself  fell  at  last 
asleep.  The  supreme  courage  of  that  dear 
heart  often  soothed  ours,  but  never  was  it  so 
grand  and  assuring  as  when  it  lighted  up  that 
last  earthly  scene.  It  was  like  Christ’s  prom¬ 
ise  of  His  resurrection. 

The  transition  from  summer  to  winter  is 
guarded  for  us  against  all  rudeness  and  shock. 
The  world  for  weeks  flames  with  beauty,  and 
transfigured  trees  lift  us  into  an  entrancing 
fellowship  with  them,  and  when  the  color 
fades  and  the  leaves  fall  the  forest  and  we 
are  the  best  of  friends  still.  They  have  laid 
down  a  carpet  for  your  feet,  and  opened  the 
forest  doors  to  you  with  welcome  and  freedom 
of  range.  There  is  no  gloom  in  these  open 
halls,  these  breezy  cloisters,  these  sunlit  and 
starlit  paths  sentineled  and  spaced  off  by  cen¬ 
tury  old  oaks  and  a  retinue  cf  fuch  stalwart 


comrades  of  the  race  of  men.  Standing  here 
in  clustering,  friendly  trees  flooded  by  the 
genial  glory  of  the  Indian  summer,  we  seem 
to  be  looking  at  the  world  through  the  gates 
of  paradise.  The  glooms  of  winter  are  in  the 
spirit  of  the  unhappy  and  unsatisfied.  You 
can  fllnd  them  anywhere  and  at  all  seasons. 
The  world  did  not  sin  when  man  fled  guiltily 
out  of  Eden.  There  is  no  remorse  on  any  line 
of  nature’s  face.  She  is  not  unsympathetic  if 
she  is  only  an  instrument  on  which  you  are 
to  play.  But  there  is  more  than  sympathy 
between  us  and  this  outer  world.  Some  lov¬ 
ing  hand  has  drawn  the  thread  of  golden  pur¬ 
pose  so  through  the  web  of  the  world  as  to 
leave  His  name  for  us  to  read,  and  His  lesson 
of  wise  adjustment  for  us  to  learn  by  sweet 
experience.  In  how  many  hard  places  are  we 
helped !  The  rock  is  a  shadow  from  the  beat 
and  the  nurse  of  a  refreshing  spring.  There 
is  healing  in  the  quick  growth  over  a  pestilent 
pool.  There  is  obliteration  of  battle,  as 
Wellington  found  crossing  Waterloo  in  July 
when  the  fields  of  carnage  were  green  with 
corn.  There  is  life  after  ages  of  death,  as 
Charapollion  found  one  day  a  mummy  grown 
all  over  with  the  wheat  of  Egypt  buried  in  it 
three  thousand  years  before.  There  is  a  rush 
to  the  recovery  from  disasters,  as  the  vine¬ 
yards  that  long  hid  Herculaneum,  and  that 
to-day  spring  beside  volcanic  rivers,  so  won¬ 
derfully  assert.  There  is  a  possibility  in  the 
most  hopeless  case,  as  the  hairbell  we  once 
saw  growing  from  the  ear  of  the  cast  of  a 
human  form  left  in  the  ashes  of  Pompeii  did 
most  delicately  affirm.  So  gently  does  nature 
hand  us  over  the  abysses,  so  she  fights  off  the 
frowns  of  winter,  so  this  friendly  face  cheers 
and  comforts  every  soul  that  has  found  its 
secret,  which  is  no  other  than  the  heart  of  God. 

One  mistake  we  may  make  here  that  is  full 
of  evil.  A  troubled  heart  is  not  a  mere 
shadow,  a  passing  mood.  The  tremendous 
blunder  of  to-day  is  to  treat  the  soul  as  if  it 
were  only  a  bundle  of  nerves  with  brain  cells 
at  one  attachment.  When  the  soul  is  sick, 
they  treat  the  nerves.  If  the  ache  within  is 
too  great,  they  smite  the  brain  with  a  pistol 
shot  in  a  sort  of  mad  revenge.  The  smile  of 
the  world  makes  a  frenzy  in  the  sin-sick  spirit. 
All  seasons  are  susceptible  of  despair  to  such 
as  have  an  evil  heart.  And  what  they  call 
death  may  be  only  the  beginning  of  something 
worse,  instead  of  the  end  of  all.  Ah,  let  us 
be  honest  with  ourselves  and  open-hearted 
toward  our  Redeemer  from  the  death  of  sin. 
There  should  be  no  “last  sigh”  in  a  world 
where  Christ  has  been.  The  last  smile  of  our 
summers  since  we  found  Him  and  believed 
has  been  fairest  of  all  because  they  brought 
us  nearer  the  summers  of  heaven  !  The  whole 
gladness  of  our  years  find  expression  in  our 
present  day  of  Thanksgiving. 


The  Rev.  John  Q.  Adams  of  San  Francisco 
is  just  now  spending  a  little  time  at  Clifton 
Springs.  N.  Y. ,  for  the  benefit  of  bis  health 
— this,  however,  with  an  occasional  diversion 
out  from  under  the  gentle  rule  of  Dr.  Henry 
Foster.  Thus  there  was  a  rally  of  the  “Con¬ 
necticut  Boys’  Brigade”  in  bis  honor  in  one  of 
the  New  Haven  churches  on  Wednesday  eve¬ 
ning,  November  21st,  and  be  was  there  and 
made  an  address.  As  the  originator,  or  father 
of  this  organization,  Mr  Adams’  presence  and 
speech  gave  a  very  special  interest  to  the 
occasion. 


Among  the  appeals  that  come  to  us  is  one 
from  Evangelist  Thomas  Ward  White,  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  Alabama  Indians,  among  whom  be 
has  labored  in  Texas  It  will  be  found  among 
our  church  items,  as  this  tribe  is  largely 
Presbyterian  in  faith. 


The  question.  What  legislation  will  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Seventy  propose  when  our  law-mak¬ 
ers  next  assemble  at  Albany?  is  an  interesting 
one,  but  it  ought  not  to  give  anxiety  to  the 
friends  of  reform,  on  the  ground  of  supposed 
antagonism  between  our  reformers  and  our 
Republican  legislators.  While  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  entire  State  is  not  so 
zealously  interested  in  the  city  as  are  we  who 
inhabit  it,  that  the  natural  jealousy  of  the 
rural  di^triots,  and  the  notion  prevailing  there 
that  the  interests  of  the  party  are  not  in  all 
cases  those  of  the  city,  will,  no  doubt,  act  as 
a  check  upon  radical  reform  legislation,  it  is 
also  to  be  expected  that  the  Committee  will 
so  unite  wisdom  and  tact  with  thorough 
loyalty  to  the  interests  they  are  set  to  guard 
that  these  interests  may  not  be  imperilled. 
It  is  necessary  that  bills  shall  be  carefully 
drawn,  and  it  is  also  imperative  that  they 
shall  be  so  drawn  that  while  not  militating 
against  true  party  interests,  they  do  not  bate 
one  jot  of  the  righteous  demand  for  reform 
which  the  people  of  this  city  are  now  in  a 
position  to  make. 

The  old  historical  house  of  worship  at  Wil¬ 
son,  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  which  had  stood 
the  storms  of  fifty  years  in  a  thoroughly  sound 
and  serviceable  condition,  was  entirely  con¬ 
sumed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  10th,  last. 
Of  its  early  history  Dr.  E.  B.  Sherwood  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  writes  in  a  very  interesting  way 
in  his  recent  volume.  At  one  time  and  for 
long  it  was  a  comparatively  strong  and  well- 
to-do  country  congregation,  and  always  the 
centre  of  good,  and  at  times  of  the  more  pow¬ 
erful  influences  of  the  Spirit.  Of  late  years 
the  congregation  has  suffered  many  depletions 
by  death  and  removal  to  the  West  and  else¬ 
where.  And  thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  i>eo- 
ple,  hitherto  always  self  supporting  and  help¬ 
ful  to  the  cause  at  large,  are  now  constrained 
to  make  appeal  to  their  brethren  round  about 
for  aid  in  replacing  their  destroyed  church. 
They  propose,  as  may  be  seen  elsewhere  (p.49), 
to  rebuild  in  a  modest  way.  We  trust, however, 
that  sufficient  aid  will  be  forthcoming  to  en¬ 
able  them  to  build  worthily  and  substantially. 
Their  record  is  a  good  one  from  first  to  last. 

The  Synodical  Foreign  Mission  Committee 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ohio  will  soon 
hold  their  First  Annual  Congress  of  Missions. 
The  time  fixed  is  December  4th  and  5th 
(Tuesday  and  Wednesday),  and  the  place  Mans¬ 
field.  The  speakers  named  include  mission- 
aiies  of  both  sexes,  pastors  and  secretaries, 
and  it  is  evident,  on  a  glance  at  this  array  and 
the  programme  of  topics,  that  the  Committee 
are  taking  the  utmost  pains  to  begin  well, 
and  then  rise  and  keep  rising  to  the  close.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  is  Prof.  H.  W. 
Hulbert  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

A  very  important  course  of  lectures  is  to  be 
given  by  Columbia  College  to  the  public  this 
winter.  Professor  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  of 
University  College,  London,  is  to  be  the  lec¬ 
turer  ;  his  subject,  the  History  and  Literature 
of  Buddhism.  Professor  Rhys  Davids  has 
probably  no  peer  for  scholarship  in  this  de¬ 
partment.  The  subject  is  of  more  than  mere 
literary  or  scientific  interest.  We  have  come 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  Comparative 
Religion  as  a  help  to  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  our  own.  And  while  some  are 
making  extravagant  claims  for  Buddhism  as  a 
religion  of  morality  and  aspirition,  others  are 
undervaluing  that  which  in  this  religion  is  of 
real  importance.  Both  attitudes  are  wrong, 
both  are  the  result  of  ignorance.  These  lec¬ 
tures,  which  will  be  given  on  January  15th, 
22nd,  29th,  February  5th.  12th,  19th,  will  bring 
a  better  and  clearer  light  to  bear  upon  the 
subject  than  has  hitherto  been  given  to  those 
who  are  intelligently,  but  not  scientifically 
interested. 


Novemoei  29. 
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Histoky  of  Akt  in  Primitive  Greece. 
Mycenian  Art.  From  the  French  of 
George  Perrot,  Professor  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters.  Member  of  the  Institute, 
Paris,  and  Charles  Chipiez.  Illustrated 
with  Five  Hundred  and  Forty  four  En¬ 
gravings  in  the  Text  and  Twenty  Colored 
Plates.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Chap¬ 
man  and  Hall.  New  York :  A.  C.  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Company.  $10. 

Since  the  earliest  days  of  Schliemann’s  re¬ 
markable  discoveries  on  the  sites  of  ancient 
Greek  cities,  the  history  of  art  has  taken  on  a 
new  character,  and  the  philosophy  of  history  a 
new  basis  for  induction.  The  present  volumes, 
which  though  complete  in  themselves  are 
only  a  part  of  a  monumental  work  on  the  art 
history  of  Greece,  occupying  at  least  ten  vol¬ 
umes,  have  been  preceded  by  seven  volumes 
treating  of  Oriental  art,  as  a  basis  for  that 
consummate  product  of  the  human  sense  for 
beauty  which  we  know  as  Greek  art.  The 
work  is  by  no  means  a  popular  one ;  in  the 
highest  degree  it  is  technical ;  though  the 
charm  of  the  subject  and  the  continual  pres 
ence  of  that  sense  of  the  ideal  which  charac¬ 
terizes  all  French  literature — that  of  knowl¬ 
edge  as  well  as  that  of  power — make  the  book 
interesting  even  to  laymen.  Tbe  study,  it  is 
to  be  remembered,  is  of  “an  art  that  had  run 
its  course  when  the  Dorian  invasion  swept 
over  the  country,”  an  art  which  antedates  the 
Epos  and  the  dawn  Of  history  in  Greece,  an 
art  which  was  born  and  flourished  and  did  its 
preparatory  work  while  letters  were  unknown 
in  Europe. 

Yet  early  as  it  was,  this  early  Greek  art  of 
which  the  exemplars  are  found  in  the  excava¬ 
tions  in  the  Troad  and  at  Thera,  Mycenae  and 
Tyrins,  was  historically  half  way  between  the 
beginning  of  art  and  now.  This  being  so,  we 
wonder,  as  we  turn  these  fully  illustrated 
pages,  why  its  product  as  seen  in  the  speci¬ 
mens  here  given  was  so  crude,  so  far  from 
even  suggesting  the  splendor  that  was  Greek 
art  as  the  world  knows  it.  Our  authors  ac 
count  for  it  in  part  by  the  fact  that  these 
primitive  Greek  artists  knew  only  the  deca¬ 
dence  of  the  Oriental  world,  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt.  Even  so  the  formlessness  of  the  early 
Greek  idols  strikes  one  with  amazement — the 
best  of  them  falls  short  of  some  of  the  totem 
poles  of  Alaska,  for  example. 

Yet  as  we  study  these  relics  of  the  past,  we 
find  that  in  one  very  striking  characteristic 
they  prophecy  the  future  of  Greek  art  and 
break  entirely  away  from  the  Oriental  idea, 
from  which  came  their  original  inspiration. 
These  early  Greek  artists  were  open-eyed, 
alert,  full  of  invention ;  they  looked  with  in¬ 
telligent  curiosity  on  the  world  around,  asked 
of  it  its  meaning,  and  with  however  little  of 
technic,  they  informed  their  art  work  with 
so  much  of  that  meaning  as  bad  been  revealed 
to  them.  Our  authors  illustrate  this  inter¬ 
esting  fact  by  contrasting  tbe  variety  of  rep¬ 
resentations  of  animal  forms,  of  the  bull,  for 
example,  with  the  three  or  four  conventional 
attitudes  invariably  repeated  in  Egyptian  art. 
More  perfect  the  latter  may  be,  very  rude  the 
former,  but  tbe  former  show  an  observant,  in¬ 
terested  watch  of  nature  of  which  the  latter 
know  nothing.  It  is  by  *  another  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  same  characteristic  that  early 
Greek  art  was  not  long  content  with  the  low 


relief  in  which  Egypt  and  Assyria  wrought 
with  such  admirable  execution,  but  preferred, 
however  rudely,  to  express  its  ideas  in  high 
relief  and  the  wholly  detached  figure. 

Considerations  such  as  these  count  for  some¬ 
thing,  though  they  do  not  stand  alone,  in  the 
interesting  discussion  of  the  race  question 
which  forms  one  chapter  of  this  work.  Were 
the  people  who  wrought  in  these  excavated 
cities  of  tbe  Semitic  racel  Were  they  Phry¬ 
gians  from  the  steppes  of  Asia!  There  is 
much  for  either  theory ;  but  our  authors  seem 
to  have  probability  on  their  side  in  their  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  were  Pelasgi,  lonians,  and 
other  kindred  tribes,  the  direct  ancestors  of 
the  Hellenes  of  the  Epic  and  of  history. 

The  work  goes  deeply  into  such  questions  as 
the  site  of  Troy,  the  topographical  indications 
of  the  Iliad,  and  the  like. 

The  Life  of  Christ  as  Represented  in  Art. 
By  Frederick  W.  Farrar,  Archdeacon  of 
Westminster.  With  Numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Frontispiece.  New  York :  Mac¬ 
millan  and  Company.  1894.  $(>. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  the 
thought  that  He  whose  life  on  earth  was 
devoted  wholly  to  service,  by  whom  tbe  grati¬ 
fication  of  the  oBsthetic  sense  seems  never  to 
have  been  recognized  as  a  necessity,  should  to 
so  great  a  degree  be  the  inspiration  of  art. 
The  thought  of  Jesus  has  always  been  espe¬ 
cially  near  to  the  great  painters  as  to  the 
great  poets  of  Christianity.  Archdeacon  Far¬ 
rar  writes  of  those  works  of  pictorial  art,  not 
as  an  art  critic,  but  as  a  historian.  His  desire 
is  to  see  the  self-revelation  of  the  Christian 
ideal  in  all  stages  of  its  progress  from  the 
earliest  days;  and  of  the  three  books  inwhiih, 
as  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  great  nation  write  their 
autobiographies,  tbe  books  of  deeds  and  words 
and  art,  he  believes  with  that  writer  that 
“the  only  quite  trustworthy  one  is  the  last. ” 
The  study  of  the  Life  of  Christ  in  Art,  there¬ 
fore.  has  “a  real  importance  as  indicating  tbe 
great  phases  of  religious  thought  which  have 
changed  and  are  changing  from  age  to  age.” 
Those  who  know  from  Dr.  Farrar’s  Life  of 
Christ  how  graphic,  how  full  of  color  and  of 
atmcspheie  is  his  style,  know  how  happy  must 
be  his  treatment  of  this  subject.  Tbe  method, 
of  course,  is  historical,  beginning  with  tbe 
rude  symbols  and  ideographs  found  in  tbe 
catacombs  and  on  certain  tombs.  The  text  is 
full  of  illustrations,  and  there  are  a  num 
ber  of  full-page  plates.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  the  following  parts :  Reserve  of 
tbe  Early  Christians  in  Painting  Christ,  Per¬ 
sonal  Aspect  of  the  Saviour,  From  Byzan¬ 
tine  Art  to  the  Renaissance,  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Mother,  Tbe  Birth  at  Bethlehem,  In¬ 
cidents  of  the  Infancy,  Scenes  of  the  Minis¬ 
try,  The  Last  Supper,  The  Suffering  Christ, 
The  Risen  Christ,  and  The  Last  Judgment. 
Each  of  these  subjects  is  treated  in  several 
chapters.  Tbe  illustrations  are  usually  from 
the  less  known  works  of  art,  though  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  they  were  selected  does  not 
appear. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1894.  $1.52. 

Of  course  the  author  of  A  Window  in  Thrums 
would  have  his  imitators,'  good,  bad.  and  in¬ 
different.  It  should  be  a  very  superficial 
reader  who  would  rank  the  writer  of  this 
book  among  any  of  them.  No  doubt  the 
scene  is  a  lowland  Scottish  farming  village, 
no  doubt  the  stories,  like  the  chapters  of  Mr. 
Crockett’s  wonderful  little  book,  give  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  unique  set  of  men  and  of  manners 
such  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  sur¬ 
roundings  tbe  world  over.  No  doubt  tbe 
present  writer  has  the  shrewd  insight,  the 
sympathetic  observation,  the  artist’s  gift  of  a 
true  generalization  that  his  literary  prede¬ 


cessor  and  contemporary  has,  but  there  is  no 
imitation  here.  In  Drumtochty  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  we  have  no  replica  of  Thrums  and  Its  peo¬ 
ple,  but  here,  as  well  as  there,  we  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  men  and  their  thoughts  and  ways  such 
as  we  recognize  to  be  true,  though  we  never 
in  our  own  experience  have  known  the  like. 
And  it  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  work.  The 
humor,  the  pathos,  the  keen  appreciation  are 
inimitable.  Here  are  the  men  and  women 
of  the  stock  which  made  the  Disruption  and 
the  Free  Kirk  a  possible  thiug.  Plain,  sturdy, 
slow  of  speech,  profound  of  thought,  dry  and 
caustic  of  tongue,  and  shrewd  of  insight, 
canny,  neighborly,  social,  yet  reserved,  full  of 
unconscious  poetry,  because  living,  whether 
“converted”  or  not,  more  consciously  in  tbe 
light  of  the  other  world  than  in  that  of  tbe 
sun  that  shines  on  Scottish  hills  and  lochs, 
hard-headed,  logical,  self-respecting  and  con¬ 
siderate— tbe  ideal  Scotch  peasant  is  here  pic¬ 
tured  with  an  artist’s  pen.  The  heart  grows 
warm  and  the  eye  dims  above  tbe  smiles  that 
come  and  go  while  one  reads  these  sketches. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  book  except 
its  name,  which  is  needlessly  sentimental,  for 
the  “bunnie  briar  bush,”  though  touchingly 
connected  with  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  sketches,  Domsie  (Domine. 
the  schoolmaster),  is  not  of  sufiScient  impor¬ 
tance  even  there  to  justify  so  feeble  a  title. 

The  Odes  of  Horace.  Translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  By  W.  E  Gladstone.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894.  $1.60. 

This  long-expected  volume  quite  meets  tbe 
anticipations  its  promise  aroused.  It  was  not, 
perhaps,  easy  at  first  to  think  of  Mr.  Glad 
stone  as  a  poet,  but  it  is  not  diflScult  to  under¬ 
stand  bis  love  for  Horace,  who  has  been  dear 
to  so  many  men  of  action.  These  renderings 
are  the  renderings  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  strong,  polished,  dignified,  penetrated 
through  and  through  with  the  feeling  of  the 
original,  and  almost  verbally  literal.  Colder 
than  tbe  original,  and  wanting,  perhaps,  the 
thrill  that  vibrates  in  Horace’s  lines,  these 
verses  are,  on  the  whole,  worthy  of  their  orig¬ 
inal,  and  worthy,  too.  of  the  scholarly  gifts 
and  patriotic  spirit  of  the  translator. 

Hypatia;  or.  New  Foes  with  an  Old  Face. 
By  Charles  Kingsley.  Illustrated  from 
Drainings  by  William  Martin  Johnson. 
Two  Volumes  in  a  Box.  New  York  :  Har¬ 
per  and  Brothers.  1893.  $7. 

This  is  one  of  tbe  most  beautiful  books  of 
the  season,  in  silk  cover,  on  plate  paper,  with 
a  portrait  of  Kingsley,  and  innumerable  mar¬ 
ginal  illustrations,  vignettes,  head  and  tail 
pieces  and  full  page  plates  all  in  half  tone. 
The  artist’s  conception  of  the  countenances  of 
tbe  various  characters  is  rather  impressive, 
and  his  vignettes,  in  all  their  infinite  variety 
of  subject,  never  in  any  way  traverse  the 
sphere  of  tbe  story  or  jar  upon  the  mind  by 
any  sort  of  irrelevance.  As  to  the  novel, 
that  wonderful  picture  of  Christendom  in  the 
fifth  century,  it  needs  no  comment.  But  it  is 
well  that  to  the  rising  generation  it  should 
first  become  known  in  such  a  form  as  this. 

Holland.  By  Edmondo  de  Amicis.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Thirteenth  Edition  of  the 
Ualian.  By  Helen  Zimmern.  Illustrated. 
In  Two  Volumes.  Philadelphia:  Porter 
and  Coates.  1894.  $6. 

Signor  de  Amicis  is  noted  for  his  skill  in 
travelling — which  ought  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fine  arts — and  for  his  power  of  seeing  into 
national  character.  No  guide  book  can  be 
more  authoritative  than  his  works,  but  they 
have  no  other  guide-book  qualities  beside  accu¬ 
racy.  His  Italian  is  charming,  and  Miss  Zim  - 
mem,  an  experienced  translator,  does  it  full 
justice  in  her  English.  The  book  is  well  made 
and  beautifully  illustrated  with  many  photo¬ 
gravures  taken  from  photographs  expressly 
made  for  this  work  by  Dr.  Charles  L.  Mitchell. 


If  they  lack  Bomewhat  in  human  interest,  they  open  the  eyes  of  the  reader  to  the  things  attitude  of  the  father  toward  bis  daughter 
they  are  well  selected  for  picturesque  and  his-  that  are  about  him — flowers  or  birds  or  stones  throwing  up  into  high  relief  her  passionate 
torical  purposes,  and  the  work  of  reproduction  or  men,  it  matters  little  what  we  look  at,  so  protest  against  the  relations  of  men  and 
Is  Tery  fine.  Those  of  our  readers  who  con-  long  as  we  know  bow  to  see— and  make  him  women — all  men,  whether  father,  lover,  or 
template  making  the  “pilgrimage*  described  by  so  much  the  richer.  The  charming  pages  husband.  The  situations  are  well  painted, 
on  another  page  will  find  this  book  an  admir-  in  this  daintily  made  book  are  the  informal  the  setting  is  true  to  the  time,  the  real  griev- 
able  means  of  preparation  for  a  part  of  the  diary  of  a  year’s  unscientific  but  intelligent  ances  of  women,  found  not  so  much  in  law 
journey.  observation  of  birds.  And  the  purpose  of  the  or  convention  as  in  the  attitude  toward  them 

Lxttbbs  of  Ekily  Dickinson.  Edited  by  *^riter  is  not  to  give  instruction  in  what  of  their  male  relatives  and  intimate  friends, 

Mabel  Loomis  Todd.  In  Two  Volumes.  Mr.  Parkhurst  calls  “tbe  panoramic  science”  are  well  brought  out — the  ease  with  which, 

Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  1894.  $2.  (though  he  does  incidentally  teach  a  good  in  these  days  of  ours,  the  girl  can  escape 

Those  who  knew  Emily  Dickinson  can  easily  deal),  but  to  show  us  all  that  we  too  may  from  all  these  disabilities  and  live  her  inde- 
imagine  how  much  to  her  must  have  been  tbe  make  acquaintance  with  the  birds  without  pendent,  free  “  bachelor"  life.  And  then — why 
coming  into  her  later  life,  her  life  of  long  far  journeying  or  much  leisure.  It  is  not  even  then  it  comes  to  pass  that  love  is  still  lord  of 
seclusion,  of  the  bright  young  spirit  of  her  necessary  to  live  in  the  country,  for  all  these  all,  that  the  faithful  lover  who  has  candor 
who  became  her  literary  executor.  Mrs.  Todd  observations  were  made  in  Central  .Park  in  enough  to  see  bow  things  look  and  feel  to  the 
understands  Emily  Dickinson — what  is  there  this  city,  and  most  of  them  in  the  Ramble,  girl  he  loves,  and  the  rebellious  lover  who 
more  to  say?  Perhaps  also  to  add  that  in  not  which  covers  one-sixteenth  of  a  square  mile,  submits  because  be  must  to  his  sweetheart’s 
one  instance  has  the  editor  violated  the  sane-  Mr.  Parkhurst’s  English  is  pure  and  musical,  desire  for  independence  and  free  development, 
titles  of  a  life  singularly  reserved,  singularly  his  observation  shrewd  and  sympathetic — as  is  both  have  their  innings  at  last  when  tbe  girls 
refined  and  delicate.  It  would  have  been  shown  by  his  discovery  that  birds  are  temper-  discover  that  free  development  and  bachelor 
easy  to  have  included  in  these  letters  some-  amentally  different — that  they  have  variations  independence  are  not,  after  all,  the  best 
thing  that  it  would  have  hurt  tbe  writer  to  which  may  not  be  classified  and  set  down  in  things  in  life.  The  tone  of  modernity,  marked 
have  the  public  read.  Such  mistakes  have  text  books.  in  all  Mrs.  Harrison’s  works,  is  peculiarly 

been  made  by  editors  of  wider  fame  than  Hieroglyphic  Bibles.  Their  Origin  and  His  appropriate  here,  and  the  genuine  feeling, 
Mrs.  Todd;  tut  she  has  not  made  them.  tory.  A  Hitherto  Unwritten  Chapter  of  the  honest  perception  of  the  reality  of  the 

Perhaps  her  task  was  the  more  easy  be-  Bibliography.  With  Facsimile  lllustra-  situation,  redeems  it  from  the  triviality  of 

^use  Emily  Dickinson  so  throughly  respected  SieroglyphS’  Bibl?‘Told“in  “storles^  by  8°“® 

her  own  sanctities.  She  gave  herself  fully,  Frederick  A.  Laing.  New  York  :  Freder-  The  Woman’s  Book.  Dealing  Practically  with 

exuberantly  even,  to  her  friends,  as  these  ick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $9.  the  Modem  Conditions  of  Home  Life,  Self¬ 

letters  show.  They  are  full  of  a  humorous  Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 


exuberantly  even,  to  her  friends,  as  these  ick  A.  Stokes  Company.  $9. 
letters  show.  They  are  full  of  a  humorous  Those  of  us  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
self -revelation.  But  they  reveal  nothing  that  grow  up  in  a  house  that  contained  “A  Curi 
dignity,  self-respect,  the  sense  of  human  in-  Hieroglypbick  Bible,  or  select  passages  in 
dividuality,  forbid  to  make  public.  Doubtless  jjig  old  and  New  Testaments  represented  with 
there  were  intimate  passages  in  which  for  be-  emblematical  figures  for  the  amusement  of 


Support,  Education,  Opportunities,  and 
Every  day  Problems.  By  Various  Authors. 
Two  Volumes.  Four  Hundred  Illustrations. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1894. 
Tbe  whole  art  of  living,  from  a  material 


there  were  intimate  passages  in  which  for  be-  emblematical  figures  for  the  amusement  of  standpoint,  is  the  subject  of  this  book.  Its 
loved  eyes  tbe  veil  of  intimate  personality  youth,”  will  be  exceedingly  interested  in  the  primary  aim  being  to  give  accurate  informa- 
was  drawn  aside,  but  those  passages  are  not  present  work,  though  it  will  not  be  necessary  ^>on  on  vital  questions,  it  is  in  fact,  if  not 
to  be  found  here.  to  have  pored  over  the  queer  pages  of  that  in  form,  a  cyclopaedia  of  current  living  for 

Those  who  anywhere  during  the  twenty  old  board-covered  volume  to  have  won-  ready  reference.  Though  its  topics  are  those 
years  before  Emily  Dickinson’s  death  spent  a  dered  why  the  Lord  God  should  always  of  which  the  immediate  interest  is  woman’s, 
few  years  less  or  more  in  Amherst,  knowing  be  represented  by  certain  strange  marks  en-  tli®y  nre  in  no  sense  foreign  to  the  interest  of 
of'her  only  as  tbe  strange,  gifted  woman  who  closed  in  a  halo  (not  wotting  that  they  were  man,  the  woman’s  cause  being  in  truth  as 
always  wore  a  white  gown  and  never  crossed  the  Hebrew  letters,  J  H  W  H),  or  to  have  “  poetry,  the  cause  of  man. 
her  own  threshold,  but  not  being  of  been  impressed  by  the  remarkable  counte-  -A®  »  home  maker,  a  wage-earner,  a  prop- 
the  small  number  admitted  to  pass  the  door  nances  of  the  sun  and  crescent  moon,  or  the  erty-holder,  woman  is  here  fully  instructed  as 
of  that  pleasant  house  on  Main  Street,  were  astounding  comparative  proportions  of  the  opportunities  and  her  limitations  by 

probably  not  so  much  surprised  when  four  dove,  the  olive  leaf,  and  the  ark— to  be  inter-  representative  writers  in  their  respective  fields, 
years  ago  they  read  her  poems  as  they  now  ested  in  this  “unwritten  chapter  of  bibliogra-  Their  review  of  tbe  principal  occupations  open 
will  bo  at  the  reading  of  these  letters.  For  phy.”  The  parent  who  is  just  now  wrestling  women  does  not  attempt  to  include  all 
they  knew  that  she  was  a  woman  of  unusual  with  the  problem  of  a  choice  of  Christmas  ®ligible  industries,  but  chiefly  such  as  pre¬ 
parts  and  strong  individuality ;  they  knew  that  books  for  the  children,  bewildered  by  the  suppose  some  degree  of  education  and  intelli- 
it  was  not  the  emptiness  of  her  life  or  a  lack  of  variety  and  beauty  of  the  illustrated  books  on  g®Dce.  and  the  interesting  conclusion  is  reach - 
interest  in  realities  that  kept  her  secluded  the  shop  tables,  will  be  struck  with  surprise  ed  that  “of  the  thousands  of  untrained  women 
within  the  four  walls  of  her  own  house— they  on  learning,  that  though  the  first  idea  of  illus-  come  from  country  homes  to  get  work  in 

were  prepared  for  something  strong,  original,  trating  books  for  children  came  to  the  famous  York  or  any  other  large  city,  nine-tenths 

elusive,  like  the  poetic  element  in  her  verses.  German  teacher,  Comenius,  in  1657,  and  was  h®^®  ‘^®“®  better  even  financially  to 

But  the  warm  affection,  the  bubbling  merri-  realized  in  bis  Orbis  Pictus  as  an  artful  way  remained  in  their  homes.”  Unhappily 

ment,  the  quick  humor  that  glance  and  beam  of  inducting  little  folk  into  a  knowledge  of  book  will  hardly  reach  the  class  who  need 

in  these  pages  are  more  than  they  were  pre-  the  Latin  tongue,  the  first  application  of  this  teaching.  House  building,  the  best  appor- 

pared  for.  She  is  still  the  poet  in  these  let-  ingenious  idea  to  the  use  of  English  children  tionment  of  space  allotted  for  the  home 
ters  of  hers— responsive,  elusive,  suggestive,  not  conversant  with  Latin  was  made  in  that  ground®.  flower  garden,  and  a  very  full 

enigmatical  often,  yet  always  touching  very  Hierogylphick  Bible,  published  little  more  pap®r  on  that  fascinating  topic.  House  Dec- 
a  deep  spring  in  her  reader’s  heart ;  but  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  present  vol-  oration  and  Furnishing,  give  the  latest  infor- 

here  she  is  “all  that  and  all  the  rest,”  the  nnie  is  very  superbly  made,  the  American  edi-  mation  on  these  subjects,  with  full-page  color 

true  woman,  sister,  friend,  deeply  loving,  tion  being  limited  to  one  hundred  copies,  prints  and  clear  cuts.  Dr.  J.  West  Roosevelt 
self-forgetful,  alive  to  all  that  concerns  those  The  historic  sketch  shows  deep  research,  but  discusses  Hygiene  in  the  Home,  Sanitary  Meth- 
whom  she  loves,  a  blithe  spirit  and  a  pure,  jg  written  with  a  light  and  clever  hand.  The  ods,  and  Nursing,  insisting  on  absolute  clean¬ 
soaring  most  easily  in  the  upper  air,  yet  liv-  reproductions  and  facsimiles  are  admirably  liness.  Kate  Doulgas  Wiggin  earned  the  right 
ing  always  in  the  sphere  where  they  live  who  done.  The  second  part  of  the  work,  Mr.  speak  on  the  Training  of  Children  by  her 
are  her  friends.  There  is  no  narrowness  here,  Laing’s  New  Hieroglyphic  Bible,  though  book  on  The  Rights  of  the  Child,  and  her  con- 
tbough  no  account  is  made  of  outward  events,  clever  and  interesting,  seems  to  have  hardly  tribution  to  this  work  is  valuable.  The  ques- 
oi  public,  even  of  literary  interests— no  nar-  sufficient  reason  for' being ;  or  if  that,  it  would  *be  Education  of  Women  is  treated 

rowness,  for  her  interest  in  life  includes  the  assuredly  be  better  as  a  separate  work  in  less  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbot  with  serious  fairness, 

interests  of  all  whom  she  cares  for.  These  cumbrous  form.  1“  Books  and  Reading  Thomas  Wentworth 

Higginson  discourses  delightfully  for  the  mind 


interests  of  all  whom  she  cares  for.  These 
volumes  may  not  create  the  sensation  which 
the  publication  of  her  poems  did,  but  the 
poems  need  the  letters,  and  the  letters  are 
worthy  of  a  place  beside  the  poems. 


A  Bachelor  Maid.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison 


With  Illustrations  by  Irving  R.  Wiles!  atbirst  for  knowledge.  Writing  from  within 


New  York :  The  Century  Company.  1894, 
11.25. 


Thk  Birds’  Calendar.  By  H.  E.  Parkhurst.  remarkably  clever  book 


>mpany.  1894.  the  charmed  circle  of  our  best  society,  Mrs. 

Constance  Cary  Harrison  speaks  with  author- 
Mrs.  Harrison  ity  of  its  usages  and  demands,  despite  her 


Illustrated.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  has  done  nothing  better,  not  even  in  the  open-  modest  disclaimer  of  any  attempt  to  dogma- 


Sons.  1894.  |1.60.  ing  chapters  of  the  Anglomaniacs,  than  in  this  tize.  Her  two  essays.  Society  and  Social 

The  best  gift  that  one  can  make  to  a  friend  picture  of  the  revolt  of  two  “society”  girls  Usage,  and  Woman’s  Handiwork,  are  perhaps 
at  Christmas  tide  or  at  any  other  time  of  year  against  trammels  which,  in  their  minds,  the  most  attractive  of  the  series,  charming  by 
is  one  which  puts  him  in  larger  possession  of  hindered  and  impeded  their  development.  The  their  literary  form  and  lightness  of  touch, 
his  world.  Books  like  this  have  that  function :  >  study  of  the  conditions  is  very  well  done,  the  She  throws  the  clear  light  of  perfect  familiar- 
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ity  on  the  subtle  requirements  of  modem 
etiquette,  and  the  niceties  of  card  form,  polite 
correspondence,  and  other  social  formalities. 
.Esthetics  and  Practicalities  of  Dress  are  the 
subjects  of  comprehensive  chapters,  and  the 
Art  of  Travel  is  admirably  defined  by  Elisa¬ 
beth  Bisland.  The  supplementary  chapter 
contains  exhaustive  lists  of  books  for  reference 
or  general  reading,  blank  legal  forms,  guide 
books  and  steamer  lists,  tables  of  distance, 
measure,  and  coinage,  with  other  useful  con¬ 
densed  matter  well  arranged.  The  work  is  a 
good  specimen  of  bookmaking  in  typography 
and  illustration ;  it  may  be  summed  up  as  one 
of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  recent 
domestic  literature,  a  sort  of  compendium  of 
social  economics. 

Chris,  the  Model  Maker.  A  Story  of  New 
York.  By  William  O.  Stoddard.  With 
Illustrations  by  B  West  Olinedienst.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  1894. 

Chris  was  a  dwarfed  and  lame  boy  with 
surprising  mechanical  genius.  His  brother, 
Phil,  was  a  marvel  of  physical  strength  and 
surgical  instincts.  Their  mother  kept  a  laun¬ 
dry  ;  their  “  boss”  was  a  remarkable  old  noble- 
^  man,  a  Polish  exile,  and  his  daughter  a  girl  of 
wonderful  musical  ability.  The  story  is  full 
of  incident  told  in  Mr.  Stoddard’s  own  style, 
which  is.  perhaps,  somewhat  scrappy  and 
abrupt.  Mr.  Stoddard  seems  to  have  his 
mind  directed  to  some  common  practices  in 
the  way  we  are  governed  in  this  city,  though 
there  is  nothing  unsuited  for  children’s  read¬ 
ing.  _ 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  author  of  “Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan,” 
Isabella  Bird  Bishop,  enjoys  a  wide  reputation 
on  account  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  peoples 
and  lands  which  she  has  described, as  well  as  for 
the  art  displayed  in  the  narrative.  Anything 
which  she  writes  will  be  compared  with  the 
earlier  work  and  will  be  held  to  a  high  stan¬ 
dard  Her  latest  is  Among  the  Tibetans,  a 
small  volume  in  which  she  details  the  incidents 
of  a  journey  to  and  through  the  highlands  of 
Western  Central  Asia.  The  narrative  is  in¬ 
structive  and  picturesque,  but  the  subject  is 
not  of  sufficient  interest  in  itself  to  arouse 
much  enthusiasm.  Lofty  mountains,  rushing 
torrents,  curious  cities  and  strange  natives 
give  material  for  description,  but  the  curiosity 
and  surprise  which  the  stolid  Chinese  or  the 
vivacious  Japanese  call  forth  are  here  lacking. 
Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  $1.) 

Three  Boys  on  an  Electrical  Boat,  by  John 
TrowbridgCj  is  one  of  the  books  to  give  the 
boys  for  Christmas.  They  will  delight  in  the 
adventures  of  the  two  loyal  schoolfellows  who 
afterward  turned  out  to  be — but  no  matter 
what  they  turned  out  to  be.  The  escape  from 
school,  the  remarkable  torpedo'  boat,  the 
courage  and  intelligence  with  which  the  boys 
made  themselves  useful  on  board  of  her,  even 
the  meannesses  of  the  naughty  boy,  all  are 
told  with  animation  in  an  excellent  spirit,  and 
what  is  of  great  importance  in  excellent  Eng¬ 
lish.  If  the  outcome  is  somewhat  melodra¬ 
matic  it  is  not  sufficiently  so  to  mar  a  really 
good  book.  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.) 

That  never-to-grow  old  Story  of  a’Bad  Boy, 
by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  has  been  illus¬ 
trated — how  delightfully  I — by  A.  B.  Frost,  and 
reissued  for  the  holidays.  Of  course  no  one 
nowadays  needs  to  be  told  that  this  bad  boy 
was  not  at  all  bad,  and  it  is  a  significant  com¬ 
ment  on  tbe  progress  of  our  ethical  ideas  that 
twenty  years  ago  anyone  should  have  found  it 
necessary  to  call  him  so  in  protest  against  the 
ideal  of  a  good  boy  commonly  held  up  before 
children.  It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  anyone  who 
was  young  twenty  years  ago  that  this  is  of 
all  books  for  boys  one  of  the  best  and  most 


charming.  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

«2.) 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe  of  York, 
Mariner,  have  been  retold  for  the  Children’s 
Library  and  republished  with  Cruickshank’s 
illustrations.  Not  retold  in  any  bad  sense— 
to  attempt  to  improve  on  Defoe  would  be  very 
bad — but  only  by  shortening  sentences  and 
paragraphs  and  substituting  a  modern  word 
here  and  there  for  one  that  is  obsolete.  Only 
the  First  Adventures  are  given — they  are  all 
that  children  or  anyone  else  want  to  read. 
The  little  volume  has  a  pleasantly  old-fash¬ 
ioned  appearance  between  its  dainty  blue  and 
white  covers.  (Macmillan  and  Company.  75 
cents. ) 

For  the  children  and  their  parents  there  is  a 
very  attractive  quarto  volume  in  blue  and 
colors  telling  all  about  Children  of  Colonial 
Days.  Mr.  E.  Percy  Moran  has  contributed 
to  it  many  full-page  color-plates  after  bis  own 
water  color  paintings,  and  from  Miss  Elizabeth 
S.  Tucker  are  the  stories  and  verses,  the  dec¬ 
orative  borders,  and  other  designs.  (Freder¬ 
ick  A.  Stokes  Company. ) 

For  tbe  little  ones  the  very  sweetest  of  all 
tbe  publications  of  the  season  is  Eliza  Orne 
White’s  delightful  story  of  When  Molly  Was 
Six.  It  is  simply  told  and  beautifully ;  every 
little  girl  will  recognize  it  as  true.  Most 
properly — for  tbe  little  girls  will  be  having  it 
always  with  them — it  is  rather  plainly  and 
substantially  made,  with  a  few  illustrations 
and  a  cover  in  colors  by  Katharine  Pyle. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  $1.) 

The  very  little  ones  will  rejoice  in  the  box 
containing  the  four  thin  quarto  volumes  of 
Cozy  Comer  Stories,  by  Annette  L.  Noble  and 
Eleanor  A.  Hunter.  The  covers  are  in  colors; 
there  are  many  full-page  illustrations,  and 
short  stories  in  large,  clear  type,  just  wbat 
the  older  children  will  enjoy  reading  aloud  to 
little  brother  and  sister.  (American  Tract  So¬ 
ciety.  81. ) 

Father  Gander’s  Melodies  for  Mother  Goose’s 
Gh-andchildren  is  a  small  quarto  volume  of 
nonsense  verses  and  longer  poems  by  Ade¬ 
laide  F.  Samuels,  illustrated  by  Lillian  Trask 
Harlow.  The  nonsense  is  not  quite  careless 
enough ;  the  art  is  a  little  too  good  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  rival  the  dear  old  Mother  Goose,  and 
yet  not  nearly  up  to  tbe  standai  d  of  Lewis  Carroll 
and  other  latter-day  writers  of  such  things. 
(Boston :  Roberts  Brothers.  81.25.) 

The  Child  Amy,  by  Julia  Magruder,  illus¬ 
trated  by  Helen  Maitland  Armstrong,  is  a  well 
meant  story.  Its  purpose  is  to  illustrate  the 
power  of  a  child’s  love  in  bringing  peace  into 
a  discordant  home.  But  it  has  two  faults,  one 
grave,  the  other  hardly  venial.  It  bolds  up 
older  people  to  the  criticism  of  children,  and 
it  puts  unnaturally  exalted  language  into  the 
mouth  of  the  young  people.  The  little  story 
may  contain  a  lesson  for  parents ;  for  children, 
like  too  many  children’s  books  of  the  present 
day,  it  is  mischievous.  The  large  type  and 
full- page  illustrations  make  it  attractive. 
(Boston:  Lothrop PublishingCompany.  $1.50.) 

Daisy,  though  written  by  Miss  Marshall 
Saunders  for  children,  is  like  many  children’s 
books  in  just  missing  tbe  note  that  makes  it 
interesting,  or  even  appropriate  to  them.  It 
is  to  a  certain  degree  touching— the  story  of 
bow  a  little  child  saved  a  young  man  from 
temptation,  but  it  is  unnatural  and  somewhat 
melodramatic.  It  is  very  prettily  bound. 
(Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publication 
Society.  75  cents.)— Bible  Stories  for  Young 
People  are  by  a  number  of  our  best  writers, 
Drs.  Hall,  Parkhurst.  MacArthur,  Bishops 
Potter,  Vincent,  and  Hurst,  Mrs.  Sangster, 
and  others.  The  little  volume  is  illustrated. 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  75  cents. )— Three  vol¬ 


umes  of  Bible  stories  by  Edith  Ralph,  take 
children  Step  by  Step  Through  the  Bible.  Tbe 
third  volume,  which  contains  tbe  life  of 
Christ,  Is  prefaced  by  a  sketch  of  Jewish 
history  between  Old  and  New  Testament  times, 
and  a  pictuie  of  the  time  in  which  He  lived. 
The  volumes  are  abundanty  illlustrated. 
(Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.) 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Knox  is  still  "personally 
conducting”  those  amiable  youths,  Frank  and 
Fred.  The  Boy  Travellers  in  the  Levant  tells 
of  their  joumeyings  from  Gibraltar,  where 
we  last  saw  them,  to  Tangier  and  all  the  other 
prominent  North -African  ports,  with  a  detour 
into  the  interior  of  Algiers,  then  from  Tunis 
to  Malta,  Athens,  and  Constantinople,  thence 
to  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  and  along  tbe  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  to  Cyprus  and  Beyrout.  Of  course 
these  young  globe-trotters  are  under  tbe  care 
of  Dr.  Bronson,  and  Mrs.  Bassett  and  Mary 
are  of  the  party.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated, 
like  all  the  volumes  of  this  series.  (Harper 
and  Brothers.  88.) — The  Patriot  Schoolmaster, 
or  Tbe  Adventures  of  the  Two  Boston  Cannon, 
the  "Adame”  and  the  "Hancock,”  byHezekiab 
Butterworth,  is  the  sort  of  book  boys  like  to 
read,  for  it  is  "a  tale  of  the  minute  men  and 
the  sons  of  liberty.  ”  Tbe  hero  is  Sam 
Adams,  tbe  leader  of  the  Boston  town  meet¬ 
ing,  who  was  in  his  own  day  called  tbe  Father 
of  America,  and  whom  Mr.  Butterworth  cor¬ 
rectly  describes  as  one  of  the  most  lovable 
men  in  our  history.  (D.  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  1894.  81.50.) — A  Salt  Water  Hero, 

by  the  Rev.  Edward  Augustus  Rand,  has  tbe 
merit  of  being  sprightly  and  interesting,  but 
the  serious  faults  of  this  author’s  stories,  care¬ 
less  English  and  a  too  free  use  of  slang. 
(Thomas  Whitaker.  81.25.)— The  writer  who 
wants  to  make  a  historical  story  which  shall 
be  just  right  for  the  boys,  interesting  and 
faithful  to  history,  and  bright,  and  with  real 
live  boys  for  heroes,  and  all  told  in  good  Eng- 
Isih  such  as  boys  ought  to  read,  will  study 
Miss  Molly  Elliott  Sea  well  in  preference  to 
any  of  the  authors  just  mentioned.  Her 
Decatur  and  Somers  is  all  that,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  good  illustrations.  (D.  Appleton 
and  Company.  1894.  $1. ) 

Among  illustrated  books  distinctively  for 
gift-making  purposes,  we  find  The  Legend  of 
the  White  Canoe,  a  poem  of  Indian  life,  by 
William  Trumbull,  with  photogravures  from 
designs  by  F.  V.  Du  Mond,  daintily  bound  in 
white  and  gilt  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

82.50)  Wimples  and  Crisping  Pins,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  Child,  being  studies  in  the  coiffure  and 
ornaments  of  women,  strung  upon  a  thread  of 
fanciful  narrative,  a  beautifully  made  book 
(Harper  and  Brothers.  82 ;)— An  uncommon¬ 
ly  interesting  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  with  tbe  old  marginal  notes,  and 
admirably  strong  illustrations  by  W.  Strang 
(Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  18. )  ; 
— The  Farmer’s  Boy,  written  and  illustrated  by 
Clifton  Johnson,  whose  clever  and  penetrating^ 
study  of  The  County  School  in  New  England 
was  among  the  holiday  books  of  last  year  (D. 
Appleton  and  Company.  82. 50)  ;—In  Sunshine 
Land,  a  volume  of  poems  by  Edith  M.  Thomas, 
many  of  them  first  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  now  with  illustations  by  Katharine 
Pylo  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston. 

81.50)  ; — and  a  volume  of  delightful  studies 
of  Three  Heroines  of  New  England  Romance, 
Priscilla  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
Agnes  Surriage  by  Miss  Alice  Brown,  and 
Martha  Hilton  by  Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
"with  many  little  picturings,  authentic  and 
fanciful”  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett ;  who  also 
writes  an  Interesting  chapter  of  illustrated 
notes,  telling  of  his  motives  for  making  this 
book  and  of  his  bicycle  pilgrimage  to  the 
scenes  with  which  its  subjects  were  con- 
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nected.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com* 
pany.) 

There  is  always  need  of  daintily- made  but 
not  expensive  books  of  a  religious  cast  for 
Christmas  presents.  A  thin  slip  of  a  book, 
prettily  bound  in  blue  and  silver,  tells  some¬ 
thing  of  Miss  Havergal’s  Secret,  **  Being  with 
Him,  the  Secret  of  Peace  and  Power,"  com¬ 
piled  by  Giles  F.  Bushnell.  It  contains  a  few 
of  Miss  Havergal's  most  noted  hymns  with 
the  music,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  her  life  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  writing  of  these 
hymns.  (Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Com¬ 
pany.  50  cents. )  — Between  the  Lights  is  a  series 
of  Thoughts  for  the  Quiet  Hour,  compiled  and 
arranged  by  Fanny  B.  Bates.  It  contains  a 
Scripture  text,  a  prose  and  a  poetic  quota 
tion  for  every  day  in  the  year,  and  has  a  wider 
range  than  many  works  of  its  kind.  (The 
Same.  $1.36.) — Of  the  same  general  charac¬ 
ter,  though  chosen  with  reference  to  morning 
rather  than  evening  devotion,  is  At  Dawn  of 
Day,  compiled  and  arranged  by  Jennie  B. 
Bates  Orenough,  the  sister  of  the  compiler  of 
the  former  work,  of  whose  death  the  dedica¬ 
tion  tells  us.  This  volume  follows  very  much 
the  method,  and  has  the  merits  of  the  other. 
(The  Same.  §1.75.) — A  small  white  “leather¬ 
ette"  bound  booklet  is  The  Christian  Sanctified 
by  the.  Lord’s  Prayer,  translated  from  the 
French  of  that  saint  and  mystic.  Father 
Grou.  It  lends  marvellous  help  to  the  soul 
that  desires  to  rise  into  the  upper  realms  of 
Christian  life.  (Thomas  Whittaker.  ^5  cents.) 
— Among  devotional  books  is  A  Gift  of  Peace  and 
Loving  Greetings  for  365  Days,  chosen  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Rose  Porter.  The  daily  readings 
are  much  more  brief  than  in  the  books  just 
noticed,  averaging  not  more  than  half  a  page. 
The  volume  is  bound  in  white  and  gold,  and 
inclosed  in  a  box.  (Fleming  H.  Revell  Com¬ 
pany.  §1.)— T/ie  Missionary  Daily  Text  Book 
differs  from  others  of  the  kind  in  daily  bring¬ 
ing  to  readers’  minds  some  fact  in  missionary 
service — the  birthday  of  societies  or  workers, 
with  appropriate  text  and  quotations.  (Flem- 
ign  H.  Revell  Company.)— The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer’s  two  tracts.  The  Present  Tenses  of  the 
Blessed  Life  and  The  Future  lewises  of  the  Blessed 
Life,  have  been  bound  up  in  dainty  white  cov¬ 
ers  and  enclosed  in  a  box  for  Christmas  pur¬ 
poses.  (The  Same.) 

Our  readers  need  no  recommendation  to 
anything  that  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller  may  write. 
Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life  is  little  more 
than  ^  tract  as  to  length,  but  that  husband, 
wife,  sister,  brother,  parent,  who  mourns  the 
wreck  of  hopes  of  family  happiness,  who  feels 
the  jar  of  discord  where  should  be  only  the 
vibration  of  celestial  music,  will  find  that  the 
teachings  and  suggestions  of  this  little  vol¬ 
ume,  contain  “infinite  riches  in  a  little  room." 
Its  well  printed  pages,  pressed  paper,  and 
white  and  blue  binding  fit  it  for  use  as  a 
Christmas  gift.  (T.  W.  Crowell  and  Com¬ 
pany.  35  cents.) 

ihe  Christian  Year  is  as  helpful  to  devotional 
thought  now  as  when  John  Keble,first  put  into 
poetic  form  his  high  and  devout  musings  upon 
the  festivals  and  commemorative  days  of  the 
Church.  The  small,  neatly  bound  volume  in 
which  the  latest  edition  appears  (The  Golden 
Treasury  Series),  contains  an  introductory 
sketch  of  the  author’s  life.  (Macmillan  and 
Company.  $1.) 

Cicero  and  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Republic, 
by  J.  L.  Stracban  Davidson,  of  Balliol  College, 
is  one  ot  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series, 
and  like  all  the  books  of  this  series  is  not  so 
much  a  biography  as  a  study  of  history  as 
crystallising  around  a  prominent  personage. 
The  early  chapters  of  this  book,  though 
thoughtful  and  scholarly,  are  hazy — the  man 
<loes  not  stand  out  clear  from  amid  his  sur¬ 


roundings.  The  story  becomes  more  definite 
and  vivid  after  Csesar  appears  upon  the  scene 
and  the  concluding  pages  are  full  of  life. 
(G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  §1.25.) 

Mr.  Lawrence  Hutton’s  collection  of  masks 
is  believed  by  him  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
nearly  complete  collection  of  its  kind.  It 
inspired  the  interesting  series  of  illustrated 
papers  on  Portraits  in  Plaster  which  appeared 
in  Harper’s  Magazine  two  years  ago,  and 
these  papers  revised,  extended  and  in  part 
rewritten  now  appear  in  a  very  well  made  and 
abundantly  illustrated  volume  as  a  holiday 
gift  book.  (Harper  and  Brothers.  §6.) 

The  Van  Tassel  edition  of  Irving’s  Sketch- 
Book,  like  the  same  edition  of  The  Alhambra 
last  year,  appears  with  each  page  encircled  by 
a  colored  border  and  with  many  illustrations 
from  various  sources  and  of  varying  degrees  of 
merit.  The  typographical  work  is  admirably 
well  done,  and  the  two  volumes  will  make  an 
acceptable  Christmas  present.  (G-  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  $(>. ) 

It  is  no  longer  “  books  that  one  can  hold  in 
the  hand"  that  satisfy  us  in  the  matter  of  size, 
or  rather  of  smallness.  We  must  have  books 
that  we  can  put  in  the  pocket — in  the  vest 
pocket  indeed.  The  mania  of  small  volumes 
is  upon  us.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  of 
these  tiny  volumes  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  bookmaker’s  art  are  two  in  daintily  em¬ 
bossed  covers  issued  by  the  Century  Company, 
Mr.  William  Henry  Bishop’s  Writing  to 
Rosina  and  George  Wharton  Edwards’s  P’tit 
Matinic’  and  Other  Monotones.  Both  are  well 
known  to  readers  of  the  Century  Bfagazine, 
both  are  beautifully  printed  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  decorated,  the  latter  by  the  author. 
(§1  each.) 

Three  Times  and  Out  does  more  than  tell  a 
good  story.  Mrs.  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson,  with 
no  discussion  of  any  “question,”  meets  the 
animadversions  of  those  who  “have  no  patience 
with”  the  grievances  of  factory  girls  because 
they  wont  take  service  places  in  the  country, 
by  showing  what  the  experience  of  such  girls 
is  likely  to  be  when  they  make  the  experi¬ 
ment  so  strongly  urged  upon  them.  The  lit¬ 
tle  story  does  not  require  much  time  in  the 
reading,  but  our  country  housemothers,  and 
some  of  our  city  philanthropists,  will  find 
in  it  “something  to  their  advantage.”  (Hunt 
and  Eaton.  75  cents.) 

The  life  of  a  bishop  who  was  more  noted  for 
sermons  and  devout  meditations  than  for 
participation  in  the  history  of  his  church 
or  his  land,  is  somewhat  out  of  the  usual 
order.  Lancelot  Andrews,  the  man  of  such 
linguistic  attainment  that  it  was  said  that  he 
might  have  acted  as  general  interpreter  at 
Babel,  the  prelate  who  was  advanced  time 
and  again  without  his  seeking  or  desire,  the 
foremost  in  the  list  of  those  to  whom  the 
work  of  translating  the  Scriptures  was  con¬ 
fided  by  King  James,  the  flower  of  preachers 
of  his  age,  a  controversialist  who  measured 
weapons  with  the  great  Bellarmine,  and  one 
of  the  devoutest  men  of  any  time— such  is  the 
personage  whom  Robert  L.  Ottley,  principal 
of  the  Pusey  House,  Oxford,  has  delineated 
for  those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  careers 
of  the  men  to  whom  the  Church  of  Christ 
owes  much.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  and 
Company.  §1.00.) 

We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  during 
the  past  few  years  about  the  abandoned  farms 
of  New  England,  some  things  being  favorable 
and  others  discouraging.  The  title  of  Kate 
Sanborn’s  latest  book.  Abandoning  an  Adopted 
Farm,  gives  one  a  premonition  of  the  latter 
alternative.  But  after  the  first  two  or  three 
pages  no  word  is  said  on  the  subject,  and  one 
is  tempted  to  ask  “What’s  in  a  name?”  Tet 


if  one  wishes  to  pass  a  pleasant  hour  and  is 
in  a  mood  to  be  tickled  by  pleasing  conceits, 
this  book  is  just  the  thing  to  answer  all  rea¬ 
sonable  requirements.  It  is  bright  and  keen, 
abounding  in  good  stories  and  good  jest,  jest 
what  one  is  likely  to  enjoy,  as  Kate  Sanborn 
might  say.  (D.  Appleton  and  Company. ) 

NEW  PUBLlCATtONS. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  The  Messiah  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels;  Charles  Aiigustus  Briggs. - The  Literature 
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Poems;  Wallace  Bruce. - The  Christmas  Hire¬ 
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G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Life  and  Genius  of  Tinto¬ 
retto;  Frank  Preston  Stearns. - The  W'ind  in  the 

Clearing;  Robert  Cameron  Rogers. - Mo  ’e  Celtic 

Fairy  Tales;  Joseph  Jacobs. - The  Winning  of  the  ■ 
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Lincoln;  Noah  Brooks. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company:  W’hen  Molly 
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Samuel  Longfellow. - Talk  at  a  Country  House; 

Sir  Edward  Strachey. - The  Great  Refusal.  Edited 

by  Paul  Elmer  More. - Religious  Proggess;  Alex¬ 

ander  V.  G.  Allen. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Adventures  of 

Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated;  Daniel  Defoe. - 

The  Great  World’s  Farm;  Selina  Gaye. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  and  Sou:  The  Book  of  Numbers; 
Robert  A.  Watson. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Company:  Beyond 
the  Veil;  G.  B.  Willcox. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company:  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Briar  Bush;  Ian  Maclaren. 

Thomas  Whittaker:  Blanche.  A  Story  for  Girls; 
Mrs.  Molesworth. - Royal  Helps  for  Loyal  Liv¬ 

ing;  Martha  Wallace  Richardson. 

Arena  Publishing  Company:  Christ  The  Social¬ 
ist.  The  Author  of  Philip  Meyer's  Scheme. 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company:  Little  Ike  Temp- 

lin;  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson. - New  Streams 

in  Old  Channels;  Lyman  Abbott. - The  Child 

Amy:  Julia  Magruder. - ^The  Great  Composers; 

Hezekiah  Butterworth. - ^Lost  in  Umb^gog;  Wil 

liam  Boyd  Allen. 
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Roberts  Brothers:  Father  Gander’s  Melodies; 

Adelaide  F.  Samuels. - The  Power  of  the  Will  or 

Succes-;  H.  Risborougb  Sharman. - The  World 

Beautiful;  Lilian  Whiting. - Emily  Dickinson’s 

Letters.  Two  Volumes. 

Congregational  Publishing  House,  Boston:  Anni¬ 
versary  Addresses;  Samuel  Colcord  Bartlett. 

Hunt  and  Eaton:  Three  o<  Us;  Izora  C.  Chandler. 
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Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond.  Va  :  In  Fair  Silesia;  From  the  German  by 
Mary  E.  Ireland. 

Industrial  Publication  Company:  The  Natural 
History  of  Hell;  John  Phillipson. 
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Ladles’  Home  Journal. 
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PB£?AR4TI0N  FOB  WORK  THROUGH 
HEPABATION  FROM  SIN. 

Sermon  prenched  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Ohnreh. 

Brooklyn,  by  the  pastor,  the  Bev.  Charles  Cnth- 

bert  Hall,  1>.1>. 

“  jy  a  man  therefore  purge  hvnaelf  from  these, 
he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honour,  sanctified,  and 
meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto 
every  good  work.” — 2  Timothy  ii : 21. 

These  words,  spoken  at  this  quiet  hour 
within  this  place  consecrated  to  all  that  is 
good,  nohle,  and  worshipful,  invite,  and  I 
might  almost  say,  enchain  the  attention  of 
every  one  who  wants  to  make  a  good  use  of 
life.  They  present  in  striking  form  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  lies'at  the  root  of  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  of  moral  and  spiritual  power.  The 
proposition  is  this:  Preparation  for  work 
through  separation  from  sin.  “If  a  man 
therefore  purged  himself  from  these,  he  shall 
be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified,  and  meet 
for  the  Master’s  use  and  prepared  unto  every 
good  work.  ”  You  perceive  on  thoughtfully  re¬ 
peating  these  words  that  the  proposition  they 
contain  is  precisely  that  which  I  have  stated : 
“Preparation  for  work  through  separation 
from  sin.” 

A  moment  spent  over  the  verses  preceding 
our  text  will  bring  us  in  touch  with  its  exact 
meaning.  Paul  is  warning  Timothy  against  a 
specific  form  of  sin,  namely,  the  sin  of  asso¬ 
ciating  himself  as  a  Christian  teacher  with 
those  who,  while  claiming  the  Christian 
name,  deny  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  whose  avowed  purpose  in  life  is 
by  foul  means  to  overthrow  the  faith  of  those 
whom  they  can  infiuence.  Such  association, 
in  the  early  beginnings  of  the  Church,  be¬ 
tween  the  friends  and  the  enemies  of  Chris¬ 
tian  truth,  was  a  terrible  stumbling-block  to 
believers,  and  assumed  the  proportion  of  a 
sin  whose  magnitude  we,  in  these  times,  can 
hardly  appreciate  Under  the  figure  of  a  great 
bouse  abundantly  furnished  with  all  sorts  of 
utensils,  from  the  splendid  cups  of  gold  which 
were  used  only  by  the  princely  master  and  his 
guests,  down  to  the  rude  clay  mugs  from 
which  the  lowest  grade  of  servants  drank,  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  the  complex  character  of' life 
within  the  Church.  The  Church  was  a  large 
house,  and  all  sorts  of  people  and  things,  good 
and  bad,  noble  and  base,  true  and  false,  were 
found  within  its  bounds.  Teachers  of  truth 
were  rivalled  and  mocked  by  teachers  of 
error.  Some,  like  Paul,  preached  the  glorious 
doctrine  of  a  future  resurrection  ;  others,  like 
Hymenaeus  and  Philetus,  taught  doctrines 
that  corrupted  life,  words  that  spread  their 
morbidness  like  the  gangrene,  saying  that  the 
resurrection  was  already  past.  And  now,  in 
this  sublime  pastoral  letter  to  Timothy,  Paul 
pleads  with  him  to  live  apart  from  these  evil 
ideas  and  from  their  representatives  and  ad¬ 
vocates,  to  separate  himself  from  contact  with 
them  and  from  their  infiuence,  to  purge  bis 
life  of  all  fellowship  with  this  atheistic  philos¬ 
ophy.  And  the  strength  of  this  plea  lies  in 
the  tremendous  fact  that  fitness  and  power  in 
Christ’s  work  depend  on  peisonal  separation 
from  this  and  every  other  form  of  wickedness. 
If  a  man  purge  himself  from  these — how  im¬ 
mense  is  the  hypothesis  1  If  a  man  purge  him¬ 
self  frofn  these,  he  shall  be — oh,  what  an  out¬ 
look  I—  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanc¬ 
tified,  meet  for  the  Master’s  use  and  prepared 
unto  every  good  work.  Preparation  for  work 
through  separation  from  sin  I 


Not  the  same  forms  of  wickedness  menace 
us,  it  may  be,  that  stood  in  the  paths  of  Tim¬ 
othy.  There  stand,  it  may  be,  in  our  path,  no 
Hymenseus  and  Philetus  with  their  corrupt 
philosophy,  denying  the  lesurrection,  per¬ 
verting  the  instinct  of  immortality ;  yet  the 
scene  has  changed  (if  indeed  it  has  changed) 
in  its  detail  only,  not  in  its  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions.  Now,  as  then,  there  stand  in  the  paths 
of  every  one  who  would  do  good  work,  who 
would  live  a  life  fit  for  the  Master’s  use,  cor¬ 
rupt  infiuences,  personal  and  impersonal,  visi¬ 
ble  and  invisible,  objective  and  subjective, 
inviting  us  to  blend  our  lives  with  them,  to 
surrender  ourselves  to  their  power.  Now,  as 
then,  the  child,  the  youth,  the  man,  the 
woman  finds  how  impossible  it  is  to  escape 
temptation,  even  within  the  Church.  Now, 
as  then,  we  find  out,  as  we  grow  older,  that 
the  world  is  indeed  a  great  house,  containing 
all  sorts  of  people,  all  sorts  of  powers,  all 
sorts  of  possibilities,  some  pure,  godlike  and 
bright,  some  tainted,  base,  and  mean,  vessels 
of  gold  and  vessels  of  silver,  vessels  of  wood 
and  vessels  of  earth,  some  to  honor,  some  to 
dishonor.  Now,  as  then,  the  great  law  rules 
human  lives  inexorably:  preparation  for  work 
depends  on  separation  from  sin.  “If  a  man 
purge  himself  from  these  (and  not  otherwise) 
he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified, 
meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  and  prepared  unto 
every  good  work.” 

Into  some  of  the  great  thoughts  which 
spring  from  this  law  let  us  look.  I  could 
hardly  bring  before  you  a  subject  in  which  I 
feel  a  more  intense  personal  interest,  nor  one 
which  I  have  more  rigorously  examined,  not 
now  alone,  in  the  immediate  preparation  for 
this  hour,  but  constantly  through  years  and 
yearF  of  the  work,  observation,  and  medita¬ 
tion  of  a  busy  and  responsible  life.  I  think, 
perhaps,  the  best  way  to  unfold  the  wealth  of 
this  original  proposition,  preparation  for  work 
through  separation  from  sin,  shall  be  in  the 
form  of  four  subordinate  propositions :  First, 
separation  from  sin  is  not  the  only  prepara¬ 
tion  for  work  ;  second,  those  who  are  separated 
from  sin  are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  do 
work  ;  third,  but  they  who  are  fit  for  Christ’s 
work  must  be  separated  from  sin ;  and  fourth, 
bow  one  can  be  separated  from  sin. 

First,  then :  Separation  from  sin  is  not  the 
only  preparation  for  work.  It  would  be  a 
most  incomplete  and  unworthy  conception  of 
the  great  work  of  life  to  say  that  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  worker  consists  merely  in  his  sep¬ 
aration  from  sin,  in  his  keeping  out  of  wrong. 
Separation  from  sin  is  a  negative  process  and 
a  negative  state.  It  is  the  putting  away  and 
the  keeping  away  of  evil  in  all  its  forms  from 
the  mastery  of  our  powers  and  the  dominion 
of  our  thoughts.  But  can  a  person  truthfully 
be  said  to  be  prepared  for  every  good  work 
whose  preparation  consists  merely  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  evil  from  contact  with  himself? 
Surely  not.  The  Saviour’s  great  parable  about 
the  expelled  demon  and  the  empty  house  is  an 
everlasting  answer  to  that  idea.  A  demon, 
said  Christ,  was  expelled  from  a  man’s  life, 
and  ranged  wandering  and  homeless  through 
the  universe.  Then  it  went  back  to  the  life 
out  of  which  it  bad  been  driven,  and  lo,  that 
life  stood  empty,  presenting  and  inviting  op¬ 
portunity  for  its  return.  The  demon  took 
advantage  of  the  tacit  invitation,  and  rein¬ 
forced  by  seven  worse  than  itself,  reentered 
the  house  and  filled  its  emptiness  with  pan¬ 
demonium. 

Separation  from  sin  is  negative  preparation, 
the  expulsion  of  the  demon.  But  there  must 
be  positive  preparation  also,  ere  one  is  fit  for 
use.  Not  the  outrush  of  evil  alone,  but  also 
the  inrush  of  good.  The  negative  separation 
from  sin  cannot  long  continue  unless  it  be 
perpetuated  through  the  positive  presence  of 


good.  The  house  must  not  remain  empty. 
Instantly  it  must  be  filled  with  good.  The 
useful  life  is  not  that  which  is  merely  holding 
itself  aloof  from  evil.  It  is  the  life  which  be¬ 
side  all  that,  is  in  training  for  the  service  of 
Ood.  It  is  true  that  no  one  can  play  on  an 
organ  when  the  fingers  are  bound  with  ropes, 
but  when  you  have  out  the  ropes  and  set  the 
fingers  free,  then  but  begins  the  question: 
What  gift,  what  training  have  these  fingers  in 
the  great  art  of  music?  Separation  from  sin 
amounts  to  nothing  as  a  preparation  for  work 
unless  the  person,  in  every  realm  of  its  per¬ 
sonality,  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  is  actively 
exercised  and  developed  unto  the  glory  of 
Ood.  Here  in  this  chapter,  in  which  the 
negative  side,  the  separation  from  sin  is  so 
strenuously  pressed  in  the  words :  “  If  a  man 
purged  himself  from  these  he  shall  be  meet 
for  the  Master’s  use,”  we  also  find  the  positive 
side,  the  side  of  training,  insisted  on  with 
equal  vigor :  “  Study  to  sbo'v  thyself  approved 
unto  Ood,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be 
ashamed.”  And  the  perfect  balance  of  these 
two  ideas  of  the  negative  separation  and  the 
positive  training  is  shown  in  that  gorgeous 
passage  from  Isaiah,  another  part  of  which 
has  just  been  sung  as  the  anthem,  “Cease  to 
do  evil ;  learn  to  do  well.  ” 

But  let  us  advance  to  the  second  proposi¬ 
tion  That  those  who  are  separated  from  sin 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  can  do  work.  We 
must  admit  the  truth  of  this  or  pot  ourselves 
in  a  position  to  be  contradicted  by  a  thousand 
facts  lying  in  plain  sight  around  us.  A  large 
part  of  the  world’s  work,  and  in  many  cases 
its  beautiful  work,  has  been  done  by  those 
who  entertained  no  such  ambition  as  personal 
separation  from  sin.  Beautiful  things  can  be 
made  and  can  be  done  by  unholy  hands.  In 
the  material  world  this  is  true.  Skilled 
mechanics  and  workmen  of  all  sorts  abound 
whose  characters  have  been  as  impure  as  their 
handiwork  was  perfect  and  complete.  In  the 
intellectual  world  this  is  true.  Are  we  not 
compelled  to  believe  that  personal  separation 
from  sin  formed  no  part  of  the  ambition  of 
some  of  the  most  superb  artists,  musicians, 
poets,  essayists  the  world  has  ever  seen? 
Have  not  immoral  lips  sung  with  tones  the 
angels  might  envy?  Have  not  impure  bands 
painted  and  written  what  has  move4  tens  of 
thousands  to  think  and  aspire  more  grandly? 

And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  social  life. 
There  are  good  works  sustained  by  bad  men, 
good  deeds  done  by  bad  women.  All  who 
have  mingled  at  all  extensively  with  social 
life  have  witnessed  kindness,  sympathy,  and 
liberality  exhibited  by  persons  of  unhallowed 
character,  touchingly  or  splendidly  great  pow¬ 
ers  exercised  by  some  whose  evil  lives  were 
self  acknowledged.  And  for  one  I  am  glad  to 
acknowledge  good  wherever  I  find  it,  I  am 
glad  to  believe  in  and  to  reverence  all  that  is 
grea*:  in  skill,  noble  in  talent,  sweet  and  gen¬ 
erous  in  spirit,  however  it  be  perverted,  how¬ 
ever  it  be  blended  and  fooled  with  wicked¬ 
ness  ;  I  am  glad  to  believe  in  it  and  to  rever¬ 
ence  it  as  a  vestige  of  diving  ancestry  in  the 
fallen  and  prodigal  child.  If  I  were  a  stranger 
and  friendless,  I  would  not  hesitate  to  accept 
kindness  because  the  hands  that  offered  it 
were  not  pure.  Would  it  be  right  for  me  to 
scorn  those  bands  and  to  contemn  them  now, 
simply  because  I  do  not  require  their  kind¬ 
ness?  God  forbid. 

Blit  it  is  at  this  very  point  that  the  minds 
of  many  people  become  terribly  confused  con¬ 
cerning  right  and  wrong.  Seeing  how  many 
good  and  kind  things  are  done  by  bad  people, 
how  many  masterly  things  in  business,  in  art, 
in  literature  are  done  by  men  and  women  of 
careless  life,  things  that  bring  down  storms  of 
applause  everywhere  and  elevate  the  doers  of 
them  to  heroic  prominence,  some  people  get 


thoroagbly  oonfosed  as  to  the  distinction  be-  the  greatest  reformer  of  modern  times,  awoke  Christ  will  use  you.  Why?  Because  He  can 
tween  right  and  wrong;  the  line  between  to  righteousness  a  yast  city,  compelled  the  in-  use  you.  His  Spirit  can  with  wondrous  skill 
right  and  wrong  becomes  hazy  and  wavering,  vestigation  of  wrong,  and  led,  indomitable,  use  imperfect  instruments  if  they  are  not  self- 
nntil  it  seems  to  make  little  difference  on  the  movement  which  has  overthrown  a  mon-  destroyed.  Cleanness  is  fitness  for  the  Mas- 
which  side  of  that  line  one  is,  and  little  by  stious  and  powerful  system  of  civic  wicked-  ter’s  use. 

little,  in  the  man,  in  the  woman,  in  the  girl,  ness?  Was  it  the  eloquence  of  this  man  in  his  And  now,  one  last  thought:  How  one  can 
in  the  boy,  the  snowy  purity  of  the  ideal  of  pulpit?  Was  it  his  courage?  Was  it  hie  death-  be  separated  from  sin.  “/f  a  man  purge  him- 
personal  separation  from  sin  is  trampled  under  lees  perseverance?  First  of  all,  it  was  none  of  self  from  these.”  This  is  a  reasonable  hypo- 
foot,  is  darkened,  is  lost  under  the  com  monplace  these — not  eloquence,  not  courage,  not  perse-  thesis,  not  the  romance  of  piety.  To  live  in 
thought  of  keeping  up  appearances  and  being  verance.  First  of  all,  it  was  truth  of  charac-  the  world,  to  live  among  the  sinful,  to  live  for 
no  worse  than  others  are.  It  is  like  what  we  ter  and  personal  separation  from  sin  J  What  the  sinful,  and  to  be  separated  more  and  more 
see  on  a  winter  morning  here  in  town.  We  could  hie  words,  his  courage,  his  insistance  from  sin.  “I  pray  not,”  said  the  Saviour, 
look  out  of  our  window  in  the  early  light,  and  have  accomplished  h.'id  there  not  been  behind  “that  Thou  shouldst  take  them  from  the 
all  the  street  is  spotless  and  clean  with  un-  them  all  a  life,  itself  purged  from  the  evils  it  world,  but  that  Thou  shouldst  keep  them 
trodden  snow,  but  soon  the  common  traffic  of  sought  to  combat,  and  personally  separated  from  the  evil  one.  ” 

the  town  sets  in,  and  by  noon  the  snow  is  from  the  sins  it  pitilessly  attacked.  Because  Could  the  great  theme  which  has  occupied 
seamed  with  black  ruts  and  stained  with  un-  his  friends  and  his  enemies  alike  knew  him  to  us  this  afternoon  close  more  appropriately 
cleanness.  So  has  many  a  life-history  been ;  be  good,  the  one  were  led  by  him,  the  other  than  with  the  presentation  of  three  great  New 
in  the  morning  ideally  white  in  its  concep-  fied  before  him.  Not  the  gold  of  bis  church,  Testament  thoughts  which  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  righteousness,  and  long  before  noon,  not  the  gold  of  his  station,  but  the  gold  of  bis  tion.  How  shall  one  be  separated  from  sin? 
overridden,  trampled  down,  and  bemired  by  life  made  him  a  vessel  unto  honor  meet  for  his  They  are  all  recorded  by  the  one  hand,  the 
the  commonplace  traffic  of  the  town,  growing  Master’s  use,  and  his  Master  has  used  him  as  hand  of  St.  John.  They  are  these:  Receiving 
used  to  the  thought  that  separation  from  sin  few  men  have  ever  been  used  since  the  days  Christ,  abiding  in  Christ,  waiting  for  Christ, 
is  not  essential  to  success  or  to  infiuence.  when  One,  standing  in  the  temple  with  a  Behold  how  each  of  these  answers  our  ques- 
Then  begins  to  fade,  in  one’s  own  thought,  scourge  of  small  cords  in  His  hand,  drove  out  tion  about  separation  from  sin. 
the  line  between  right  and  wrong;  good  shades  the  traders  who  had  made  His  Father’s  house  Receiving  Christ.  “If  we  walk  in  the  light 
into  evil,  and  evil  into  good;  evil  becomes  less  a  den  of  thieves.  as  He  is  in  the  light,  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 

sinful,  good  less  spiritual ;  the  appeal  of  self-  Take  courage,  men,  by  this  object-lesson,  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin.”  There  is  a  sense 

indulgence  intensifies  as  the  moral  ideal  the  greatest  our  age  has  ever  seen.  Dare  to  in  which  the  life  that  is  separated  from  sin 

diminishes,  and  what  everybody  does  seems  believe  that  the  seat  of  power,  in  the  last  receives  Christ  afresh  in  the  cleansing  power 
good  enough  for  anybody.  Such  is  the  drift  analysis,  is  the  pure,  clean  heart.  Dare  to  of  His  blood  every  day.  Walking  in  the  light, 
of  average  morality,  a  confusion  of  right  and  believe  that  the  power  which  comes  through  it  keeps  close  to  His  cross,  lives  under  the 
wrong.  And  it  is  terribly  easy  thus  to  drift,  separation  from  sin  is  worth  a  thousandfold  perpetual  influence  of  His  sacrifice,  and  re 
to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than  others,  to  the  pang  of  self-denial,  the  stress  of  self-mas-  ceives  the  blood  day  by  day  at  once  as  an 
do  good  while  living  in  sin,  to  be  content  with  tery,  the  loneliness  of  plain  living  and  high  atonement  for  sin  and  as  a  witness  against  sin, 
the  moral  instincts  which  survive  in  an  un-  thinking.  Seek  for  yourselves  fitness  for  the  the  eternal  condemnation  of  all  sin. 
spiritual  life.  Master’s  use;  not  average  kindness,  not  aver-  Abiding  in  Christ.  “Now  ye  are  clean 

But  there  is  one  thought,  and  so  far  as  I  age  amiability,  not  average  decency,  but  the  through  the  word  which  I  have  spoken  unto 
know,  it  is  the  only  thought,  which  can  lift  spiritual  honor  of  being  used  by  Christ.  Let  you.  Abide  in  Me  and  1  in  you.”  The  pres- 
one  out  of  this  moral  confusion  and  set  one  nothing  else  content  you.  Hereunto  were  ence  of  Christ  (as  the  Comforter  reveals  Him) 
upon  the  rock  of  truth  and  clearness.  It  is  you  called.  To  this  end  were  you  born,  and  and  our  abiding  in  that  presence,  and  the 
the  thought  which  is  before  us  to-day  in  our  for  this  cause  came  you  into  the  world,  that  abiding  of  that  presence  in  all  our  thought, 
text,  and  that  forms  our  third  proposition,  Christ  might  use  you.  He  cannot  use  you  un-  purpose,  desire,  i«  separation  from  sin.  We 
They  who  are  fit  for  Christ’s  work  must  be  less  you,  like  Him,  are  in  your  thought,  in  cannot  abide  in  Christ  while  personally  unholy 
separated  from  sin.  While  there  are  kind  your  purpose,  in  your  life  purged  and  separate  in  deed,  word,  or  thought.  If  we  abide  in 
things  and  good  things  done  by  careless  and  from  sin.  You  must  live  in  your  age,  a  Him  and  His  Word  abides  in  us,  there  is  a 
unspiritual  lives,  no  life  can  do  Christ’s  work,  crooked  and  perverse  age  in  many  ways,  full  sense  in  which  we  are  prepared  for  every  good 
no  life  can  be  meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  no  of  wrong  views,  fallacious  maxims,  demoral-  work,  a  sense  in  which  we  may  ask  whatso- 
life  can  be  sanctified,  no  life  can  be  prepared  izing  customs.  But  if,  if  a  man  purge  him-  ever  we  will  and  it  shall  be  done  unto  us.  We 
for  every  good  work  except  through  separa-  self  from  these— oh,  marvellous  hypothesis  I —  shall  have  power,  we  shall  come  within  the 
tion  from  sin:  “If  a  man  purge  himself  from  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sanctified  and  ransre  of  the  Master’s  use. 
these  he  shall  be  a  vessel  unto  honor,  sancti-  meet  for  the  Master’s  use  and  prepared  unto  And  last  of  all:  Waiting  for  Christ.  “We 

fled,  meet  for  the  Master’s  use,  prepared  unto  every  good  work.  You  shall  be  ready  for  know,”  said  that  great  Apostle,  whose  sym- 

every  good  work.”  There  is  a  range  of  ser-  Christ,  and  Christ  shall  be  ready  for  you.  bolic  figure  looks  down  on  us  through  the 

vice,  the  most  glorious  ever  committed  to  the  Already  I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  fading  twilight  yonder,  as  he  stands  with  the 
hands  of  mortal,  the  most  godlike  ever  mere  separation  from  sin  is  not  the  only  essen-  eagle  at  his  side,  a  sign  of  his  own  dauntless 
wrought  by  man,  within  which  they,  and  tial  of  preparation  for  work.  Separation  is  aspiration,  “we  know  that  when  He  shall  ap- 
they  only,  can  enter  who  in  their  own  spirits  negative,  training  is  positive,  and  training  pear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
and  persons  are  separated  from  sin.  Separa-  there  must  be,  study,  self-development,  obe-  Him  as  He  is.  And  every  man  that  hath  this 
tion  is  the  price  of  entrance  into  that  court  of  dience  to  bodily  and  mental  laws,  exercise  of  hope  set  on  Him  purifieth  Himself  even  as  He 
honor  where  the  workers  are  the  colaborers  of  gifts.  Whether  your  end  be  ministry,  or  teach-  is  pure.  ”  It  is.  I  think,  impossible  for  anyone 
Christ  himself.  Anyone  can  do  a  kind  act  or  ing,  or  whatever  form  of  applied  Christianity,  to  believe  in  the  imminence  of  the  second 
speak  a  kind  word,  but  there  are  holy  things  you  must  study  to  show  yourself  approved  coming  of  Jesus,  without  being  influenced  by 
to  be  done  on  earth  which  only  the  holy  can  unto  Ood,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  to  be  that  belief  in  the  direction  of  separation  from 
do.  In  the  great  house  of  life  is  room  for  all  ashamed.  This  is  all  true,  but  as  we  review  sin.  “Every  one  that  hath  this  hope  purifieth 
sorts  of  vessels,  but  those  that  the  Master  the  history  of  those  who  have  claimed  to  be  himself.”  The  effort  after  purification  of  life 
himself  will  deign  to  use  must  be  clean,  must  doing  Christ’s  work,  we  find  two  things  so  is  involuntary,  if  we  are  waiting  for  Christ, 
be  bright,  must  have  the  ring  of  the  pure  constantly  emphasized  that  they  more  than  The  hope  set  on  Him,  the  belief  in  the  possi- 
metal.  Who  can  be  the  moral  leaders  of  oth-  suggest  a  law ;  no  amount  of  other  prepara-  bility  of  His  appearing,  is  the  strongest  of  all 
ers?  Who  can  be  the  spiritual  leaders  of  oth-  tion  for  work  can  take  the  place  of  this  pecu-  forces  to  draw  one  away  from  petty  jealousies, 
era?  Only  they  who  themselves  are  good,  liar  form  of  preparation,  through  separation  ignoble  quarrels,  unworthy  habits,  and  un- 
Who  can  rise  up  and  speak  against  wickedness  from  sin.  Intellectual  gifts,  tact,  precision  hallowed  thoughts.  Upwaid,  as  on  the  wings 
and  for  righteousness  in  such  commanding  cannot,  in  the  Master’s  service,  long  continue  of  the  eagle,  tends  the  mind  that  waits  for 
tones  that  men  will  hear  them,  obey  them,  effective  in  the  face  of  personal  unholiness.  Him,  loving  all  loftiness,  seeking  all  purity, 
and  follow  them?  Only  they  who  themselves  “Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the  There  is  nothing  in  these  words  beyond  the 
are  separate  from  sin  Lord.”  reach  of  anyone  here  who  wants  to  make  a 

We  have  seen  within  the  last  few  days  a  And  again:  True  separation  from  sin  is  good  use  of  life.  Would  you  be  separated  from 
tremendous  object-lesson,  to  which  the  future  absolute  preparation  for  Christ’s  work,  what  sin?  Receive  Christ,  abide  in  Christ,  wait  for 
shall  look  back  reverently,  and  by  which  the  ever  else  be  lacking.  You  may  have  been  de-  Christ.  And  day  by  day  life  shall  become  a 
future  shall  be  lifted  nearer  to  Ood,  of  the  prived  by  circumstances  from  perfecting  your  nobler,  higher,  broader  thing.  Sin  shall  not 
majestic  influence  of  a  single  life  w'hich  had  technical  training,  you  may  now  be  too  have  dominion  over  you,  and  in  the  great 
found  its  preparation  for  work  and  its  fitness  pressed  by  life’s  crowding  cares  to  attain  the  house  of  life  here,  and  in  the  greater  palace 
for  Christ’s  use  in  personal  separation  from  desired  degree  of  positive  preparation,  but  if  of  the  King  there,  you  shall  be  a  vessel  unto 
sin.  What  was  it  that  lay  beneath  and  that  you  are  personally  holy,  sweet,  and  pure  in  honor,  sanctified,  meet  for  the  Master’s  use, 
made  possible  the  heroic  infiuence  of  him,  who,  yourself,  then  are  you  fit  for  Christ’s  use  and  and  prepared  unto  every  good  work.  Amen. 
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The  Religious  Press, 


His  father  bad  made  himself  an  honored  name 
in  lines  of  public-spirited  activity  which  were 
always  congenial  to  hie  more  distinguished 
son.  That  son  alM  possessed,  beyond  any 
other  member  of  bis  illustrious  line,  the  great 
gift  of  impressive  eloquence.  Some  of  his  ad¬ 
dresses  will  live  among  the  monumental  ex¬ 
amples  of  national  oratory.  Inadequate  as  his 
politics  was  to  the  crisis  of  18(10,  his  patriotic 
fidelity  never  wavered.  His  speeches  on  Bos¬ 
ton  Common  during  the  War  had  a  ring  which 
stirred  and  strengthened  the  country  in  those 
times  of  storm  and  stress. 


lem,  is  suggestive  of  the  thankfulness  which  I 
owe  to  Goa  for  my  deliverance. "  In  this  way 
these  three  colors  represent  to  us  the  three 
things  which,  according  to  the  Heidelberg 
Catechism,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  know  if  we 
would  live  and  die  happy.  There  can,  there¬ 
fore,  be  no  color  more  appropriate  than  black, 
red,  and  gold  as  emblems  of  the  profooad 
truths  which  are  cherished  and  taught  by  the 
Reformed  Church. 


The  American  Hebrew  exhorts  its  readers 
to  “Give  Thanks”  in  words  worthy  of  repeti¬ 
tion  and  remembrance : 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  Thansgiving  Day  will  never  lan¬ 
guish.  Rather  should  it  be  the  aim  of  all 
who  are  as  anxious  for  the  moral  welfare  as 
for  the  material  prosperity  of  the  nation,  to 
secure  for  this  national  festival  as  wide  and 
as  fervent  a  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  people 
as  is  possible.  Not  merely  that  it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  an  American  institution,  and  that  it  is 
historically  and  traditionally  associated  with 
that  romantic  youth  of  the  country,  with  the 
beautiful  colonial  life  which  has  done  so 
much  to  fashion  the  character  and  tendencies 
of  the  American  people,  although  this,  in 
itself,  would  be  an  urgent  reason  for  its  per¬ 
petuation,  but  most  of  all,  because  it  is  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  religious  spirit  common  to  all  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Is  it  not  really  a  noble  thing,  this  commu¬ 
nity  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  a  great  people 
among  whom  are  so  many  diverse  forms  of 
faith?  To  us  it  seems  to  possess  the  germs  of 
millennial  harmony!  Whether  statistics  may 
show  something  more  or  less  on  one  side  or 
the  other,  we  presume  it  is  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  no  country  can  show  a  greater 
number  of  religious  sects,  with  differing 
creeds,  methods  of  church  government,  and 
forms  of  worship  than  can  these  United 
States.  And  yet  here  is  an  annual  festival 
whose  underlying  idea  is  the  giving  of  thanks 
to  the  divine  Giver  of  all  things  for  all  the 
mercies  showered  on  the  people,  uniting  all 
these  sects,  creeds,  and  denominations  in 
one  general  service  dedicated  to  the  God  of 


The  Christian  Advocate  looks  closely  after 
the  good  and  welfare  of  its  own  Church,  and 
occasionally  into  the  preserve  of  sister  denom¬ 
inations.  It  evidently  regards  “The  Rising 
Tide  of  Ritualism”  as  one  of  the  significant 
signs  of  the  time ; 

When  Bishop  Cummins  withdrew  from  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Cburcb  and  established 
the  Reformed  Episcopal  Church,  be  did  so  in 
the  belief  that  the  evangelical  element  in  the 
former  Church  would  be  gradually  supplanted 
and  replaced  by  a  ritualism  that  would  ape 
Romanism,  and  finally  surpass  it  in  complexity 
of  detail  and  power  to  hide  the  simplicity  of 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ.  When  he  predict¬ 
ed  it,  several  Protestant  Episcopal  pulpits  in 
this  city  resounded  with  declarations  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  the  statement, 
and  scores  of  pamphlets  were  published.  But 
it  has  been  fulfilled  more  rapidly  than  he 
could  have  supposed. 

In  this  city,  in  St.  Mary’s,  St.  Ignatius’s, 
the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  Church  of  St.  Edward  the 
Martyr,  and  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity, 
there  are  used  the  euobaristio  lights,  crosses, 
crucifixes,  incense,  and  appropriate  vestments. 
In  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer  the  term 
“mass”  is  used.  In  the  Trinity  parish  paper 
appears  the  announcement:  “Daily  celebra¬ 
tions  of  low  mass.”  In  the  Church  of  the 
Transfiguration  there  is  annually  announced 
a  solemn  mass  or  requiem,  at  which  black  and 
gold  vestments  and  incense  are  employed. 

Mr.  Gregory  Ware,  writing  in  favor  of  ritu¬ 
alism,  in  a  secular  paper,  publishes  a  table 
showing  the  manner  in  which  ritualism  has 
spread  in  the  Church  of  England  in  ten  years : 

Nnmb<‘r  of  churches 
in  which  used. 

18S2  180a 

Eastward  position .  1,862  8,918 

Eucharistic  vestments .  886  L(B9 

Altar  lights .  981  2,UtB 


The  Christian  Observer  of  Louisville  pre¬ 
sents  this  rather  pleasant  picture  of  one  of  the 
venerable,  non-reconstructed  divines  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  church : 

It  has  been  our  privilege,  during  the  last 
week,  to  hear  Dr.  Dabney  lecture  on  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  free  will  and  free  agency  in  man  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  “decrees  of  God,”  of 
“original  sin,”  and  of  “effectual  calling.” 
Since  his  loss  of  sight,  he  is  compelled  to 
read  and  write  by  an  amanuensis,  yet  the 
hearer  sitting  before  him  is  hardly  conscious 
of  the  absence  of  sight.  Though  bis  hair  is 
whitened  by  age,  the  same  perspicacity  of 
thought,  the  same  energy  of  diction,  the  same 
zeal  for  the  truth,  appears  in  his  lectures  now, 
as  when,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  we  sat 
under  his  teachings.  We  have  seen  at  the  lec¬ 
tures,  not  only  the  students,  the  faculty,  and 
many  of  the  pastors,  but  also  some  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  men,  who  appreciate  them  highly. 

One  thought  in  Dr.  Dabney’s  lectures  on  free 
agency,  etc.,  is  of  peculiar  value.  If  we  may 
attempt  to  express  it  briefly,  it  is  in  this 
direction:  Recognizing  the  truth  that  a  man’s 
volitions  must  follow  the  motives  of  the  man, 
and  the  truth  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
man’s  acts  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
man  did  it  with  true  intent.  Dr.  Dabney  yet 
maintained  the  entire  free  agency  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  In  doing  this,  be  drew  attention  to 
the  distinction  between  the  “sensibilities”  and 
the  “appetencies”  of  the  mind  A  pile  of  gold 
may  be  placed  before  two  different  men.  In 
the  one  case,  it  would  lead  the  man  to  an  act 
of  theft ;  in  the  other,  it  does  not  induce  any 
volition  to  steal  whatsoever.  The  difference 
lies  in  the  man  himself.  The  one  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  or  disposition  to  covetousness ;  the  other 
has  a  true  desire  for  righteousness.  If  the 
volition  to  steal  were  determined  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  gold,  the  man  wonld  not  be  a  free 
agent ;  he  would  be  a  slave  to  temptation. 
But  the  volition  is  determined  by  the  “appet¬ 
ency”  or  disposition  of  the  man.  It  is  deter¬ 
mined,  therefore,  not  by  some  force  external 
to  the  man,  but  by  his  own  internal  disposition. 
The  man  does  a»  he  pleases,  and,  therefore, 
while  the  volition  follows  the  motive  or  dis¬ 
position,  the  man  is  a  free  agent.  His  free 
will  is  thoroughly  conserved.  The  recognition 
of  this  distinction  would  serve  to  relieve  many 
a  discussion  as  to  fatalism  or  free  agency. 


The  Independent  has  this  to  say  of  one  who 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  types  of  the  Boston  culture  and  refinement 
of  his  “day  and  generation,”  now  quite  passed 
and  popularly  forgotten.  He  was  the  equal  of 
Edward  Everett  as  scholar  and  orator.  He 
had  a  fevor  and  occasional  passion  in  discourse 
not  at  all  common  to  his  great  rival.  What  is 
quite  out  of  the  common  course,  Mr.  Winthrop 
was  the  orator  at  the  laying  of  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  Washington  Monument  in  1848, 
and  again  at  its  completion  in  1885— forty- 
seven  years  later ! 

Robert  Charles  Winthrop,  who  died  on  Friday 
last,  was  a  decendant  in  the  sixth  generation 
from  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  His  father  was  Thomas  Lin- 
dall  Winthrop,  a  merchant,  born  in  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Conn.,  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  after¬ 
ward  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
His  mother  was  Elizabeth  Bowdoin  'Temple, 
granddaughter  of  Governor  James  Bowdoin 
and  daughter  of  Sir  John  Temple.  Robert 
Charles  Winthrop,  born  in  Boston  in  1809,  and 
graduated  at  H^arvard  in  1828,  studied  law 
with  Daniel  Webster,  and  after  a  few  years  of 
professional  practice  devoted  himself  to  public 
life  as  a  Clay  Whig,  and  began  a  career  which 
promised  extraordinary  brilliancy.  Chosen 
Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts  House  in  his 
twenty -ninth  year,  he  was  re-elected  the  two 
following  years,  until  in  1840  he  was  sent  to 
Congress  where  he  served  ten  years,  and  in 
1847-49  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  spite  of  his 
brilliant  reputation  as  a  debater  and  parlia¬ 
mentarian,  and  in  spite  of  the  weight  and 
point  of  his  Congressional  speeches  during 
this  period,  it  was  then  that  his  troubles 
began,  and  began  in  his  own  State,  in  the  dis¬ 
contentment  which  after  a  long  contest,  de¬ 
feated  his  re  election  as  Speaker  in  1850,  by 
two  votes,  and  afterwards  growing  stronger 
as  the  Anti- slavery  troubles  deepened,  shuft 
him  out  from  political  life  altogether.  It  was 
some  slight  salve  to  a  wounded  spirit  that  in 
1850,  by  the  Governor’s  appointment,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate 
made  vacant  by  Daniel  Webster’s  becoming 
Secretary  of  State  in  Mr.  Fillmore’s  Cabinet. 
The  rising  Free  soil  sentiment  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  blocked  his  further  progress.  He  could 
not  bring  himself  to  accept  the  conditions  on 
which  popular  confidence  could  be  enjoyed  in 
the  stern  and  revolutionary  times  that  were 
then  upon  us.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of  too 
much  varied  power  and  far  too  serious  relig¬ 
ious  and  patriotic  devotion  to  be  suppressed, 
however  bitterly  be  might  resent  the  political 
combinations  which  had  darkened  his  future. 


Incense. 


A  disturbance  now  exists  in  the  Diocese  of 
Maryland  in  which  there  are  clergymen  rec¬ 
ommending  the  general  introduction  of  the 
confessional  and  kioense,  and  though  Bishop 
Paret  has  forbidden  it  so  far  as  his  authority 
will  allow,  two  of  the  churches — Mt.  Calvary 
and  St.  Andrew’s— use  incense,  and  the  latter 
has  three  clergymen  present  to  hear  confes¬ 
sions. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  may  fan<7, 
because  it  is  here  and  there  attracting  minis¬ 
ters  from  other  denominations,  that  it  is  prt^- 
pering  and  increasing  its  membership.  It  is, 
however,  contributing  chiefly  to  the  success 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  for  after  a 
certain  distance  has  been  travelled  in  that 
direction,  the  logic  is  in  favor  of  the  Roman 
system.  _ _ 

Zion’s  Herald,  our  respected  Boston  Method¬ 
ist  Episcopal  contemporary,  is  emphatic  in  its 
condemnation  of  individual  communion  cups: 

We  see  in  the  present  movement  of  individ¬ 
ual  cups  an  uncalled  for  emphasizing  of  the 
divisions  of  society,  and  a  mistaken  conces¬ 
sion  to  the  too  prevalent  tendency  toward 
cleavage  on  personal  or  class  lines.  The  dan¬ 
ger  in  this  direction  to  our  unity  as  a  people, 
no  one  need  be  told,  is  very  great.  It  is  a 
danger  that  threatens  Church  and  State  alike. 
The  communion-table  has  been  hitherto  jeal¬ 
ously  guarded  as  the  most  powerful  protest 
against  this  whole  spirit,  as  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  witness  that  the  Church  is  one  from  top 
to  bottom,  from  centre  to  circumference— that 
it  is  a  brotherhood  within  whose  sacred  circle 
no  distinction  of  black  or  white  rich  or  poor, 
male  or  female,  young  or  old,  bond  or  free, 
should  be  recognized.  Where  prejudice  or 
patronage  or  pride  of  purse  have  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  their  way  in  this  matter,  it  has 
been  felt  by  every  true  hearted,  unsophisti¬ 
cated  disciple  that  the  religion  of  the  lowly 
Nazarene  had  been  misrepresented.  Cast^ 
barriers  in  India  have  been  prostrated  at  the 
I  communion  table.  Shall  we  erect  them  here 
in  America? 


The  Reformed  Church  Messenger,  repre¬ 
senting  the  German  Reformed  Church,  and 
favoring  all  along  the  union  of  that  body 
with  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church,  thus 
interprets  “the  significance  of  black,  red,  and 
gold  as  the  colors  of  the  Reformed  Church" : 

These  colors  frequently  appear  among  the 
decorations  of  churches  on  historical  occa¬ 
sions,  and  at  ecclesiastical  festivals  they  are 
often  seen  in  the  buttonholes  of  delegates. 
Though  they  have  but  recently  been  employed 
in  this  way,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their 
eminent  appropriateness.  Originally  they  were 
the  colors  of  the  German  Empire,  but  as  these 
have  been  superseded  under  the  present 
regime,  they  are  an  especially  appropriate 
reminder  of  the  fatherland  in  the  days  when 
our  fathers  crossed  the  sea.  It  might  also  be 
suggested  that  black  is  the  most  important 
color  in  the  German  arms,  red  in  those  of 
Switzerland,  and  that  orange  is  suggestive  of 
Holland.  On  this  account  they  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  historical  record  of  the  threefold 
national  origin  of  the  Reformed  Church. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  emblematic 
significance  of  these  beautiful  colors.  We 
have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  old  German 
soldier  who  could  not  read,  but  always  spread 
out  the  flag  before  him  when  he  was  engaged 
in  his  devotions.  When  asked  to  explain  his 
conduct  he  said:  “The  black  color  reminds 
me  of  my  sin,  the  red  of  my  deliverance 
through  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  gold,  which 
is  the  color  of  the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusa¬ 


XUM 


to  meet  wbat  lay  before  Him.  From  this 
time  He  could  set  His  face  steadfastly  toward 
Jerusalem  (vs.  SI),  though  straight  before 
Him  on  the  hill  of  Qolgotha  loomed  the  cross. 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  Transfiguration  of 
our  Lord. 

For  the  disciples  it  had  another  meaning. 
Peter’s  utterance  (vs.  83)  shows  how  far  he 
or  any  of  them  was  from  understanding  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  about  the  kingdom.  “  Mas¬ 
ter,  it  is  weli  (convenient)  that  we  are  here ; 
we  will  make  three  booths.  ”  This,  he  thought, 
is  the  blissful  method  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom.  Not  the  way  of  the  cross,  not  daily 
self-denial,  not  losing  of  the  life  (vss.  23,  24), 
but  an  immediate  entrance  of  earth  into  com¬ 
munion  with  heaven,  into  the  glory  of  the  sons 
of  Ood.  But,  alas,  he  has  but  to  express  this 
desire  that  heaven  shall  begin  then  and 
there,  with  no  preparatory  discipline  of  service, 
sorrow,  pain,  and  the  glory  vanishes,  and  the 
very  voice  of  God  warns  him  to  hear  Him  who 
for  many  months  has  been  teaching  the  dis¬ 
ciples  the  way  of  the  cross. 

The  mountain  on  which  this  scene  took 
place  was  almost  without  question  the  Panian 
hill,  a  high  spur  of  the  foothills  of  Heriuon, 
directly  over  Caesarea  Philippi.  Tradition  has 
for  fourteen  centuries  identified  the  spot 
with  Tabor,  southwest  of  Capernaum,  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  in  the  Gospels 
to  justify  this  assumption.  Of  late  the  scene 
has  pretty  generally  been  transferred  to  Her- 
mon,  but  that  is  some  twenty- four  miles  far¬ 
ther  to  the  northeast,  and  its  snowy  top  is  not 
likely  to  have  been  sought  by  Jesus.  There 
was  time,  indeed,  for  such  a  journey— one 
week  had  elapsed  since  the  events  of  our  last 
lesson.  (Six  days,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  eight  according  to  Luke,  are  either  of 
them  Jewish  expressions  for  a  week.)  But 
the  presence  of  the  multitude  at  the  foot  of 
the  (vs.  87)  mountain  forbids  the  thought  of 
so  inaccessible  a  place. 

I  The  charge  of  Jesus  to  tell  no  man  (Matt, 
xvii.  9)  what  they  had  seen,  till  after  His 
resurrection,  was  given  for  the  reason  of  His 
many  similar  charges;  it  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood,  and  would  foster  misconception.  The 
bewilderment  of  the  three  disciples,  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  rising  from  the  dead,  was 
natural,  not  because  they  did  not  expect  a 
resurrection — as  Jews  they  did  expect  it  (John 
xi.  24)— but  because  they  bad  just  seen  that 
death  was  not  necessary  for  the  glorification 
of  Jesus. 

The  question  of  Matthew  xvii.  10  came  from 
their  perplexity  about  the  sudden  disappear 
ance  of  Elijah ;  they  had  long  understood  the 
prophecy  of  Malachi  (iv.  5)  to  have  been 
fulfilled  in  the  Baptist,  but  this  appearance  of 
Elijah  in  person  confused  them.  Jesus  brings 
them  back  to  His  former  teachings.  John, 
not  the  veritable  Elijah,  is  the  subject  of 
this  prophecy. 

At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  they  find  the 
other  disciples  in  the  midst  of  an  agitated 
throng — agitated  not  only  because  of  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  pitiful  character  of  the  case 
brought  to  them  for  healing,  but  also  because 
they  had  been  unable  to  do  what  they  had 
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XXIII.  —THE  TRANSFIGURATION  AND  THE 
RETURN  TO  CAPERNAUM. 

Matt,  xvii.,  xviii.  ;  Mark  ix.  2-50;  Luke  ix. 

2H  60. 

Golden  Text.- And  as  He  was  praying  the 
fashion  of  His  countenance  was  altered  and 
His  raiment  became  white  and  dazzling.  And 
behold  there  talked  with  Him  two  men  which 
were  Moses  and  Elijah,  who  appeared  in  glory 
and  spake  of  His  decease  which  He  was  about 
to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.— Luke  ix.  20-81. 

We  know  that  in  the  wilderness  of  tempta¬ 
tion  the  tempter,  vanquished,  departed  from 
Jesus,  but  only  for  a  season.  (Luke  iv.  11). 
How  often  our  Lord  was  called  to  pass 
through  the  dreadful  ordeal  of  Satanic  tempta¬ 
tion  we  do  not  know,  but  apparently  the  ob¬ 
jection  of  Peter  to  the  submission  of  his  Mas¬ 
ter  to  the  will  of  God,  as  we  learned  in  our 
last  lesson  (Matt.  xvi.  22),  was  one  of  these 
times.  Everything  shows  that  Peter’s  remon¬ 
strance  took  deep  hold  upon  Jesus — the  sharp 
reproof  with  its  dreadful  suggestion  (vs.  23), 
the  immediately  following  discourse  on  the 
necessity  of  bearing  the  cross  and  losing  the 
life,  the  forward  look  to  the  recompense 
awaiting,  not  His  disciples  only,  but  Himself 
— the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  glory  of 
His  Father  with  the  angels— all  point  to  the 
fact  that  Jesus  was  shaken  to  the  depths  of 
His  soul  by  Peter’s  suggestion.  Apart  (xvii. 
1)  he  needed  to  be  after  this,  not  only  for 
their  sakes,  but  for  His  own ;  the  shadow  of 
Gethsemane  lay  dark  upon  His  soul. 

It  was  therefore  for  His  own  sake,  no  less 
than  for  theirs,  that  that  mysterious  event, 
the  Transfiguration,  occurred.  The  night  of 
prayer  upon  the  mountain  was,  we  nan 
hardly  doubt,  a  night  of  agony.  His  disciples 
had  utterly  failed  to  understand  “the  law  of 
the  cross.  ”  Shall  we  wonder  if  He  himself, 
who  months  later  than  this  prayed  in  agony, 
“If  it  be  possible  let  this  cup  pass,  “  was  at  this 
earlier  period  bewildered  by  the  dark  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  clearly  foreseen  cross  was  a 
token  that  He  was  not  the  expected  and 
promised  Onet  Surely  the  Transfiguration 
gave  a  threefold  witness  which  answered 
directly  to  this  doubt,  if  it  existed ;  a  three¬ 
fold  witness  that  the  way  of  the  cross  was 
the  true  way  of  the  Lord’s  anointed  One. 
First,  hy  His  own  glorification;  the  glory 
which  before  all  worlds  He  bad  had  with  the 
Father  shone  out  through  His  mortal  frame 
(Luke  ix.  29) ;  second,  by  the  appearance  of 
two  heavenly  visitants,  representative  of  all 
God’s  former  leading  of  Israel  by  law  and 
prophecy,  to  assure  Him  that  His  coming  death 
(va.  81)  was,  in  the  upper  world  if  not 
by  His  disciples,  recognized  as  the  way, 
not  of  defeat,  but  of  glorification ;  third,  by 
the  open  approval  of  the  Father  (vs.  85). 
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Henceforth  He  could  go  with  unclouded  vision 


often  done  before  (Lesson  XIX).  Their  failure 
was  perhaps  due  to  the  forebodings  awakened 
in  their  minds  by  their  Master’s  recent  teach 
ing  of  the  cross  (it  has  been  well  suggested 
that  the  power  of  darkness  hovering  around 
the  spirit  of  Judas  might  cripple  them  all), 
and  a  consequent  temptation  to  foisake  Him ; 
but  the  utterance  of  Jesus,  the  tone  of  sharp 
rebuke  and  almost  impatient  discouragement, 
appears  (Matt.  xvii.  17)  to  have  been  called 
forth,  not  by  their  want  of  faith,  but  by  that 
of  those  around  Him,  especially  the  father 
I  (Mark  iz.  22).  Jesus’  answer,  “If  1  cant  nay. 


rather,  if  thou  canst,”  is  of  the  character  of 
all  His  acts  in  performing  cures — to  arouse  or 
foster  faith  in  those  who  apply  for  help.  It 
has  the  desired  effect— the  dickering  spark  is 
fanned  to  a  bright  flame  (vs.  24),  and  then 
the  child  is  healed. 

The  retirement  which  Jesus  has  sought 
would  no  longer  be  possible  after  this  cure, 
nor  was  it  longer  necessary.  Jesus  had  re¬ 
ceived  that  of  which  He  had  Himself  been  in 
need — the  clear  perception  of  the  will  of  God, 
an  unquestionable  assurance  of  the  favor  of  the 
Father.  He  had  now  only  to  go  forward  to 
meet  His  will  in  the  confidence  of  that  assur¬ 
ance,  and  He  turned  His  face  toward  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  by  way  of  Galilee  and  Hie  old  home, 
Capernaum.  On  the  way  He  gave  His  disci 
pies  explicit  and  detailed  instruction  as  to 
His  death  and  resurrection.  They  have  had 
their  lesson,  they  do  not  now  rebel,  but  they 
are  exceedingly  sorry,  in  all  the  simplicity  of 
a  crushing  grief. 

Perhaps  it  was  because,  as  we  may  remem 
ber  (Lesson  XX),  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had 
not  gone  to  the  Passover  that  year,  that  the 
collectors  of  the  temple  tax  came  to  Peter  on 
their  return,  with  the  question  “Doth  not  your 
Master  pay  the  two  drachmas?” — the  yearly 
temple  tax,  the  ransom  money  (Ex.  xxx.  12) 
for  every  soul.  What  follows  teaches  three 
important  lessons :  A  lesson  of  conciliation ; 
lest  we  should  offend  them  (Matt.  xvii.  27) ;  a 
lesson  of  meekness,  not  asserting  a  right  which 
was  undeniably  His  (vs.  26) ;  but  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  all,  a  lesson  of  His  oneness  with  His 
disciples.  Yes,  it  is  not  the  children  of  a  king 
who  are  taxed  for  the  king’s  support  (26),  but 
Jesus  does  not  claim  for  Himself  alone  ex¬ 
emption  from  this  tax.  as  if  He  were  the  only 
Son  of  God ;  the  children  are  ail  free.  His  dis¬ 
ciples  are  all  one  with  Him,  are  sons  of  God 
as  He  is,  are  free  as  He  is  free.  And  since 
in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  meekness  He 
will  not  assert  this  freedom.  He  will  do  two 
things:  He  will  show  His  lordship  over  the 
world’s  wealth,  and  He  will  expressly  associ¬ 
ate  one  of  His  Apostles  with  Himself  in  His 
concession.  The  fish  which  is  to  provide  the 
means  will  have  in  his  mouth,  not  a  didrach¬ 
ma,  but  a  stater  (four  drachmas),  enough  for 
Peter  and  Jesus.  He  will  pay  the  tax,  but 
in  the  very  act  of  paying  He  will  show  Him¬ 
self  to  be  the  true  Son  of  the  God  of  the  whole 
earth  and  His  disciples  sons  with  Him. 

On  the  way  from  Caesarea  Philippi  to 
Capernaum  the  disciples,  some  of  them  per¬ 
haps  jealous  of  the  three  who  had  been  chosen 
to  accompany  Jesus  upon  the  mountain,  had 
been  disputing  as  to  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  kingdom,  which  in  spite  of  all  Jesus’ 
teachings  they  could  not  but  think  would 
soon  be  visibly  established.  Being  now  in 
Capernaum,  Jesus  referred  to  this  dispute, 
giving  the  law  of  precedence  in  His  kingdom 
— that  he  who  did  most  for  others  should  be 
the  greatest— and  the  model  of  the  member  of 
the  kingdom,  the  little  child.  Calling  to  His 
side  one  of  those  little  ones  whom  we  can 
often  perceive  in  the  background  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  pictures,  lovingly  following  the  Lord,  He 
taught  that  such  a  child  represented  the  spirit 
of  the  kingdom,  thereby  forever  giving  a 
peculiar  sanctity  and  significance  to  child¬ 
hood.  To  receive  a  little  child  in  His  name 
is  to  receive  Jesus ;  to  lead  a  child  astray  or 
fail  to  help  a  child  to  do  right  is  to  show  a 
spirit  so  contrary  to  that  of  the  Master  as  to  be 
in  itself  destructive. 

From  the  responsibility  of  him  who  leads 
another  to  sin  to  the  duty  of  him  who  is  sinned 
against  the  transition  was  natural,  but  Peter 
did  not  understand  his  Master’s  doctrine  of 
forgiveness.  How  often,  he  asked,  ought  he 
to  forgive  an  offending  brother— seven  time“* 
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A  Chnstmas  Recollection.  By  T homas  Nelson  Pace. 
Illustrated  by  A  Castaigne.  Small  folio,  $1.50. 

“  Aootber  of  Mr.  Pace's  delightful  udesof  Southern  life. 
The  illustrations  are  very  effective,  and  the  volume  is 
tastefully  bound."— A»rvv  Timtt. 

Marse  Chan.  Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 
Meh  Lady.  Illustrated  by  C.  S.  Reinhart. 

In  uniform  style  Each,  small  folio,  $1.50. 


u  A  Study  of  the  Character  and 
,rW  Habits  of  the  Elephant,  Lion, 

Panther,  Leopard,  j^uar. 

Tiger,  Puma, Wolf,  and  Grizzly 
Bear  By  John  Hampden 
Porter  Illustrated.  8vo,$2.oo 
"  It  is  filled  with  thrilling  incident  and  adventure  and 
IS  at  the  same  time  a  work  which  will  arouse  a  love  for 
natural  history."— AJotrtiur, 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  A.  B.  DURAND,  BY  JOHN  DURAND. 

Illustrated  with  Photogravures  Two  Editions.  On  hand-made  paper,  4to,  limited  to  too  copies,  $17  50  n/t ;  square  8vo,  limited  to  500  copies,  $b.oo  is/f 

Mr.  Durand's  life  is  an  epitome  of  American  art  history,  and  this  volume  narrates  not  only  the  artAt's  life,  but  the  development  of  American  painting  during  the  past  half-century. 


By  H.  E.  Parkhurst  With  jq 
Illustrations,  tamo,  $i.$o  nc/. 

The  author  describes  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
the  birds  as  they  appear  throughout  the  year  in  Central 
Park,  the  number  and  variety  of  which  will  surprise 
the  gcileral  reader,  for  with  this  guide  he  will  be  able 
to  identify  every  bird  of  importance. 
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HUNTERS  IN  THFrWa^^Jw 
CARIBBEES 

By  Dr.  Eugene  Murrav-Aaron.  ■ 

With  8  full-page  illustrations.  ^ 

“  We  have  rarely  beeome  Interested  ^  ' 

in  a  boy's  book  that  contained  so  much  valuable  mforma- 
tioa  conveyed  in  so  interesting  a  manner  "—Bnttu  Timti 

THINGS  WILL  TAKE  A  TURN. 

By  Beatrice  Harraden.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  $1.00 
A  sweet  stoiy  of  child  life  by  the  author  of  "Ships  that 
Pam  in  the  Might'' 

LOVE  SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Eugene  Field  i6mo,  $1.00 

MAKING  OF  OHIO  VALLEY  STATES 

By  Samuel  Adams  Drake.  Illustrated,  umo,  $150. 


And  Other  Child  Stones 
By  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson 
Burnett.  Illustrated  by 
T  R  B  Birch.  Square  8vo, 

uniform  with  “  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy , "  $  1 .  so 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  writes: 
•'The  histonr  ol  Piccino's  'two 
days'  is  as  delicate  as  one  of  the 
anemcnes  that  spring  in  the  rock  walb  facing  Piccioo's 
Mediterranean  A  delightful  volume,  in  (air  print,  and 
furthermore  embellished  by  Mr.  Birch's  graceful  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  drawings." 

THE  WAGNER  STORY  BOOK. 

Firelight  Tales  of  the  Great  Music  Dramas.  By  Wii- 
LIAM  Henry  Frost  Illustrated.  i2mo,  $iso> 

**  A  mott  cbartDioic  votuse.**— Adtffrttser 

NORSELAND  TALES. 

By  H  H  Boyesen  Illustrated,  ijmo.  $i3A 
“A  collection  of  ten  of  this  dclighllul  writer's  snort 
stories."  ~'  '  •  ~ 


THREE  NEW  BOOKS  BY  G.  A.  HENTY 

In  the  Heart  of  the  Rockica.  A  Story  of  Colorado. 
Wulf  the  Saxon.  A  Story  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 
When  London  Burned.  A  Story  of  Restoration  Times. 
Each,  crown  Svo.  illustrated,  t'-so- 
"  They  are  as  animated  arM  descriptive  ss  the  Henty 
books  always  are.  giving  plenty  of  depmdaMe  facta  at  the 
same  time  ihal  the  narrative  interest  is  well  susuined. 

—PhU*)Ulfhi»  Prtu. 

CZAR  AND  SULTAN. 

The  Adventure  of  a  British  Lad  in  the  Russo-Turkish 
War  of  1877-78  By  Archibald  Forbes  Illus¬ 
trated  1  amo,  $:  00. 

“  A  brilliant  and  exciting  narrative,  aird  the  drawing! 
add  to  ita  interest  and  value  -  S  Y  Obttrvrr 

TO  GREENLAND  AND  THE  POLE 
A  Story  of  Adventure  in  the  Arctic  Rmons  By 
Gordon  Stables  Illustrated  lamo, f^i.SO. 
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•.SCRIBNER'S  BULLETIN  OF  HOLIDAY  BOOKS,  alao  ILLUSTRATED  LIST  OP  BOOKS  FOR  THE  VOUNO,  will  b*  aant  to  any  addraaa. 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
i  >1  ERASMUS. 

By  James  A  Froude  Svo,  $3  50 
tiTt\  “  The  volume  is  one  of  rare  value  and 

mast  become  s  historical  standard  ** 

Advertiser 

LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
LORING  BRACE. 

Chiefly  Told  in  His  Own  Letters  Edited  by  his 
daughter  With  Portraits  8vo,  $2  so 
The  great  work  accomplished  by  Mr  Brace,  particularly 
to  the  Newsboys'  Lodging  Houses,  gives  to  hts  biography 
a  peculiar  interest  It  reveals  his  mental  and  spiritual  as 
welt  as  his  external  experience— bis  private  life,  and  bis 
views  on  moral  and  political  questions. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  E  Benjamin  Andrews,  President  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity  Two  vols  With  Maps  Cr.  8to,  $4.(x> 
Among  the  blatories  of  the  United  Sutea  Dr  Andrews' 
work  will  fill  a  uoHjue  poaitioo,  being  at  the  tame  time  a 
genuine  piece  of  literature  and  a  comprehensive  atory  of 
the  growth  of  the  countiy  from  the  earlicti  times  down  to 
the  preaenL  ih  a  form  brief  and 'easily  to  be  grasped. 

THE  BURIAL  OF  THE  GUNS. 

By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  l3mo,  $1.3$. 

Containing  six  alorie..  rich  in  pictures  of  old  Virginia 
life,  and  told  with  that  aimple,  exquisite  xrt  that  atampe 
Mr.  Page  as  the  finest  exponent  of  the  old  and  new  Sooth 


LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF 
DEAN  STANLEY. 

By  R.  E.  Prothero  and  Dean  Bradley 
•Chtaptr  Edition.  3  vob.  $5.00 
"  It  does  not  cootain  an  uninteresting 
or  unnecetaary  page.  It  is  ao  enchanting 
pictureof  the  man.  It  Is  a  noMc  record  01 
one  of  the  English  Church's  noblest  min¬ 
isters." —  The  Advonct. 

SEA  AND  LAND. 


in  pictufce  of  old  VirginU  Goast  and  Deep  Sea  Phenomena,  with  especial  lefet- 
exquisite  xrt  that  sumpe  ence  lo  the  Life  of  Man.  By  Prof.  N  S.  Smaler. 
t  of  the  old  and  new  Sooth  Illustrated.  $3.50 


Written  In  the  Mitbor's  well*kaowo,  popular  style,  and 

•w?rsi‘i^is'";x's?;ai john  march,  southerner. 

view,  on  moral  and  H-d  questums.  J.'  THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

THREE  SCORE  AND  TEN  YEARS.  U uir^lTklblTp^'rioi'S'lld's^^  Translated  by  Wiluam  E.  Gladstone  8vo.  ».  so 

Recollections  By  WJ  Linton  With  Portrait.  $3  00  HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NOVELS.  spoIdfnJSSl!!^^4lS™ti?^M  thi2^ 

These  recollections  cover  an  unusually  long  period  of  an  rihm  .  EnglishTiaa  been  mMered  by  Mr  Gladsiooc  in  a  manner 

unusually  varied  life,  and  reveal  a  rich  fund  of  interesting  '  "**'  •>»  volume  to  all  lovers  of  the  claaaica 

reminiscences  of  eminent  men  and  women,  as  well  as  of  the  The  Recollections  of  Oroirrty  Hamlyn.  s  vols.  as  an  example  of  remarkably  sympathetK  and  vigorous 

events  with  which  their  names  are  associated.  Each  1 3mo,  .00.  I  ne  set  in  a  box,  B^-OO  trxnslation 

OTHER  NEW  BOOKS  ARE— “  Three  Year*  of  Arctic  Serrice,”  by  Gen.  A.  W.  Greely,  New  Popular  Edition  (lllust.,  8vo,  $5.00);  “William 
Shakspere,”  a  Study  of  Elizabethan  Literature,  by  Barrett  Wendell  (I’mo,  $i.7s);  “  MuBician*  and  Mnaic  LoTera,”  and  Other  Musical  Essays,  by  W  F. 
Apthorp  (izmo,  Bi  sol;  “Costume  of  Colonial  Times,"  by  Mrs  Alice  Morse  Earle  (lamo,  $i.3S);  “The  Religions  of  Japan,"  by  William  Elliott  Griffis 
(i3mo,  $3.00);  “  Travels  Amongst  the  Great  Andes,"  by  Edward  Whymper,  C*ro/rr  (lllust.,  8vo,  I4.00). 


Mr.  Cable's  new  novel  displays  bia  talenu  at  their  beat. 
It  is  t  remarkable  picture  of  on  old  Southern  town. 

HENRY  KINGSLEY’S  NOVELS. 

Ravenahoe.  x  volt.  Austin  Blliot,  s  vol. 

The  Recollections  of  Geoffrey  Hemlyn.  a  vols. 

Each  1 3010,  $1 .00.  The  set  in  a  box,  $^.oo 


fully  illustrated  from  bis  photographs  of  curious  om  stgni6> 
cant  phases  of  the  realm  of  nature  with  which  he  deals. 

THE  ODES  OF  HORACE. 

Translated  by  William  E.  Gladstome.  Svo,  fi  so 
The  difhcul^  of  turning  the  Latin  of  Horace  into  corre* 
sponding  terse,  epigrammatic,  and  at  the  some  time  poetical 
English  DOS  been  mastered  1^  Mr  Gladstone  in  a  manner 
that  will  recommend  bis  volume  to  all  lovers  ^  the  classics 
os  an  example  of  remarkably  sympathetK  and  vigorous 
translation 


ttbc  choice  of  boohs  is  realli^  tbc  choice  of  our  e6ucatioit."^^/*e<^®/*/ci^  fiarrlsdn. 


Notable  Books  of  the  Season 


HYPATIA; 

«ce.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Illustrated  from  Drawings  by  William  Martin 

)f  the  Author.  Two  Volumes.  8vo,  Ornamental  Silk  Binding,  Uncut  Edges  and 

I 

eople  ”  for  1894.  Vol.  XV.  With  about  800  Illustrations  and  888  Pages. 
Ornamental,  $3.50.  ' 

Plaster.  From  the  Collection  of  Laurence  Hutton.  With  72  Illustrations, 
er,  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $6.00. 
m  Some  Unwritten  Memoirs.  By  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie,  Author  of 
of  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Browning,”  etc.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental.  Uncut 
Gilt  Top,  $2.00. 

Wealth  Agrainst  Commonwealth.  By  Henry  Dkmarest  Lloyd.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $2.50. 

Literary  and  Social  Essays.  By  George  William  Curtis.  One  Volume. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt,  Top,  $2.50. 

Bible  Stories  for  Young  People.  By  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter, 
D.D.,  the  Rev.  Bishop  John  F.  Hurst,  D.D.,  the  Rev.  John  Hall,  U.D., 
and  Others.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.00. 

Wimples  and  Crisping  Pins.  Studies  in  the  Coiffure  and  Ornaments  of 
Women.  By  Theoihjke  Child,  Author  of  “Art  and  Criticism,”  etc. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  ( Irnamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2.00. 

The  Story  of  Babette.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart.  Author  of  “  A  Golden 
Wedding,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Highland  Cousins.  A  Novel.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  “The  Hand¬ 
some  Humes,"  “A  Princess  of  Thule,”  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $175. 

Who  Wm  Lost  and  Is  Found.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Author 
of  “ Sir  Robert's  Fortune,”  “ Chronicles  of  Carlingford,”  “Harry  Josce- 
lyn,”  etc.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

Josiah  Wedgwood,  F.  R.  S.  His  Personal  History.  By  Samuel  Smiles, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  “Self-Help,”  “Character,”  “Jasmin:  Barber,  Poet, 
Philanthropist,”  etc.  With  Portrait.  i2mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1.50. 

A  Little  English  Gallery.  By  Louise  Imogen  Gltney.  With  Portrait. 
i6mo,  CloHi,  Ornamental.  (In  the  Series  “  Harper's  American  Essay- 

From  •* H5T>atia.*’  C'1>yri(;ht.  i894.hy  llarf^rr  A- Brotbeiv  istS.  )  $1.00. 

TWII^IGHT  LAND. 

Written  and  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle,  Author  of  “The  Wonder  Clock,”  “Pepper  and  Salt,”  “Men  of  Iron,”  etc.  8vo, 

Wayside  Poems.  By  Wallace  Bruce.  Illustrated.  Square 

Hippolyte  and  Golden-Beak.  Two  Stories.  By  George 
Bassett.  Illustrated.  i6mo.  Cloth,  Ornamental.  “  Har- 

The  Bo^  Travelers  in  l^e  Levant.  Adventures  of  Two 
Greece,  and^  'Turkey ,^with  Visits  to  the  Islands  of  Rhodes 

A  Sporting  Pilgrimage.  By  Caspar  W.  Whitney.  Ulus- 

Four  American  Universities.  (Harvard,  Yale,  Princeton, 

and  Columbia.)  With  manj'  Illustrations.  4to,  Cloth.  j 

The  Christmas  Hirelings.  A  Novel.  By  M.  E.  Bradikin.  ^ 

A  Bread  and  Butter  Miss.  A  Novel.  By  George  Pas- 

TON*  Post  8VO|  Olotb,  OniHniCIlt£tl|  ^1*00.  From ‘'Twilight  L-and."  Copyright,  1894,  by  Harper  &  Brother!. 

THE  GOLDEN  HOUSE. 

A  Story.  By  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Author  of  “A  Little  Journey  in  the  World,”  etc. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental. 

American  Football.  By  Walter  Camp.  With  32  Portraits.  i6mo.  Cloth,  $1.25.  (New 
and  Enlarged  Edition,  with  Supplementary  Chapter  on  the  New  Rules.) 

^  -  Football  Ffuts  and  Figures.  A  Symposium  of  Expert  Opinions  on 

,  the  Game's  Place  in  American  Athletics.  Compiled  by  Walter  Camp, 

Author  of  “American  Football.”  Post  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

Square  per 

The  Royal  Marine.  By  Brander  Matthew's.  Illustrated. 

A  Kentucky  Cardinal.  By'  James  Lane  Allen.  Illustrated. 

Ministers  of  Grace.  By  Eva  W^ilder  McGlasson.  Illustrated. 

St.  John’s  Wooing.  By  M.  G.  McClelland.  Illustrated. 

F««-.Hyp«u.”  An  Agitator.  A  Story.  By  Clementina  Black.  Ornamental. 

TRILBY. 

A  Novel  Bv  George  du  Maurier,  Author  of  “  Peter  Ibbetson.”  With  120  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or¬ 
namental,  $1.75-  Three-quarter  Calf,  $3.50.  Three-quarter  Crushed  Levant,  $4.50.  (Edition  de  Luxe.  One  Volume, 
Full  Vellum,  $iaoa  Will  be  ready  early  in  December.) 


Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 


Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New-York, 


The  aboTe  work*  are  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  SUtes,  Canada,  or  Mexico  on  receipt  of  price. 


XCbc  best  tbouabts  run  intb  tbc  best  wot^s—£merton. 
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Books  for  the  Holiday  Season. 


Colonial  Days  and  Dames^ 

By  Anne  Hoi-linoswobth  Whabton,  author  of 
“Through  Colonial  Doorways.”  Illustrated. 
12mo.  Clolh  extra.  $1.25.  muion  <U  Luxe, 
limited  to  the  number  of  subscribers. 

The  extraordinary  success  of  "  Through  Colonial 
Doorways”  has  cause<l  the  authoress  to  prepare 
another’ book  on  the  .same  lines,  which,  like  it,  deals 
with  colonial  personages  and  incidents.  The  Edi¬ 
tion  de  tux^  will  be  pn)lusely  illustrated  by  portraits 
and  sketches,  while  the  small  paper  edition  has  the 
necessary  number  of  illustrations  to  make  adeligiii- 
ful  Chris'tmas  gift 


The  Colonial  Library. 

Colonial  Days  and  Dames. 

Thboi’oh  Colonial  Doobways. 

Two  volumes.  12mo.  In  box,  12.50.  ' 


Napoleon  at  Home. 

The  Daily  Life  of  the  Emperor  at  the  Tuileries. 
Hy  Fbepekick  Masson.  With  twelve  full-i>age 
Illustrations  by  F.  de  Mykbacii.  2  volumes. 
8vo.  ^.50. 

“These  two  handsome  volumes  form  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  NaiK)leoiiic  literature  which  perfectly  ac¬ 
cords  with  the  fasliion  of  the  present  day  and  the 
taste  which  deliglitsin  domestic  revelationsconcern- 
ing  great  personalities.”— Loadon  Daily  Telegraph. 


Napoleon  and  the  Fair  Sex. 

By  Fredebick  Masson.  With  Numerous  Illustra¬ 
tions  in  the  best  style  of  the  French  Art.  1 
volume.  8vo.  $5.00. 


The  Works  of  Laurence  Sterne. 

E<lited  by  Geobge  Saintsbuby,  with  Illustrations 
bv  E.  J.  WiiEELEB.  6  volumes.  16mo.  CloA, 
$6.00 ;  hal  f  calf  and  half  morocco,  $18.50.  Large- 
paper  Eiiition.  150  copies  printed.  50  for 
America.  6  volumes.  8vo.  Buckram,  $18.00. 

Published  in  connection  with  Dent  &  Co.,  of 
London. 


Corinne,  or  Italy. 

By  MtDAHE  De  Stael.  Translated.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Geobor  Saintsbuby,  Illustrated 
by  H.  8.  Gbe'io.  2  volumes.  12mo.  Cloth,  $2.00; 
half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $4.50.  Large-paper 
Edition.  100  copies  printed.  50  for  America. 
2  volumes.  8vo.  Buckram,  $6.00. 

Published  In  connection  with  Dent  &  Co.,  of 
Loudon. 


Early  English  Ballads. 

Chosen  by  R.  Bbimley  Johnson.  Illustrated  by 
W.  CUBITT  Cooke.  Illustrated  with  about  two 
hundred  Illustrations.  4  volumes.  16mo.  Cloth, 
$>  00 ;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $10.00. 


History  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion. 

By  Louis  Adolphe  Thiebs,  ex-Prirae  Minister  of 
France.  Translated,  with  Notes  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  by  Fbed- 
EBic  Shobebl.  New  Edition,  printed  from  new 
type,  with  forty-one  Illustrations  on  Steel  en¬ 
graved  by  William  Gbeatbatch.  5  volumes. 
8vo.  Cloth,  $3.00  per  volume;  half  morocco, 
$5.00  per  volume. 

This  Edition  will  be  uniform  with  the  New  Edition 
of  Thiers's  “  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  France.”  and  will  be  published  in  monthly 
volumes,  commencing  September,  1894.  Subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  received  for  complete  sets  only  by  all 
booksellers  and  the  publishers. 


The  Birds  About  Us. 

By  Chables  Conbad  Abbott,  M.D.,  author  of 
“  Recent  Rambles,”  “  Travels  in  a  Tree-Ttm,” 
etc.  Illustrated  with  upward  of  seveiity-nve 
Bird  Portraits.  1  volume.  12mo.  Cloth,  $^U0. 
For  every  lover  of  birds.  It  is  written  in  a  familiar 
and  genial  style,  and  is  not  burdened  with  techni¬ 
calities,  while  being  accurate  in  every  particular. 

Madonna  and  other  Poems. 

By  Habbison  S.  Mobbis.  Illustrated.  12mo. 
Cloth  extra,  $2.00. 

This  is  the  first  collected  edition  of  the  author’s 
poems,  many  of  which  have  never  previously  ap¬ 
peared  In  print.  The  edition  is  printed  from  type, 
and  limited  to  750  copies  for  America  and  England. 


lUuatration  from  Madonna. 


History  of  the  Consulate  and  the 
Elmpire  of  France. 

By  Louis  Adolphe  Thiebs,  ex-Prlme  Minister  of 
France.  Translated  from  the  French,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  author,  by  D.  Forbes  Campbell. 
An  entirely  New  Edition,  printed  from  new  type 
and  Illustrated  with  thirtv-six  Steel  Plates 
printed  from  the  French  originals.  Now  com¬ 
plete  in  12  octavo  volumes,  with  thirty-six  .Steel 
Plates.  Cloth, $36.00;  halfmorocco.gilttop,$60.(IO. 

The  only  good  edition  of  the  English  translation 
has  long  b^n  out  of  print,  and  the  present  pub¬ 
lishers,  in  connection  with  an  English  house,  nave 
brought  out  a  limited  edition  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  libraries  and  book-buyer.  The  last  volume 
of  this  sumptuous  edition  has  Just  been  issued. 


The  Sketch-Book. 

By  Washington  Ibvino.  New  Edition.  Illus¬ 
trated  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Original 
Designs.  2  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth  extra,  gilt 
top,  $4.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $7.00. 

The  illustrations  of  this  edition  were  made  for 
the  Artist  Edition,  the  type  is  new,  and  the  sixe  is 
suitable  for  the  library  and  the  table,  making  the 
must  desirable  edition  of  this  popular  classic  now 
published. 


My  First  Book. 

The  First  Litera^  Experiences  of  Waller  Besant, 
James  Payn.  w.  Clark  Russell,  Grant  Allen, 
Hull  Caine,  George  R.  Sims,  Rudysrd  Kipling, 
A.  Conan  Doyle,  H.  K  Braddon,  F.  W.  Robinson, 
H.  Rider  Haggard,  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  I.  &ng- 
wllL  Morley  Roberts,  David  Christie  Murray, 
Mane  Corelli,  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  John  Strange 
Winter,  Bret  Harte,  "Q,”  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  and  Robert  Buchanan.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  Profhsely  Illus¬ 
trated.  8vo.  Cloth,  ^.50. 


Tom  Cringle’s  Log. 

By  Michael  Scott,  2  volumes  16mo.  Cloth, 
$2.00 ;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  M.50. 


Cruise  of  the  “  Midge.” 

By  Michael  Scott.  2  volumes.  16mo.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  half  calf  or  half  morocco,  $1.50. 

“  Two  books  which  we  never  fail  to  peruse  every 
year  are  ‘  Tom  Cringle’s  Ixig’  and  the  ‘  Cruise  of  the 
Midge,'  in  which  humor  and  pathos,  the  most 
gorgeous  descriptions,  and  the  most  thrilling  narra¬ 
tives  so  marvellously  intermingle.”— Lomion  City 
Journal. 


Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches. 

By  Henry  Stacy  Masks,  R.A.  With  four  Photo- 

?;ravure  Plates  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
bur  fac  simile  Illustrations.  2  volumes.  8vo. 
Irish  linen,  gilt,  K  OU. 

There  will  be  included  in  the  volume  many  un¬ 
published  drawings  left  by  Fred.  Walker,  the  re¬ 
markable  young  English  artist,  who  is  drawn  by  Du 
Maurier  in  the  character  of  “  Little  Billee”  in  Tnlby. 


Thomas  A’Kempis’s  Imitation  of 
Christ. 

Edited  by  Canon  Farrar.  Illustrated  by  New 
and  Quaint  Illustrations.  Illuminated  with 
Initial  Letters,  making  the  most  desirable  Edi¬ 
tion  published.  16mo.  Cloth,  $1.50;  limp  mo¬ 
rocco,  $4.10. 


Two  Girls. 

A  Book  for  Young  Girls.  By  Amy  E.  Blanchard, 
author  of  “  Twenty  Little  Maidens.”  Illustrated 
by  Ida  Waugh.  12mo.  Cloth  extra,  $1.25. 


Olivia. 

A  Book  for  Girls.  By  Mary  Louise  Molbsworth. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth  extra,  $1.25. 


Hans  Andersen’s  Fairy  Tales. 

New  Edition.  Profhsely  Illustrated  by  E.  A. 
Leman.  4to.  Cloth,  $1.50. 


Chambers’s  Concise  Gazetteer 
of  the  World. 

Topographical,  Statistical,  Historical.  1  volume. 
Crown  8vo.  Uniform  with  Reader’s  Reference 
Library.  Half  morocco,  $2.50. 

This  book  does  not  claim  to  be  exhaustive.  Its 
aim  has  been  to  tell  everything  that  may  be  rea¬ 
sonably  wanted  about  every  place  likely  to  be 
looked  for. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  direct  by 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,  Publishers,  Philadelphia. 


St- 


Wf 


ail  boofe0  Grow  bomtlle®  b®  time ;  tbcs  are  temples  at  once  anb  lanbmarhs.— 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s  Holiday  Books,  1894 


J)J\  POETRY. 

Whittier’s  Poetical  Works. 

•  Complete  in  a  new  Cambridge  Edition.  With  a  bio¬ 

graphical  sketch,  notes,  index  to  titles  and  first  lines,  a 

_  portrait,  and  an  engraving  of  W'hittier’s  Amesbury 

home.  Vniiorm  viWyiihe  Cambridge  tMng/etlow.  Crown 
8vo,  gilt  top,  $2\  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $3.50;  tree  calf  or  full  levant.  $5.50. 

Whittier’s  Poetical  Works. 

New  Handy  V'olume  Edition.  With  four  portraits  and  a  view  of  Whittier’s  Oak 
Knoll  home.  Uniform  with  the  Handy  Volume  Ijon^feltow.  4  vols.,  i6nio,  I5; 
half  calf  extra,  g^lt  top.  $9  75;  full  morocco,  flexible,  in  fine  leather  box,  $9,751 
full  calf,  flexible,  $12.75. 

Ung:uarded  Gates,  and  Other  Poems. 

By  T.  B,  ALDRICH.  Crown  8vo.  gilt  top.  $1.25. 

K  beautiful  book  containing  the  poems  written  by  Mr.  Ahlrich  in  the  last 
six  years. 

Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 


trated  by  Katharine  Pyle.  Crown  8vo,  handsomely  | _ 

bound,  $1.50. 

When  Molly  was  Six. 

A  delightful  story  for  children.  By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  '•  Winter- 
borough."  With  a  colored  cover  design  and  other  pictures  by  Miss  Pyle.  $1.00. 

Pushing  to  the  Front ;  Or,  Success  Under  Difficulties. 

Bj- Orison  SwETT  Marden.  With  24  excellent  portraits  of  Famous  Persons. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

An  irresistible  kind  of  book,  showing  by  vigorous  statement  and  most  abund¬ 
ant  and  various  anecdotes  how  victory  may  be  gained  over  obstacles,  and  success 
achieved  by  pluck,  will,  and  persistency.  Every  one.  especially  every  young 
person,  who  wishes  to  reach  the  "  front  "  should  read  this  bmk.  n  is  admirably 
suited  fo>  a  holiday  gift. 

For  sale  by  ail  Booksellers. 


II  East  I7tli  Street,  NEW  YORK 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  <&  CO.,  Boston 


ABBB  BANIBI,  (THE).  Bv  ANDRE 
Thelriet.  Ulus.,  i6rao,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

AlrHAMBRA  (THE)  AND  SKETCH 
BOOK.  Illustrated  Edition.  2  vols.,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00  ; 
half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00. 

BOSWEEE’S  WEE  OP  JOHNSON.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Edition.  2  vols,,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
$yoo ;  white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  half  calf, 
gilt  top,  $6.00.  Popular  Edition  in  one 
vol.,  $1.25. 

BOIEDINO  OF  CHARACTER  (THE). 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  i6mo, 
white  back,  gilt  top.  $1.00 ;  white  and  gold, 
gilt  edge,  $1.25.  Levant  Morocco,  flexi¬ 
ble  gilt  edges,  $2.50. 

COUNT  OP  MONTE  CRISTO  (THE). 

By  Alexandre  Dl'M.\s.  Illustrated  Edi¬ 
tion.  2  vols.,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  white 
back,  gilt  top,  $3.00 ;  half  calf,  gilt  top, 
^.00.  Popular  Edition,  complete  in  one 
vol.  $1.25. 

CROWELL’S  STANDARD  LIBRARV. 

86  vols,  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  per  vol. 
Twenty-five  new  volumes  added  this  sea¬ 
son. 

PABER’S  HYMNS.  With  50  illustra¬ 
tions,  by  L.  J.  Bridgman.  i6mo,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  $1.25 ;  white  and  gold,  gilt  top, 
$1.25. 

PAMOirS  LEADERS  AMONG  MEN. 

By  Sarah  K.  Bolton.  Illustrated  with 
portraits.  i2mo,  cloth,  $i.jo. 

FRENCH  REVOLUTION  (THE).  By 
Thomas  C.4RLVLE.  Popular  Edition,  com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

GOLDEN  WORDS  FOR  DAILY 
COUNSEL.  Bv  Anna  H.  and  Hunting- 
ton  Smith.  New  illustrated  Edition. 
i6mo,  white  and  gold,  gilt  edges,  $1.25. 


HANDY  VOLUME  CLASSICS.  44  vols.,  six  styles  binding,  $  .75  to 
$2.25.  Six  new  volumes  added  this  season. 

HANDY  VOLUME  CLASSICS.  Two  volume  sets  in  fancy  bindings, 
gilt  top,  boxed,  $2.00  per  set. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  By  H.  C.  Shel¬ 
don.  5  vols.,  8VO,  $10.00  per  set ;  $2.00  per  vol.  j 

LIFE  AND  INVENTIONS  OP  THOMAS  A.  EDISON.  By  W.  ^ 
K.  L.  and  Antonia  Dickson.  With  numerous  illustrations.  -  ' 

Quarto,  cloth,  gilt  top,  boxed,  $4.50.  v 

LIBRARY  EDITION  OP  POETS.  30  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth. 

gilt  top,  $1.00  per  vol.  Five  new  volumes  this  season.  ; 

MILTON’S  complete  POETICAL  WORKS. 

Illustrated  Edition.  2  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $3.00;  \ 
white  back,  gilt  top,  $3.cx>;  half  calf,  gilt  top,  $6.00.  \ 

PORTRAIT  EDITION  OP  POETS.  17  vols.,  8vo,  \ 

SCOTT’S  COMPLETE  POETICAL 
WORKS.  Illustrated  Edition.  Intro- 
duction  by  Ch AS.  Eliot  Norton. 

gilt^op,  $3.00^  half  calf.^gilt  top,  $6.00. 

SEA  AND  LAND  STORIES.  10 

SOCIALISM  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

By  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  O.,  LL.  D.  i2mo, 

SOCIAL  REFORM  AND  THE 
CHURC^H.^  By  John  R.  Commons. 

three  musketeers  (THE).  Bv 

.\LEXANDRE  DUMAS.  With  250  illustrat-  ' 
ions  by  MAURICE  LELOIR.  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
cloth,  gilMo|),^$^^ ;  white  back,  gilt  top, 

PELl’eaS  and  MELISANDE.  a  dra- 
ma  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck,  the  Plem-  -■ — 
ish  Shakespeare.  Translated  by  Erving 
Winslow.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00.  J  ftjm 

TWENTY-PIYE  YEARS  OP  SCIEN-  .-.3;/  A 
TIFIC  PROGRESS.  A  series  of  lec- 
tures  by  Wm.  North  Rice,  Professor  of  — 

Geology  in  Wesleyan  University.  i6mo.  - 1 


T.  Y.  CROWELL  &  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 


‘The  Three  Musketeers. 


JSoohs  wc  hnow  arc  a  substantial  worlb,  both  pure  aub  Qoo^—i^ordsworih. 


Are  you  giving  the  Boys  and  Girls  of  your  Sunday 
Mikdkdfe  School  to  read  ? 


No  more  solemn  responsibility  rests  upon  you  than  that  of  choosing  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  young  during  their  formative  age.  They  absorb  most  from  the  books 
read  with  the  keenest  interest.  A  good  book  that  remains  idle  upon  the  shelves 
is  useless;  a  bad  book  that  circulates  is  worse  than  useless.  Books  should  be 
both  interesting  and  uplifting. 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library 


Evangelist 

Sunday-School  Library 


'Phe  most  practical  and 
Mfitiwfactory  list  t>f  Ixioks 
for  Hunclay  -  iSchcK>ls  yet 
compiled. 

Determined  l>y  the  votes 
of  the  I^eshyterifin  JSun- 
dfiy-tSchcH>ls  of  the  L’nited 


Xhe  experience  of  himtl- 
reds  <jf  Sunday  -  SchcK>ls 
htjs  pro\'en  that  not  one  of 
these  IxKjks  remains  idle 
ufxtn  the  shelves,  hut  ev¬ 
ery  _j^one  is  read,  anti  is  t« 
IK>\ver  f<»r  (;txxl. 


A  Typical  Qirl. 

What  hotjks  does  she  read  ? 


Recently  The  Evangelist  asked  the  Reading  Committees  and  others  interested  in  this  important 
task  to  send  in  the  100  books  which  their  experience  had  led  them  to  regard  as  the  best  in  all 
Sunday-School  literature.  The  replies  were  collated,  and  out  of  a  total  range  of  about  LOOO 
volumes,  the  100  which  stood  highest  in  this  “plebiscite”  were  set  apart  and  formed  into  “The 
Evangelist’s  Prize  Library.” 

Are  you  acquainted  with  this  list,  which  gives  the  verdict  of  the  most  intelligent  and  zealous 
friends  of  good  reading  for  Sunday-School  boys  and  girls? 

The  list,  with  prices  and  suggestions  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  books,  may  be  had,  free  of 
charge,  on  application  to 

^  The  Evangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York 
Will  you  not  take  the  trouble  to  send  for  it  ? 


I 


XUM 


/©as  blessings  be  upon  tbc  beab  of  wbomcuec  it  was  that  inuentcb  boohs.— Cff/*///e 


Chinese  Characteristics. 

By  Rev.  Arthur  H.  Smith.  Second  Edition,  Ke- 
vised.  With  16  full  page  original  illustraticna. 
8 VO,  cloth,  $2.00. 

“Exceedingly  interesting.”— Tlie  Evangeligt. 

“Oannot  be  praised  too  highly.”— Tlie  Jndependtnt  N.  Y  ) 
“Not  only  one  of  the  a*  lest  ansl<  see  and  poitrayals  ot  the 
t'binese  chaimter.but  on  the  whole  one  of  the  most  juoicial. 
Twrnty-two  yi-ars*  restdebce  anionir  ibe  pe;>ple.  with  com¬ 
mand  of  their  lanKnaae,  has  enab  ed  Mr.  Smith  to  see  ti.em 
as  they  are."— The  Nation. 

“A  completely  trnstwcrihy  study."-  The  Advance. 
"Combines  rare  imigbt  into  fscts  with  clear  and  forcible 
forms  of  expression.  Most  delightful  leaning.''- A.  T.  Pier- 
sr>«,  D.D. 

Among  the  Tibetans. 

By  1SABELX.A  Bird  Bifhop,  author  of  “Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan.”  Illustrated  by  Edward 
Whymper.  12nio,  chtth,  $1.00. 

“This  volume  is  as  fresh  and  etr  king  as  was  Miss  leabell  - 
Bird's  first  notalile  y.nture,  the  much  appieciated  'Un¬ 
beaten  Tracks  in  Japan.’”— 27i«  N.  T.  Timer. 

The  neeting- Place  of  Geology  and 
History. 

By  Sir  J.  Wii.tXAM  Dawson,  author  of  “The  EUtrth 
and  Man,”  etc,  Illustiaten.  I2mo,  clotn.  S1J15. 

“In  this  book,  which  is  a  repro'^nct^on  of  the  Low¬ 
ell  Lectures  <  f  1884,  sir  William  Dawson  t-faows  how 
science  confirms  and  tl'ustrates  the  t‘^ aching  of  Hclv 
Wriu  A  number  of  fl<  e  enaiavinKS  illustrste  fossil 
remains  of  earl)  humanity.”-  Phtiadtlphia  Ledper. 


Fr0m  " Ckinett  CharacUrUtict?*  liOokl 

God’s  World 

and  other  Sermons.  By  Rev.  B.  Fat  Mii.ui.  13mo. 
cloth,  $1.25. 

“He  makes  no  srecial  appeal  to  the  emotions,  but 
in  a  m.nlr  wav  reasons  with  men  of  ‘righteou-ne-s, 
temp<-rance,  and  Judvment  to  coir e  ’  He  pre-cnts 
the  simple  irrtb.  and  trusts  to  that  to  do  tha  work.” 
—The  EvangeUet. 


Joseph  Hardy  Neesima, 

Fonrd'-r  of  Doshisba  Ui  iverelty,  Kyoto.  Japan.  By 
Rev.  J.  D.  Davie,  D.D.  With  16  illustrations. 
12mo,  cloth,  $1.(10. 

“No  men  or  woman  can  read  thi«  b'Hik  without  a 
pmiiive  addition  to  heait-wealth.”— The  MimUmary 
Review  of  the  World. 


AN50N  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  COMPANY  (Inc.) 

Publishers,  Retail  Booksellers,  Stationers  and  Importers. 


loffa  and  Jerusalem,  she  saw  with  an  observing  woman's  eye  some  things  which  many  a 
traveler  overlooks,  and  has  given  us  a  series  of  impressionist  pictures  every  way  pleasing 
aad  instructive. 

Also  a  new  edition  of  A  Girl’s  Winter  in  India.  lamo,  fully  illustrated.  Cloth 
ornamental,  $1.50.  The  two  volumes  in  a  box,  $2.50. 


‘  Pictures  of  Swedish  Life; 

or,  Svea  aad  Her  Chii- 
dren. 

By  Mrs.  Woods  Baker. 
With  24  full  page  and  num- 
erous  Text  Illustrations.  410 
pages.  8vo.  Cloth,  orna¬ 
mental,  $3.75. 

The  author,  an  American  woman, 
has  lived  for  many  years  in  Sweden, 
and  has  had  unusual  advantages  in 
the  preparation  of  this  v(  lume.  Her 
object  has  been  to  portray  the  lai  d 
and  life  o(  its  people  of  to-day.  on 
the  background  cf  an  historic  set¬ 
ting.  'The  material  is  well  arranged 
and  graphically  presented.  W'c 
know  of  no  other  volume  in  which 
the  general  reader  can  tind  so  com¬ 
prehensive  a  view  of  Sweden,  cr 
one  mi  re  brigl.tly  and  fully  shown. 
The  illustrations  are  of  a  kind  that 
*•  illustrate." 

I  The  Royal  Road;  or.  Tak¬ 
ing  Him  at  His  Word. 

By  Marion  Harlanu.  '  4C0 
^  pages.  i2mo.  Cloth,  orna- 
1  mental,  $1.50. 

From  '^Pictures  of  Smdtsb  Lift.  although  novel  in  its 

incidents  and  its  c&racters  from 
every  rank  in  life,  is  highly  entertaining,  yet  the  latter  are  so  true  to  real  life  as  almost  to 
remove  the  writiw  from  the  fiell  of  romance.  The  author's  design  is  to  show  that  true 
religion  is  the  philosopher's  wand  which  brings  peace,  contentment,  joy.and  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  ot  this  life  to  the  heart  and  home  of  men.  It  ar^es  by  all  the  metive  of  the  story 
that  there  is  but  one  royal  road  to  happiness,  and  that  is  to  take  Christ  into  loving  compan¬ 
ionship.  The  pages  from  this  form  the  experiences  of  the  several  characters  introduce  to 
tne  reader,  as  well  as  from  the  sacred  record.  “The  Royal  Road.”  or  “  Taking  Him  at 
His  Word,”  is  a  good  companion  volume  to  *’  Stepping  Heavenward.” 

fa  Cairo  aad  Jerusaiem. 

An  Eastern  Note-Book.  By  Mary  Thorn  Carpenter,  author  of  “A 
Girl’s  Winter  in  India.”  i2ino.  Cloth,  illustrated.  $1.50. 

Those  who  recall  “A  Girl’s  Winter  in  India,”  will  welcome  this  new  volume  by  the 
same  author.  In  her  wanderings  in  old  Cairo  and  the  regions  roundabout,  and  thence  to 


Gypsying  Beyond  the  Sea. 

From  English  Fields  to  Salerno  Shores.  By  William  Bement  Lent. 
Two  volumes.  i6mo.  With  18  full-page  photogravure  Illustrations. 
Daintily  bound  in  ornamental  cloth,  gilt  sides,  in  a  box,  $4.00  per  set. 
Also  in  cloth,  plain  stamping,  $3.00. 

The  authrr  traveled  in  a  leisurely  way  through  England,  into  Wales,  Scotland, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  and  thence  pass^  on  through  Holland.  France,  and  Russia, 
to  r;:am  through  Italy.  In  his  record  of  these  wanderings  he  shows  himself  a  careful  and 
thoughtful  observer,  who  studies  Nature  and  art  and  'things”  more  than  people.  He 
has  a  symrathctic  irethod  in  his  sight,  and  a  rare  facultv  of  transferring  to  the  reader  a 
picture  of  what  he  saw  and  what  he  did.  The  whole  work  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
common  run  of  modern  books  of  travel.  The  illustrations  add  to  the  charm  of  the  Ixxik. 


Now  I  Lay  Me  Down  to  Sieep. 

The  Prayer  of  Childhood  in  Literature  and  Song.  By  William 
Oland  Bourne.  i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  which  contains  a  discussion  of  the  authorship  of  the 
prayer,  which  may  be  traced  farther  back  than  Chaucer,  and  is  found  in  one  cr  another 
fcr.Ti  ir  many  languages ;  with  many  incidents  and  anecdotes  connected  with  the  prayer, 
and  a  large  number  of  poems  of  which  it  was  the  inspiration. 

We  know  of  no  recent  book  that  will  quicker  call  forth  the  best  that  is  in  men  and 
women  thaa  this  modest  little  compilation,  rich  in  recollection  of  childhood’s  innocence. 


The  Life  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 

By  Thomas  Wright,  author  of  ‘‘The  Life  of  William  Cowper,” 
With  4  Portraits  and  23  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $3.75. 
imported  edition.  The  book  is  published  in  England  at  one  guinea. 

With  the  personality  of  no  eminent  man  of  letters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  is  the  public  less  familiar  than  that  of  Daniel  De  Foe.  .  .  .  Biographers 
have  b«*n  so  occupied  in  gathering  together  facts  concerning  bis  writings,  especially 
those  of  the  obscurer  kind,  and  trying  to  djscover  fresh  writings,  and  have  devoted  so 
much  space  to  the  consideration  of  his  position  as  a  politician,  that  the  man  himself  and 
his  inner  life  have  been  almost  lost  sight  of. 

Send  for  a  Complete  Catalogue  of  Randolph  &  Co.’s  Publications. 


ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  &  COnPANY,  182  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK, 


For  tale  by  all  bookteUert.  or  tent,  potl-faid.  on  receipt  of  price  by  pnbliikert. 


f)olibai?  booftSt  Itbe  tbe  enb  of  tbe  tcaot,  are  tbe  beat. 


DUTTON  8c  CO.’S  NEW  BOOKS. 

nPFSSFS  toy  B00K5. 


MOVABLE  TOY  BOOKS. 


Nister^s  Magic  Lantera. 

Large  4to  (10x12).  14  pages.  50  cents. 

Hey-DIddle-DIddle. 

A  book  of  Nursery  Rhymes.  Large  410  (10x12),  14  pages 
50  cents. 

The  Doll’s  Villa. 

Cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  doll's  house  and  doll’s  hgures. 
Large  4to  (lo^xis),  14  pages,  50  cents. 

Our  Pets  Alphabet. 

Cut  out  in  the  shape  of  a  house,  containing  pictures  of 
animals,  fowls,  and  birds.  Large  4to  (10x12),  14  pages,  50 
cents. 

Kiss  In  the  Ring. 

A  book  of  children's  games.  410,  4  colored  plates  (^%x- 
iiJi),  14  pages.  *5  cents. 


These  successful  books  have  charmed  many  children, 
and  as  successors  to  last  year’s  list  we  have ; 

Touch  Mad  Oo . S2.00 

Here  mad  There .  .  tM 

Meaeure  Pastlaie  Picture*. . . 7S 

Up*  Mad  Dowas . 7S 

They  have  colored  illustrations,  and  by  a  mechanical 
contrivance  the  pictures  change,  making  a  most  amusing 
as  well  as,  to  a  child,  surprising  effect,  which  will  help  to 
while  away  many  an  hour. 

The  Nmelty  of  the  Season  in  Color  Books. 

NIster’s  Panorama  Pictures. 

A  large  4to  of  32  leaves  ;  contains  five  two-page  colored 
illustrations  with  Panorama  effect ;  and  they  wiU  prove  an 
endless  source  of  entertainment  for  children.  Price,  $2.00. 


Religious,  Literary  and  Social. 

By  the  Rt.  Rev.  PHILLIPS  BROOKS.  D.D. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Cotton  Brooks. 

Large  i2mo,  538  pages,  gilt  top . $2.00 

Large  i2mo,  538  pages,  white,  gilt  edge,  .  .  .  2.50 

“  Every  essay  and  address  is  distinguished  by  that  rich 
exuberance  of  thought  and  noble  earnestness  of  purpose 
that  made  Phillips  Brooks  unique  among  the  religious 
teachers  of  this  generation."— A^.  K.  Tribune. 

“  Dip  into  these  addresses  anywhere— they  are  full  of 
every-day  suggestiveness  .  .  .  It  would  be  a  cold  mind, 
chilled  with  the  must  dismal  pessimism,  that  could  read 
these  glowing  pages  unmoved  bv  their  hopefulness,  their 
intense  humanness  and  their  inspiring  enunciation  of  the 
doctrine  that  the  highest  purpose  of  knowledge  is  service¬ 
able  character.” — Chicago  Evening  Post. 


CALENDARS  FOR  1895. 

CHILDREN  OF  THE  YEAR  CALENDAR. 

Twelve  leaves  (9  x  11),  with  illustrations  of  children,  in 
colors,  in  box,  $1.50. 

“  Scarcely  will  a  prettier  wall  calendar  be  sent  forth  this 
holiday  season  than  ''Children  of  the  Year."  For  each 
month  there  is  a  very  sweet  child  picture,  printed  exquis¬ 
itely  in  ca\ax%.'' —Golden  Rule. 

tie  Careth  tor  You. 

A  devotional  calendar,  twelve  leaves  (7^  x  9^),  m  box, 
$1.00 

The  Circling  Months. 

An  expanding  fan  novelty,  in  box,  6o  cents. 

The  Qem  Calendar. 

Four  wall-pockets,  strung  together  on  ribbon  (aS  *  6)4), 
JO  cents. 

Our  Darling’s  Calendar, 

Six  leaves  (7)4  x  9)4),  with  pictures  of  children,  in  colors, 
50  cents. 

Ood  With  Us. 

A  devotional  calendar.  Six  leaves  (4)4  x  9),  with  Scripture 
texts  and  illustrations,  in  colors,  50  cents.  With  many 
others. 


T/f/R TV-FIRST  THOUSAND. 

Phillips  Brooks  Year  Book. 

Selections  from  the  Writings  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips 
Brooks,  D.O.  By  H.  L.  S.  and  L.  H.  S.  i6mo,  372  pages, 
gilt  top,  $1.25;  i6mo,  372  pages,  flexible  calf,  $3.50. 

Margaret  Arnold’s  Christmas  and  Othei 
Stories. 

By  Mary  D.  Brine,  author  of  “  Grandma's  Attic  Treas¬ 
ures,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  Gordon,  Hooper,  etc.  Large 
lamo,  322  pages,  cloth,  gilt,  82.00. 

“  The  name  of  Mary  D.  Brine  has  been  familiar  to  read¬ 
ers  for  years  as  asscciated  with  many  charming  poems  and 
stories.  A  new  volume  from  her  pen  has  just  been  issued 
in  holiday  form,  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  short  stories,  the  first  of  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  collection.  All  are  full  of  interest,  and  all  are  told 
with  a  sympatiietic  earnestness  that  adds  to  their  attract- 
iveness.”--A’oir<>«  Transcript. 

Herald  Sermons. 

By  Rev.  George  H.  Hepworth.  Short  sermons  reprinted 
from  the  New  York  Herald.  lamo,  cloth,  with  portrait, 
$i  00. 

The  New  York  Herald,  in  its  issue  for  Sunday  mornings, 
has  for  some  time  printed  a  short  sermon  by  Mr.  Hepworth, 
on  its  editorial  page  The  earnest  requests  from  many 
readers  that  they  might  be  put  in  a  more  permanent  form 
have  induced  his  puQishers  to  issue  this  volume. 


Mother’s  Darling. 

14  pages  (12  X  8),  4  colored  plates,  25  cents. 


Our  Catalogue  of  Children’s  Books,  Booklets,  Calendars,  and  Toy  Books  sent  free  on  application. 

For  Sale  at  the  bookstores,  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 


E.  P.  DUTTON  CO.,  PUBUSHERS,  3/  WEST  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


THE  MERRIAM  COMPANY’S 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 


LINGUA  aeMM.C. 

A  language  of  gems,  with  the  popular  supersti¬ 
tions  and  significations.  By  Ada  L.  Sutton. 
Profusely  illustrated  by  Mary  F.  Clark.  i2mo, 
cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.50. 

THEATRICAL  SKETCHES:  HERE  AND 

THERE  WITH  PROMINENT  ACTORS. 

Episodes  in  the  professional  and  private  life  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  actors  and  actresses.  By  Margaret. 
With  photographs.  i6mo,  oblong,  cloth,  gilt  top, 
75  cents. 

BELLE-PLANTE  AND  CORNELIUS. 

A  study  of  the  ideal  and  real.  By  Claude  Tillier. 
Illustrated.  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  As  a  study  of  two  characters  it  is  most  interesting." — Literary 


NAPOLEON:  I.OVER  AND  HUSBAND. 

By  Frederic  Masson.  Translated  from  the  14th 
French  edition  by  J.  M.  Howell.  Five  photo¬ 
gravure  plates.  8vo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

THE  OLD  POST  ROAD. 

A  delightful  story  of  early  days  in  Maryland. 
By  M.  G.  McClelland.  i6mo,  oblong,  cloth, 
gilt  top,  with  photogravure  frontispiece,  75 
cents. 

“  Nothing  that  this  author  has  produced  has  pleased  us"more 
than  this  little  sU>ry."— Boston  Times. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  CHANGINO  SUN. 

A  delightful  story  of  adventure.  By  Will  N. 
Harben.  With  frontispiece.  i6mo,  oblong, 
gilt  top,  75  cents. 


J  World. 

YOUNG  READERS. 

THE  CASTLE  OF  THE  CARPATHIANS. 

A  story  of  strange  adventures.  By  Jules 
Thirty-eight  full-page  illustrations.  Large,  squat e,  i2mo,  cloth, 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR 


THE  LOST  ARMY.  B  . 

Adventures  of  two  boys  in  the  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion.  By  Tho-mas  W.  Knox.  Illustrated.  Large,  square,  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

„  _  THE  LAST  CRUISE  OF  THE  SPITFIRE. 

THE  CAPTAIN’S  BOAT.  n  vu  n  c  An  interesting  sea  story.  By  Edward  Stratkmeyer. 

An  interesting  story  for  boys.  By  WiLLtAM  O.  Stoddard.  Large  square,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Illustrated.  Large,  square,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

RICHARD  DARE’S  VENTURE.  “  Brave  Tom."  “  Honest  Ned,"  and  “  Righting  the 

A  story  of  a  boy’s  struggle  for  existence.  By  Edward  Strate-  Edward  S.  Ellis.  ^  Illustrated.  Large,  square,  121 

MEYER.  Illustrated.  Large,  square,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  voL,  $1.25!  p*r  set,  in  box,  $3-75* 

BOYS’  ILLUSTRATED  ANNUAL.— Contains  serial  stories  by  G.  A.  Henty,  George  Manville  Fenn,  S.  Baring-Gould,  Henry  M.  Stanley.  2 
etc.  Thirteen  full-page  colored  plates  and  many  wood  engravings.  Large  4to,  cloth,  $3.50.  X 

For  Salt  at  all  Bookstores,  or  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  price  by  ^ 

THE  MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers,  67  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  | 
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It  is  from  boohs  that  wc  bcripc  most  consolation  in  tbc  trials  of  litc—i^ictor  Hugo. 


Xotbrop  lp>ubUsbinQ  CompaniP. 

i— fmffUTM  T-iniMi  I . .  lost  on  umbagoo. 


THE  CHILD  AMY. 

By  Julia  Magruuer.  410,  fully  illustrated. 
Beautifully  bound  in  silver  and  gold,  $1.50. 

Story  of  a  little  child  picked  up  in  mid-ocean  by  a 
boy  who  took  upon  himself  her  adoption  and  education. 
How  the  child  by  her  winsome  ways  made  friends  with 
the  boy's  uncle  who  had  cast  him  off,  thereby  effecting 
a  reconciliation.  Written  in  Miss  Magruder'scharminK 
style. 


By  Willis  Boyd  Allen.  i2mo,  cloth,  75 
cents. 

A  story  of  four  boys  who  camped  out  during  their 
mid-winter  vacation.  How  they  got  snowed  in,  and 
their  adventures  with  bears  and  outlaws.  Intensely 
interesting. 


WANTED. 

By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy).  i2ino, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

The  moral  of  this  story  is  two-fold  ;  an  exposure  of 
'the  horrid  effect  of  the  opium  habit,  and  a  plea  for 
step-mothers.  The  plot  is  well-developed,  and  the 
characters  well-drawn. 


f  PIOKEE  AND  HER  PEOPLE. 

^  By  Mrs.  Theodora  R.  Jenness.  12010, 
^  fully  illustrated,  cloth,  $1.50. 

W  This  is  a  delightful  and  fascinating  story  of  the  never 
0  settled  Indian  problem.  Piokee  being  an  Indian  girl, 
^  brought  up  in  civilization,  returns  to  her  people  thor- 
W  oughTy  enthused  with  the  one  idea  which  is  their 
0  civilization.  A  thread  of  romance  is  woven  through 
i  the  story. 


ONLY  TEN  CENTS. 

By  Mrs.  G.  R.  Alden  (Pansy).  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  one  of  “  Pansy's”  stories  that  has  that  pecu¬ 
liar  touch  which  is  both  fascinating  and  stimulating  to 
the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 


LITTLE  IKE  TEMPLIN. 

By  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston,  author 
of  “  Mr.  Billy  Downs,”  etc.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 

A  collection  of  stories  for  the  young  people,  all  bright 
and  fresh,  such  as  ”  Oby  Griffin,”  Buck  and  Old  Billy,” 
”  The  Two  Woollys,”  etc. 


GREAT  COMPOSERS. 

By  He/.ekiah  Butterworth.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  i6ino,  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  book  contains  pen  portraits  of  the  different 
musical  composers,  written  in  Mr.  Butterworth's 
fascinating  style,  of  interest  to  every  one. 


THE  “  PEPPER  ”  SERIES. 

By  “  Margaret  Sidney.”  Nearly  175,000 
sold.  3  volumes,  i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50  each. 

Five  Little  Peppers  and  How  They  Grew. 
Five  Little  Peppers  Midway. 

Five  Little  Peppers  Grown  Up. 

”  Margaret  Sidney  divides  with  Louisa  M.  Alcott  and 
Mrs.  Burnett  the  honors  of  having  depicted  (he  most 
charming  child-life  with  which  modem  literature  is 
acquainted.” — Golden  Rule. 


NEW  STREAMS  IN  OLD  CHANNELS. 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott.  By  Mary  Stores  Haynes.  A  new 
volume  of  Spare  Minute  Series.  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Theodore  T.  Munger.  i6mo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 


FROM  THE  CHILD  AMY. 


LOXHROP  PUBLISHING  COxMPANY 


^  11^-120  Purchase  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Brief  Biographies,  the 
highest  order  of  ex- 
cellenre,  of  distin¬ 
guished  American  military  and  naval  met,  froui 
Washington  to  Sheridan.  Edited  by  General  Jamis.s 
Grant  Wilson.  Each,  12mo.  cloth,  gilt  too.  *1.50. 

The  volumes  of  this  seiies  thus  far  issued,  a>l  of  which 
have  received  the  highest  eommeudation  from  authorita¬ 
tive  journals,  are  Admiral  Farragut,  by  Captain  A.  T. 
Mahan,  U.S.N.;  General  Taylor,  by  General  O.  O. 
Howard,  ILS.A.;  General  JaclMon,  by  Jambs  Parton; 
General  Greene,  by  Captain  Francis  V.  Grbbnb, 
U.8.A.;  General  J.  E.  Johnston,  by  Robert  M.  Hitohes* 
General  Thomas,  by  Hbhrt  Coppf:*;  LL.D.:  General 
Bcolt,  bv  General  Marcus  .1.  Wright;  General  Wash¬ 
ington,  by  General  Bradley  T.  Johnson;  General  tee. 
by  General  Fitzhuoh  Lee;  General  Hancock,  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Francis  a.  Walker. 

Treatise  on  American  Football. 

By  A.  A.  Staoo  and  H.  L.  Williams.  With  Diagrams 
illnstrating over  100  plays.  lOmo.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

New  Juvenile  Books. 

Chrla,  the  Model-Maker.  A  Story  of  New  York.  By 
WiiAAAM  O.  Stoddard,  author  of  “Little  Smoke,’* 
“On  the  Old  Frontier.”  etc.  With  6  fnll-page  Illns- 
trations.  12mo.  Cloth,  SI..50. 

The  Patriot  Schoolmaster.  By  HezekiaH  Buttbr- 
worth,  author  of  “The  Boys  of  Greenway  C  ,urt,” 
“In  the  Boyhood  of  Lincoln,”  etc.  With  6  fnll-p&ge 
I  lustratinus.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Decatur  and  Somers.  By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell, 
author  of  “PaulJones,”  "Little  Jervis,”  etc.  With 
6  full  page  Illustrations.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Madeleine’s  Rescue.  A  story  for  flirls  and  Boys.  By 
Jeanne  Schultz,  author  i.f  "The  Story  of  Colette.” 
“Straight  On,”  etc.  With  many  1  Hast  rations.  8vo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 


Memoirs  Illustrating*  the  History  of 
Napoleon  I. 

From  1802  to  1815,  By  Baron  Claude  Fran^-ois  De 
Menbval,  Private  Secretary  to  Napoleon.  Edited 
by  his  Grandion,  Baron  Napoleon  Joseph  db  Menb- 
VAU  With  Portraits  and  Autograph  Letters.  In 
three  volumes.  8vo.  Cloth,  $8.00. 

The  Dawn  of  Civilization. 

(Egypt  and  Chald.sa.)  By  Prof.  Maspbbo.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Prof.  Sayce.  Translated  by  M.  L.  Mc¬ 
Clure.  With  Map  and  ower  470  Illustrations.  Quarto. 

Cloth. 

Popular  Astronomy. 

A  General  Descmiption  op  the  Heavens.  Ca¬ 
mille  Flammarion.  Iranslated  from  the  French 
by  J.  Ellard  Gore,  F.  K.  A.  S.  With  3  Piates  and 
2w  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $4..50. 

Schools  and  Masters  of  Sculpture. 

By  A.  G.  Radcliffb,  author  of  “Schools  and  Masters  of 
Painting."  With  35  full  page  Illustrations.  12mo. 

Cloth,  $3  00. 

Collected  Essays. 

By  Thomas  H.  Huxley.  New  complete  edition,  with 
revisions,  the  Essais  being  groupra  according  to  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  In  nine  volumes,  a  new  Introduction 
accompau}  ing  each  volume.  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.2.5  per 
volume. 

Songs  of  the  Soil. 

By  Frank  L.  Stanton.  With  a  Preface  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris.  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  uncut, 

$l.i41. 

Paul  and  Virginia. 

By  Bbhnardin  de  Saint-Pierre.  With  a  Biographical 
Sketch  and  numerous  Illustrations  by  Mauiice  Leloir. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 

ZW^Send  for  a  ettpy  (free)  of  Uie  holiday  numlxr  of  Appleton's  Monthly  IMlcthi,  containiny  detailed  dem-riptions  of  the  above  and. 
•Otis  other  books  stiUnble  for  holiday  ylfts,  with  specimen  illustrations.. 

D.  APPLETON  &  COMPANY,  72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


The  Three  Musketeers. 

By  Alexandre  Dumas.  AnedMUm  de  lure  (limited  to 
7.50  copies),  with  250  Illustrations  by  Maurice  Leloir. 
In  two  volumes,  royal  8yo.  Buckram,  with  speciilly 
designed  cover,  in  box,  $12.00. 

Climbing  in  the  Himalayas. 

By  William  Martin  Conway.  M.  A.,  F.  R.  G.  S ,  Vice 
President  of  tne  Alpine  Club ;  formerly  Professor  of 
Art  in  University  College,  Liverpool.  With  300  Illus¬ 
trations  by  A.  D.  McCormick,  and  a  Map.  8vo  Cloth, 
$10.00. 

The  United  States  of  America. 

A  Study  of  the  Ametican  Commonwealth,  its  Natural 
Resources,  People,  Industries.  Manufactures.  Com¬ 
merce,  and  its  Work  in  Literature.  Science.  IMuca- 
tion  and  Self  Government.  Edited  by  Nathaniel  S. 
Shaler,  S.  D.,  Professor  of  Geol<*y  In  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.  With  Maps  and 
150  full  pa^  Illustrations.  Cloth.  $10.00.  Sold  only 
by  subscription. 

A  History  of  the  United  States  Navy, 

From  1775  to  1804.  Bv  Edoak  Stanton  Maclay.  A.  M. 
With  Te<  hntcal  Revision  by  Llent.  Roy  C.  Smith,  U. 
S.  N.  In  two  volumes.  With  numerous  Maps,  Dia¬ 
grams  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  Cloth,  $7.00. 

In  the  Track  of  the  Sun. 

Readings  from  the  Diary  of  a  Globe  Trotter.  By 
Frederick  Diodati  Thompson.  Profusely  illus¬ 
trated  with  Engravings  from  Photographs  and  from 
Drawings  by  Harry  Fbnn.  Large  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  $8.00. 

The  Farmer’s  Boy. 

By  Clifton  Johnson,  author  of  “The  Country  School  in 
New  England,” etc.  With  64  Illustrations  by  the  au¬ 
thor.  8vo.  Cloth.  $2.50. 
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G.^  P.  Putnam’s  Sons  Publications 


The  Sketch-Book  of 
Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent. 

.7  rasseZ  fidtfion,  uniform  in  general 
•  style  with  the  Holiday  Editions 

“The  Alhambra,”  “Oranada,” 
and  "Knickerbocker.”  Two  vol 
umes,  8vo,  printed  from  new  type, 

'  with  artistically  designed  borders 
and  33  illustrations  from  designs 
by  Rackham,  Barraud,  Church, 
Rix,  and  Van  Deusen.  Cloth, 
XOlinewr  CastU.  levant,ai2.00. 

I  he  Story  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  War  in  the  United  States  of  America 
between  l8ttl  and  1865.  John  Codman  Ropes,  author  of  “The 
Army  Under  Pope,”  “The  First  Napoleon,”  “The  Campaign  of 
Waterloo,”  etc.  To  be  completed  in  three  parts,  printed  in  three 
octavo  volumes,  with  comprehensive  maps  and  battle  plans 
Each  part  will  be  complete  in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately. 
Part  I.  Narrative  of  Events  to  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  of 
1862,  with  5  maps.  8vo,  §i.50. 

The  Winning  of  the  West. 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  author  of  “Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,” 
“The  Wilderness  Hunter,”  etc.  Volume  III.  The  Founding  of 
the  Trans-Alleghany  Commonwealths,  1784  1790.  8vo,  with 
map,  §2  50. 

American  Song. 

A  Collection  of  Representative  American  Poems,  with  Analytical 
and  Critical  Studies  of  their  Writers.  Edited  by  A.  B.  Simonds. 


ATTRACTIVn  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


A  YEAR  OF  PAPER  DOLLS. 

By  Mi.ss  Elizabeth  S.  Ti'CKEB. 

TAf  most  brauti/ul  and  uniguf  nm’tlty  for  childrtH  n'tr  published. 

With  twelve  designs  uf  children  in  dresses  appropriate  to  the  different  months  of  the 
year,  front  and  back,  in  many  colors,  and  so  made  that  they  can  be  cut  out  as  paper  dolls. 

One  entirely  new  feature  is  that  with  these  dolls  come  a  sheet  of  calendar  dates.  The 
dates  of  each  month  can  be  cut  out  and  pasted  on  the  doll  representing  that  month,  the 
twelve  figures  making  a  calendar  that  will  last  through  the  year. 

With  the  designs  as  loose  sheets,  in  a  box  with  bright  cover  in  colors,  75  cents. 

hasterpieces  of  verse  and  prose. 

This  Collection  of  certain  of  the  most  successful  and  best-loved  svorks  by  various 
authors  has  been  entered  upon  with  the  intention  of  making  it  as  exquisite  and  perfect  in 
form  as possible. 

Each  volume  contains  a  large  number  of  original  illustrations  by  well-known  artists, 
made  especially  for  the  Collection,  and  printed  with  the  utmost  care. 

The  typographical  details  are  somewhat  in  the  best  modern  French  style,  and  the 
paper  is  of  the  highest  grade,  and  has  been  manufactured  especially  fur  this  Collection, 
which  is  issued  in  a  vanety  of  beautiful  bindings,  to  correspond  with  the  dainty  interiors 
of  the  books. 

Selections  from  Point  Lace  and  Diamonds.  Baker. 

A  Child’s  Dream  of  a  Star.  Dickens. 

The  Day  Dream.  Tennyson. 

Evangeline.  Longfellow. 

Thanatopsis.  Bryant. 

Songs  of  Seven.  Ingelow. 

V'iolet  binding,  with  backs  of  canvas,  richly  ornamented  in  gold,  and  with  outer  sides 
illuminated  with  designs  of  purp.e  violets,  with  gold  backgrouniT  Gilt  top,  in  a  box,  each 
75  cents. 

Full  dull  brown  or  white  cloth,  boxed,  each  75  cents. 

Half  calf,  each  $1.50 ;  limp  calf,  each  $:i.00. 

IN  THE  niDST  OF  ALARHS. 

By  Robskt  Barr,  editor  of  The  Idler." 

The  first  of  an  important  series  of  copyrighted  novels. 

Mr.  Harr  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  short  stories  in  the 
world,  but  this  is  his  first  novel  published  in  Ixmk  form.  The  leading  character  of  the 
story  is  a  New  York  newspaper  correspondent,  and  the  scene  is  the  frontier  of  Canada  at 
the  time  of  the  Fenian  invasion. 

.In  original  novel  of  .American  life.  The  situations  are  marked  by  Mr.  Barr's 
characteristic  humor,  but  are  the  basis  of  a  very  pretty  Icrve  story. 

Tall  Ifimo,  colored  buckram,  with  tasteful  stamping  in  silver.  75  cents. 

FAC-SIMILES  OF  WATER  COLORS. 

A  collection  of  12  water-color  paintings  by  E.  Percy  Moran,  reproduced  in  almost 
perfect  fac-simile. 

These  pictures  all  contain  one  or  more  fgnres,  mostly  children,  dressed  in  the 
picturesque  costumes  of  colonial  times. 

The  publishers  believe  that  these  reproductions  have  been  executed  as  perfectly  as  any 
ever  published. 

1  volume,  4to,  gilt  top.  With  back  and  half  sides  of  reversed  gray  cloth.  With  the 


CALENDARS  FOR  1895. 


The  finest  line  of  calendars  ever  offered. 
One  distinctive  feature  of  these  is  that  they 
are  thoroughly  American  in  spirit.  They 
are  the  only  important  line  of  calendars 
designed  by  American  artists,  and  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  country. 

The  publishers  claim  that  the  litho¬ 
graphic  work  on  these  has  never  been  sur¬ 
passed.  It  has  been  their  constant  aim  to 
make  them  perfect  fac-similes  of  the 
original  water<olur  designs,  and  no  ex¬ 
pense  has  been  spared  to  accomplish  this. 
In  some  cases  sixteen  colors  have  been 
needed  to  prixiuce  the  effect  sought. 

Seventy  varieties  to  choose  from,  rang¬ 
ing  in  price  from  10  cents  to  $2.50,  after 
designs  by  such  well-known  artists  as  E. 
Percy  Moran,  Maud  Humphrey,  Francis 
Day,  H.  W.  McVicar,  also  including  cut¬ 
out  calendars  of  all  kinds,  with  odd  and 
humorous  designs.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
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pictures  arc  c^cs  to  tbc  cars  as  worbs  are  ears  to  tbe  c^cb— Thomson 


Studies  in  Oriental  Social  Life 

By  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL. 

^  Intelligent  Bible  study  includes  the  study  of  Bible  lands  and  the  study  of 

Oriental  habits  of  thinking  and  living.  In  this  volume  Dr.  Trumbull  groups 
certain  of  his  personal  studies  of  the  Orient  for  the  use  of  Bible  students  and 
Bible  scholars.  It  is  very  different  from  a  mere  book  of  travels  in  the  East, 
or  from  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Oriental  illustrations,  while  it  has  the 
advantages  of  both,  and  more.  Among  the  subjects  treated  are  Betrothals 
and  Weddings,  Hospitality,  Funerals  and  Mourning,  Prayers  and  Praying, 
Calls  for  Healing,  The  Primitive  Idea  of  “The  Way,”  The  Oriental  Idea  of 
“Father,”  The  Samaritan  Passover,  Lessons  of  the  Wilderness,  etc.  The 
book  contains  full  topical  and  scriptural  indexes,  while  some  thirty  illustra¬ 
tions  characteristic  of  Eastern  life  enhance  the  value  and  attractiveness  of 
the  volume. 


“Mr.  Trumbull  carried  with  him  to  the  East  not  only  a  familiatity 
with  the  Bible,  but  also  a  ver^  clear  knowledge  of  what  incidents  and 
.scenes  in  the  Bible  especially  intcest  the  intelligent  reader.  Hence  in 
bringing  hack  the  results  of  his  observation  and  experience,  he  has  been 
singularly  successful  in  telling  readers  what  they  want  to  know.” 

Atlantic  Monthly. 

“Not  since  ‘The  Land  and  The  Bonk,’  by  Dr.  Thomson,  have  we  found 
any  reading  which  seems  so  much  like  real  travel  or  sojourn  in  the  Holy 
L'lnd,  looking  upon  its  scenes  and  conversing  with  its  people,  as  in  this 
Iteautifiil  new  book  of  Dr.  Trumbull's.” 

The  Church  at  Home  and  Abroad. 


“We  have  in  this  volume  a  strong  contrast  in  t>lan,  style,  and  manner 
to  the  author’s  previous  works,  ‘Kadesh  bamea,’  ‘The  Blood  Covenant.’ 
The  present  voliime  is  a  book  for  the  general  reader,  and  as  such  is  alto¬ 
gether  delightful  and  very  useful.  It  is  intelligent  and  replete  with  per¬ 
tinent  information.” 

The  Indevendent. 

“The  scholarly  editor  of  The  Sunday  School  Times  has  performed  a 
useful  service  to  Bible  students  and  others  in  preparing  this  attractive 
volume.  The  description  of  many  social  customs  m  tbe  East  is  unique 
and  intensely  interesting.” 

Review  of  Reviews. 


A  book  of  437  pages,  printed  on  fine  paper,  in  large  clear  type,  and  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top. 
Especially  appropriate  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  pastor,  superintendent,  teacher,  or  Bible  student.  Price,  $2.S0. 
At  booksellers,  or  mailed,  postpaid,  by  the  publishers. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  1031  Walnut  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


NOW  ready. 

The  New  Illustrateil  Editkm  of  the 

GENUINE  OXFORD  TEACHERS’  BIBLE, 

Containing  many  New  and  Important  Feature* 
not  found  in  oiher  Teachers’  Bibles. 

Revised  throughout  by  the  soundest  Biblical  authorities, 
in  accordance  with  tbe  most  recent  investigations,  and 
brought  down  to  date. 


Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons’  New  Holiday  Books. 


New  Vork  Evangelist,  Nov.  9,  1898.  “  This  new  edition 
of  the  Teachers'  Bible  contains  many  improvements.  The 
well-known  ‘Helps'  have  all  been  carefully  revised  with 
the  Revised  Bible  and  the  recent  advance  in  archsuiogical 
science  in  mind.  The  various  sections  have  been  written 
by  scholars  and  specialists,  and  brought  up  in  all  particulars 
to  the  present  state  of  knowledge.” 

Sunday  School  Timet,  Phila.,  June  9th.  1894.  “  The  ‘Ox¬ 
ford  ’  Bible  has  won  so  great  success,  and  now  presents  such 
improvements,  that  it  will  keep  its  firm  hold  The  publish¬ 
ers'  of  these  Teachers’  Bibles  deserve  unstinted  praise  for 
their  appreciation  of  tbe  needs  of  their  constituents,  and 
for  their  enterprise  in  supplying  these  needs.” 

too  St}les,  at  Prices  from  Sf  50  to  S20. 

NEW  LARGE-TYPE  BOOK  JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  superbly  Printed  Edition  in 
LONG  PRIHER  TYPE. 

Size  of  Page  only  inches. 

The  Largest  Type  Teachers’  Bible 

in  the  smallest  compass  yet  made. 

On  fine  White  and  the  Famous  Oxford  India  Paper,  at  prices 
from  $4.25  upwards. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS, 

“Oxford"  Bible  Warehouse, 

33  East  17th  Street  (Union  Square J,  Mew  York. 


THE  BOYS’  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 

J.  MacDonald  Oxley  s  .Vesu  Hook, 

IN  THE  WILDS  OF  THE  WEST  COAST.  By  J.  Mac- 
Uo.NAi.D  OxLEV,  author  of  “Diamond  Rock,”  "L'p 
•Among  the  Ice  Floes.”  12mo.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth  extra,  and  fully  illustrated,  tl.50. 

A  book  that  all  boys  will  appreciate,  and  those  in  search 
of  wholesome  and  entertaining  reading  for  young  people 
will  find  this  in  every  way  suitable. 

.4  Kotable  New  Book  by  Dr.  Hlaikie. 

HEROES  OF  ISRAEL.  By  William  G.  Blaikie,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  author  of  “  A  Mat-ual  of  Bible  History  in  Con¬ 
nection  with  the  General  History  of  the  World.”  With 
numerous  illustrations.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  $1.5U. 

“  As  a  delineator  of  Scripture  biography,  strong  and  pic¬ 
turesque,  thoroughly  evangelical  and  scholarly.  Dr.  W.  G. 
RIaikte  has  already  been  widely  read  on  this  side  of  the  sea. 
This  new  volume  will  find,  as  it  certainly  deserves,  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  in  every  pastor's  study.  It  ought  to  be  placed 
in  every  church  library. 

“  For  such  vigorous  portrayals  of  character  suggest 
themes  of  meditation  of  tbe  highest  promise  to  one  inuined 
to  be  imaginative. 

“These  books  make  excellent  and  belt  fill  presents  for 
Superintendents  and  Teachers  during  the  holidays.” — Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  N.  Y.  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Three  A'ew  Historical  Tales  by  Evelyn  Everett-Green. 

SHUT  IN.  A  Tale  of  the  Wonderful  Siege  of  Antwerp  in 
the  year  1.585.  8vo,  cloth  (xtra,  $1.75. 

THE  SECRET  CHAITBER  AT  CHAD.  A  Tale.  12mo, 
cloth  extra.  $1.00. 

EVIL  MAY  DAY.  A  Story  of  1517.  12mo,  cloth  extra, 

$1.00. 

Splendid  Books  /or  Young  People, 

AS  WE  SWEEP  THROUGH  THE  DEEP.  A  Story  of 
the  Stirnng  Timesof  Old.  By  Gordon-Stables,  M.D., 
R.N.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  80  cents. 

A  good  book  tor  boys,  giving  glimp^  of  naval  life  dur¬ 
ing  the  stirring  times  of  tbe  Napoleonic  war. 

SONS  OF  THE  VIKINGS.  An  Orkney  Story.  By  John 
Gunn.  With  illustrations  by  John  Williamson.  12mo, 
cloth  extra,  $1.00. 

The  story  of  the  adventures  of  two  young  Orcadians  im¬ 
pressed  into  the  naval  service  during  the  Napoleonic  war. 


JVST  PUBLISHED. 

Dr.  Robinson's  New  Volume  on  Simon  Peter. 

SIMON  PETER,  HIS  LATER  LIFE  AND  LABORS.  By 

Rev.  Chas.  S.  Robinson,  D.D.  lilmo,  cloth,  illustrated 
Jl.*25. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CITY,  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  author 
of  “When  Charles  the  First  was  King,”  “Through 
Storm  and  Stress,”  etc.  18mo,  cloth  extra,  60  cents. 

A  stirring  tale  of  strange  adventures  undergone  by  three 
settler*  in  the  region  of  New  Mexico.  A  capital  book  for 
boy*. 

THE  BETTER  WAY.  A  Tale  of  Temperance  Toil.  By 
William  J.  Lacev.  author  of  “Through  Storm  and 
Sunshine,”  etc.  With  illustrations.  12mo,  cloth  extra. 
$1.00. 

THE  LITTLE  SWEDISH  BARON.  By  the  author  of 
“  The  Swedish  T wins,”  etc.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  60  cents. 

New  Book  by  Miss  Small. 

5UWARTA.  And  Other  Sketches  of  Indian  Life.  By 
Miss  Annie  H.  Small,  author  of  “  Light  and  Shade  in 
Zenana  Missionary  Life,”  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
12mo.  cloth  extra,  80  cents. 

Short  sketches  of  some  of  the  experiences  and  incidents 
of  Zenana  missionary  life. 

New  Books  o/  Bible  Stories. 

ny  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  KNOWLEDGE.  With 
numerous  illustrations.  Fancy  illuminated  cover,  4to, 
25  cents. 

STEP  BY  STEP  THROUGH  THE  BIBLE.  A  Scripture 
History  fur  Little  Children.  By  Edith  Ralph.  With 
a  Preface  by  Cunningham  Gedcie,  D.D.,  I.L.D. 

Part  I.— From  th'^  Creation  to  the  Death  of  Joshua.  12mo, 
cloth  extra,  illustrated,  $1.00. 

•Part  II.— From  the  Death  of  Joshua  to  End  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  $1.00. 

Part  III.— The  New  Testament.  12mo,  cloth  extra,  illus¬ 
trated,  $1.00. 

“  No  sweeter,  wiser,  or  more  Christian  story  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  could  be  given  to  a  little  child,  or  read  to  it."— Chris¬ 
tian  Commonwealth. 

“Just  the  thing  for  Sunday  afternoon.”— Jforrf  and 
Work., 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price, 

THOMAS  NELSON  &  SONS,  ^  .u  v  ^ 

-  -  - - —  -  *  33  East  17th  St.  (Union  Square),  New  York. 


Of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion  and  Sabbath-School  Work.  ^  i  ^ 


Ragweed 

A  West- World  Story.  By  Juua  MacNair  Wright, 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

This  book  tells,  in  the  author’s  usually  attractive 
style,  how  five  children  were  reclaimed  from  the  de¬ 
grading:  influence  of  a  family  of  “  Wagon-Tramps,”  or 
“Movers.”  The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  story  are 
well  shown  by  the  following  lines  quoted  from  its 
title-page : 

“And  judge  none  lost,  but  wait  and  see. 

With  hopeful  pity,  not  disdain.” 


The  Holy  War 

By  John  Bunyan.  With  the  author’s  marginal 
notes.  i2mo,  cloth,  31a  pages,  75  cents. 

“  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  ”  and  “  The  Holy  War  ”  are 
produced  in  separate  and  companion  volumes.  'The 
type  is  clear  ana  beautiful.  The  form  of  the  book  is 
handy  for  reading.  One  of  the  especially  fine  feat¬ 
ures  IS  the  giving  of  the  topic  of  every  paragraph  on 
the  margin,  so  that  at  a  glance  one  can  readily  find 
any  particular  thing  he  desires  to  see. 


Bunyan  Characters 

Lectures  delivered  in  St.  George’s  Free  Chnrchi 
Edinburgh.  By  Alexander  Whyte,  D.  D. 

First  Series.  1  vol.,  i2mo,  $1.00. 

This  is  not  merely  a  new  book  of  lectures  on  Bun- 
yan’s  “Pilgrim’s  Progress it  is  a  study  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  which  Bunyan  gives  us  in  his  books. 
Some  of  the  titles  of  these  lectures  are :  Obstinate, 
Pliable,  Help,  Mr.  Worldly  Wiseman,  Patience,  Pru¬ 
dence,  Talkative,  Judge  Hate-Good. 

Second  Series.  i  vol.,  uniform  with  above,  $ixx>. 


Jacob’s  Heiress 

By  Annette  L.  Noble,  author  of  “The  Rhyhoves 
of  Antwerp,”  “  The  Professor’s  Girls,”  etc.,  i6mo,  cloth, 
$1.25. 

An  historical  story,  in  which  the  career  of  the  char¬ 
acters  is  followed  through  the  stirring  times  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  Protestants  in  Holland  and  France 
during  the  sixteenth  century. 


Wedded  Life 

By  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  New  edition.  Square  i2mo, 
112  pag^es,  handsomely  bound  in  white  cloth,  gilt 
ei^es,  in  neat  box,  $1.00. 

Reset  from  new  type,  and  containing  a  number  of 
new  features,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  two  Marriage  Services — one  a  form  used 
by  I)r.  Miller  himself,  and  the  other,  the  service  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 


BOOKS  ON  KOREA 


J.R  MiLLtR  D  D- 

9C«*00L 

PHimnwiA 


Korea,  Within  and  Without 

By  Wm.  Elliot  Griffis,  D.  D.  i6mo,  clotlL  $1.15. 

There  is  no  better  authority  on  Korea  than  Dr.  Grif¬ 
fis,  who  from  intimate  personal  knowledge{of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  written  a  number  of  valuable  books,  of  which 
this  is  one  of  the  best.  Its  chapters  treat  of  Korean 
history,  manners  and  religion. 


The  Creed,  The  Lord’s  Prayer, 

The  Ten  Commandments 

A  beautiful  folded  card,  printed  in  colors.  Price,  5 
cents  each,  $4.00  per  hundred. 

An  exquisitely  designed  setting  for  these  fundament¬ 
als  in  a  child’s  religious  education  has  been  prepared, 
and  they  are  now  published  in  a  more  tasteful  and  at¬ 
tractive  shape  than  has  heretofore  been  attainable. 
Every  child  should  have  one.  It  costs  more  than  the 
plain  unadorned  card,  but  will  be  prized  and  treas¬ 
ured  in  proportion. 


Containing  16  pages  of  careftilly  selected  and 
oririnal  matter,  embracing  responsive  readings, 
recitations, exercises  forlittle  folks,  music  fur  old 
and  young,  a  Christmas  dialogue,  etc. 

Price,  5  cents  ■  copy :  $4.00  ■  hundred 
Sample  copy  free 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication  and  Sabbath- 
school  Work,  i334ChestnutSt., Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  H.  SCRIBNER,  Business  Supt. 
1334  Chestant  Street,  FhiladelpUn 

Or  any  of  the  d^ositories  or  Booksellers  rep- 
'  resenting  the  Board. 


Korea,  From  Its  Capital 

By  Rev.  W.  G.  W.  Gilmore,  a.  M.  ismo,  cloth,  $1.15. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  recent  works  published  on 
Korea.  The  author  speaks  from  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  ten  years’  residence  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  volume  treats  of  the  country,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  language,  the  people,  dress,  women,  amen¬ 
ities,  religion,  resources,  civilization,  and  of  the 
missionary  work  that  is  being  done.  The  style  is 
clear  and  simple.  The  illustrations— of  which  there 
are  twenty-five— are  reproduced  from  photographs, 
and  are  helpful  to  a  comprehension  of  the  descrip¬ 
tions. 


The  Pilgrim’s  Progress 

By  John  Bunyan.  With  the  author’s  marginal 
notes.  i2mo,  cloth,  341  pages,  75  cents. 


Jbvers  booh  is  floob  to  reab  wbicb  sets  tbc  reaber  in  a  voorhina  moob.— 


FROM  “paths  and  by-paths." 

SPURGEON’S  CHEQUE  BOOK  OP  THE  BANK 
OF  FAITH.  $i  50. 

SPURGEON’S  MORNING  BY  MORNING. 

i2mo.  Ji. 

SPURGEON’S  EVENING  BY  EVENING. 
i2mo.  |i. 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE.  By  Ur.  W.  W. 
Kand.  720  pp.  8vo.  Cloth,  $2. 

,AN  ELEGANT  WALL  T{OLL 
THE  GOSPEL  IN  PICTURE  AND  TEXT.  With 
27  beautiful  illustrations  and  daily  Bible 
readings,  on  enamelled  paper.  |i. 


NEIV  BOOKS. 

«*•  Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 


THE  TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OP  JESUS  CHRIST.  By 

Rev.  Jas.  Stalker,  D.D.  i2mo.  $1.50. 

PATHS  AND  BY-PATHS.  By  Mrs.  M.  A.  Pickford. 
352  pp.  12  mo.  5  illustrations.  |i.2S. 

“A  useful  story,  designed  to  show  the  right  way  to 
settle  many  social  questions  which  trouble  tender  con¬ 
sciences.”— A'lfw  York  Observer. 

WON  BY  LOVE.  By  Mrs.  S.  S.  Wood.  12  mo.  252  pp. 
4  illustrations.  $1. 

”A  well-told  story.  The  family  of  a  sick  mother  is 
vividly  presented,  and  the  struggle  of  some  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  to  supply  her  place  evokes  the  sympathy  of  the 
reader.” — Religious  Herald. 

COSEY  CORNER  STORIES.  By  A.  L.  Noble  and  K.  A. 
Hunter.  4to.  Colored  covers.  12  fuil-page  cuts  in 
each.  4  vols.  in  a  box,  $t ;  separately,  25  cts.  each. 
PIdo  and  His  Friends.  Favorite  Pets. 
Between-TImes  Stories.  Fireside  Stories. 

Capital  books  to  read  to  children  or  for  the  ^children 
themselves  to  read.  Large  type  and  fine  paper. 

CRUMBS  OF  COMFORT.  By  Mrs.  K.  A.  Noble.  Square 
24mo.  Dainty  cloth,  gilt,  40c. 


RACHEL’S  FARM.  By  Miss  A.  L-  Noble.  223  pp. 
i2mo.  4  illustrations,  fi. 

“An  attractive,  elevating,  and  helpful  story.  The 
outcome  is  delightful,  and  the  lesson  one  of  courage, 
faithfulness  and  hope.”— Herald. 

THE  STARRY  SKIES.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  Profusely 
illustrated.  234  pp.  i2mo.  $1. 

“A  well-written  book,  containing  much  interesting 
information  concerning  the  solar  world  which  sets  the 
readers  to  thinking,  and  instructs  while  it  interests 
them.” — The  Interior. 

ASSYRIAN  ECHOES  OP  THE  WORD.  By  Thomas 
Laurie,  D.D.  380  pp.  8vo.  $2. 

“Every  student  of  the  Bible  and  every  teacher  of  a 
Bible  class  will  find  this  book  a  most  interesting  and 
helpful  otsc."— Christian  PYork. 

THE  RELIGION  OP  THE  FUTURE.  By  the  Rev.  David 
J.  Burrell,  D.D.  304  pp.  i2mo.  $1.25. 

“Full  of  vitality,  .spirituality,  evangelical  truth  and 
common  sense.” 

WOMAN  IN  MISSIONS.  Papers  and  addresses  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  Women's  Congress  of  Missions  at 
Chicago.  October.  1893.  Edited  by  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherry.  D.  D.  l2rao.  $1. 


DAINTY  DEKOriONAL  BOOKS. 


•*«  Mailed  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

JESUS  ONLY.  Daily  Texts.  12  illustrations.  Cloth  DAILY  FOOD.  12  illust.  Cloth  gilt,  75c.  Calf,  $1. 

gilt,  75  cts.  Calf,  $1.  DAILY  LIGHT.  Morning  Hour.  Calf,  Ji. 

CLARKE'S  SCRIPTURE  PROMISES.  Cloth,  60  cts.  DAILY  LIGHT.  Evening  Hour.  Calf,  $i. 

Calf,  |i.  Choice  Scriptural  readings. 

ILLUSTRATED  'BOOKS. 

By  Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  PICTURE  AND  STORY.  269  illiistra-  I  .,T®.  P^TMOS  IN  PICTURE  AND 


tions.  Quarto.  Cloth,  $1.25;  gilt,  $1.75. 


THE  LIFE  OP  CHRIST  IN  PICTURE  AND  STORY. 

190  illustrations.  $1.50;  gilt,  $2. 


STORY.  loS  illust.  $1.50;  gilt,  $2. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  127  illustrations. 
Quarto.  |l^;  gilt,  f2. 

Do.  i2mo,  with  Chapman's  illust.,  large  type,  $1.  ' 

Do.  i6mo,  with  illust.,  50  cts. 


With  a  large  variety  of  attractive  and  beautifully  illustrated  books  suitable  for  gifts  at  Christmas  festivals. 


Send  for  Our  Holiday  Catalogue. 


American  T ragt  Society, 


10  East  23d  St., 

NEW  YORK. 


BOSTON,  S4  Bromfleld  St. 
ROCHESTER,  93  State  St. 


CINCINNATI.  176  Elm  St. 
PHILADELPHIA,  1SI2  Chestnut  St. 


CHICAGO,  211-313  Wabash  Ave.  > 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  735  Market  St.  * 


XUM 


tCbei?  arc  never  alone  that  are  aceompanieb  wttb  noble  tbouabts.— 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Company’s  New  Books 


T.  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES. 

«By  Charles  Dickens.  Illustrated.  With  50  drawitiKS  and  8  full  pag;e 

photofiTavures  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  ffilt  top.  $3.50. 
Also  an  edition  containing;  special  features,  limited  to  150  copies,  both 
text  and  illustrations  on  Japan  paper.  |io.oo.  net. 

Mr.  Garrett’s  illustrations  have  been  pronounced  the  best  work  he  has 
yet  done.  A  combination  of  mechanical  and  artistic  excellence  makes 
this  one  of  the  most  attractive  books  recently  printed  in  America. 

-  QOETHE’S  FAUST. 

with  29  illustrations  ( 10  in  photogravure).  8vo,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound,  full  gilt,  $3.50.  Also  a  limited  edition  with  photogravure 
impressions  on  satin,  8vo,  $6.00,  net. 

TENNYSON’S  BECKET. 

with  26  illustrations.  8vo,  beautifully  bound,  full  gilt,  $2.00.  Also 
hound  in  vellum,  white  and  gold,  I2.75. 

A  FARM  IN  FAIRYLAND. 

By  Laurence  Housman.  With  illustration.s,  decorations,  and  cover 
design  by  the  author.  Crown  8vo,  |2.oo. 

A  BOOK  OF  FAIRY  TALES. 

Retold  by  S.  Baring-Gould.  With  3^  charming  illustrations  and 
initial  letters  by  Arthur  J.  Gaskin.  With  cover  specially  designed. 

NURSERY  RHYMES. 

By  the  Students  of  the  Birmingham  Art  School,  with  25  illustrations 
in  the  modem  decorative  style,  on  hand-made  paper.  Small  4to.  $1.75. 

DOMESTIC  MANNERS  OF  THE  AMERICANS. 

By  Mrs.  Trollope.  Reprinted  from  the  first  edition  of  1832,  now 
.  -F . >  .....  ...........  rare.  With  24  illustrations  from  contemporary  drawings.  Introduc- 

KKOM  A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.  p^f  HARRY  Thurston  Peck,  of  Columbia  College.  2  vols., 

i2mo,  $3.50. 

EDMOND  AND  JULES  DE  QONCOURT. 

Their  Lives,  Letters  and  Literary  Reminiscences.  Compiled  and  Translated  by 
M.  A.  Belloc  and  M.  Sheolock.  With  eight  original  portraits.  2  vols.  8vo,  $7.56. 

In  these  two  volumes  the  cream  of  the  voluminous  “Journal  des  t^ncourts"  is 
given,  the  seventh  and  final  volume  of  which  has  been  recently  published.  These 
remarkable  brothers  knew  well  all  the  literary  and  artistic  people  in  Paris  during 
the  last  half-century,  and  their  letters  and  journals  are  filled  with  interesting  gossip 
and  impressions.  Not  even  the  garrulous  Pepys  laid  bare  his  soul  to  the  world  as  the 
De  Goncourts  have  done  in  their  vivacious  journals. 

THE  LAND  OF  THE  SPHINX. 

By  G.  Montbard,  author  of  “Among  the  Moons,”  etc.  With  nearly  200  illustra¬ 
tions  by  the  author.  8vo,  gilt  top,  $4'Oo- 

SAMANTHA  AMONG  THE  COLORED  POLKS. 

My  Impres.sions  of  the  Race  Problem.  By  Marietta 

Holly  (Josiah  Allen's  Wife).  With  nearly  100  illustrations  _ 

by  that  master  delineator  of  darkey  life,  E.  W.  Kemble. 

THE  EARLY  PUBLIC  LIFE  OF  HON.  W.  E. 

GLADSTONE. 

By  A.  F.  Robbins.  With  portraits,  $1.50.  ^  > 

So  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of  this  remarkable 
statesman  that  this  record  of  his  youth  and  parliamentary 

apprenticeship  cannot  fail  to  be  of  strong  interest  as  well  as  of  * 

historic  value  and  importance. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES. 

Second  Series.  Bj- Austin  Dobson.  With  12  portraits  in 
photogravure.  Small  8vo.  gilt  top.  f2.oo.  Also  a  large- 
paper  edition  limited  to  250  copies,  with  impression  of  the 

portraits  on  Japan  paper  and  a  special  title-page  and  A  n 

frontispiece  (not  in  the  ordinary  edition)  in  photogravure  |^.  \J  ^  f| 

designed  by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  fj.oo,  net.  i 

SHYLOCK  AND  OTHERS. 

Eight  studies  by  G.  H.  Radford.  Gilt  top  i8mo,  J1.50. 

THE  ART  OF  THO.MAS  HARDY. 

By  Lionel  Johnson.  i2mo,  $2  00.  net.  With  etched  per- 

trait  by  Wm.  Strong,  and  a  bibliography  by  John  Lane.  VMHBhmmhhhi 


HAMILTON  W.  MABIE. 


MY  STUDY  FIRE.  Second  Series. 

By  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  With  three  portraits  in  photogravure.  Gilt 
top,  i6mo,  $1.50.  Also  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mabie's  previous  books,  My  Study 
Fire,  Under  the  Trees,  Short  Studies  in  Literature,  Essays  in  Literary  Inter¬ 
pretation,  per  set,  boxed.  $7.50. 

THE  BLUE  RIBBON. 

what  Thomas  Edward  Murphy  has  done  for  the  Promotion  of  Personal  Temper¬ 
ance.  With  some  account  of  the  work  of  his  father,  Francis  Murphy,  and  of  his 
brother.William  J.  Murphy.  By  Arthur  Reed  Kimball,  of  the  Waterbury  ..4  we; - 
lean.  With  portraits  and  other  illustrations.  i2mo,  in  appropriate  binding,  $1.25. 

MEMOIRS  OP  THE  DUCHESSE  DE  GONTAUT. 

Gouvernante  to  the  Children  of  France  during  the  Restoration,  1773-1836.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  1.  W.  Davis.  2  vols.  8vo.  With  13  portraits  in  photogravure.  Gilt 
top.  $5.00;  half  morocco,  Jiooo.  Al-so  a  large-paper  edition  limited  to  175  copies, 
for  England  and  America,  each  volume  contaiiiinj;  a  por¬ 
trait  in  mezzotint  by  S.-Arlcnt  Edwards,  printed  in  color 
and  .signed  by  the  artist,  $12.00,  net. 
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during  the  period  dating  from  the  French  Revolution  down  to 
tfM--  the  Restoration.  Her  pages  sparkle  with  vivacity,  and  are 

full  of  heretofore  unrecord^  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
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THE  EMPRESS  EUGENIE. 

The  initial  volume  of  “The  Secret  of  an  Empire."  By 
Pierre  de  Lano.  From  the  Seventh  French  Edition. 
With  portrait,  izmo,  $1.25.  * 


GUMPSES  OF  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Myths,  ideals,  and  realities.  By  John  G.  Alger,  author 
of  •' Englishmen  in  the  French  Revolution."  izmo.  $1.75. 

AT  THE  GHOST  HOUR. 

From  the  German  of  Paul  IIeyse.  In  four  dainty  little 
volumes  with  decorations,  etc.  In  unique  binding,  per  set, 
$2.00.  The  House  of  the  Unbelieving  Thomas,  Fair  Abigail, 
Mid-Day  Magic,  The  F'orest  Laugh,  Half  calf,  gilt  tops,  per 
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By  Ian  MacLaren.  $1.25. 

■  “  The  book  is  destined  to  a  great,  a  long-enduring,  and  an  enviable  p 
moving  pathos,  he  is  iinsurpas-sM  by  any  living  writer." — Dr.  Kohertson  . 

“  Their  corned}’  is  irresistible  and  all  their  pathos  pure  and  moving, 
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A  HOUSE  IN  BLOOMSBURY. 

By  Mrs.  OliphaNt.  Second  Edition.  i2mo.  $1.25. 

KITTY  ALONE. 

A  Novel.  By  S.  Babi.ng-Gould.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

MISTS. 

A  Novel.  By  Fletcher  Battershall.  i2mo,  $1.25. 

Also  second  ^ition  of  “  A  Daughter  of  this  World."  by 
the  same  author,  bound  uniform  with  “  Mists” 

THE  HIGHWAY  OF  SORROW. 

A  Novel.  By  Miss  Hesba  Stretton,  in  collaboration 
with  the  celebrated  Russian  writer,  Rtepniak.  With 
portrait  of  the  author.  i2mo.  $1.25. 

LOVE  AND  QUIET  LIFE. 

By  Walter  Raymond,  the  author  of  "  Gentleman  Up- 
cott's  Daughter.”  and  “  Young  Sam  and  Sabina."  i2mo. 

$i.25. 

The  series  of  idyls  composing  this  study  of  English  village 
life  is  considered  Mr.  Raymond’s  best  achievement. 

WHERE  HONOUR  LEADS. 

A  sequel  to  her  bright  and  winning  story,  "  A  Question 
of  Honour.”  By  Lynde  Palmer,  author  of  "  The  Mag¬ 
net  Stories,”  etc.  i6mo,  $1.25. 


OUR  NEfV  JU^'ENILES. 


FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD. 

An  engaging  story  of  adventure  in  New  South  Wales. 
By  George  Manville  Fenn.  With  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

WITCH  WINNIE  AT  5HINNECOCK ; 

Or,  a  King’s  Daughter  at  the  Summer  Art  .School.  By 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Wells  Champney.  With  illu.strations 
by  J.  Wells  Champney.  izmo,  $1.50. 

ELSIE  AT  THE  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

By  Martha  Finley,  author  of  the  "  Elsie"  and  “  Mil¬ 
dred  ”  books.  i6mo,  $1.25. 

THE  SHERBURNE  COUSINS. 

By  Amanda  M.  Douglas,  author  of  “Sherburne 
House"  and  “  Lyndell  Sherburne."  izmo,  $1.50. 

GYPSY  BREYNTON. 

By  Elizabeth  .Stuart  Phelps.  With  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations.  An  entirely  new  erdition.  from  new  plates. 
l2mo,  $1.50. 

No  brighter,  more  wholesome,  and  entertaining  lxx>k 
could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  girls  and  boys. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


For  the  rabbis  taught  that  no  one  need  extend 
forgiveness  more  than  three  times.  The  an¬ 
swer  of  Jesus,  “Until  seventy  times  seven,” 
obviously  means  that  we  are  not  to  count  up 
offences  but  be  always  in  a  forgiving  mood. 
This  truth  He  illustrated  by  a  parable  of  a 
man  who,  though  his  master  had  forgiven 
him  a  debt  so  great  that  he  could  never  have 
paid  it,  yet  would  not  forgive  a  fellow- servant 
who  owed  him  a  sum  a  million  times  smaller. 
By  his  unforgiving  spirit  he  incurred  the  pun¬ 
ishment  that  his  indebtedness  had  failed  to 
bring  upon  him.  The  lesson  is  obvious — dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus  who  have  been  forgiven  an  in¬ 
finite  debt  of  sin  should  be  ready,  indeed,  to 
forgive  every  one  his  brother  from  tbe  heart. 
All  the  teachings  of  this  greatly  varied  dis¬ 
course  are,  it  will  be  observed,  in  one  form 
or  another,  a  lesson  of  humility. 

•  THE  INTERNATIONAL*  LESSON. 


SUNDAY,  DECEHBEB  0.  1894. 

Christ  Tbaching  by  Parables. 

Golden  Text.— The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God. 
— Lube  viii.  11. 

V ERSE  4.  This  passage  is  included  in  the 
Bible  Study  Union  Lesson  XVII.  Jesus  had 
now  returned  to  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  followed 
by  great  multitudes  who,  in  the  various  towns 
he  had  visited  had  been  attracted  by  His  mir¬ 
acles  and  teachings.  The  significance  of  the 
word  parable  was  given  in  tbe  lesson  above 
referred  to,  and  the  reasons  why  Jesus  now 
began  to  use  this  method  of  teaching.  We 
learn  from  Matt.  xiii.  2  that  this  parable  (al¬ 
most  without  question  the  first  that  Jesus 
ever  uttered)  was  spoken  from  a  boat  moored 
beside  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee.  Sit¬ 
ting  there,  he  could  be  better  seen  and  heard 
by  the  multitude  than  if  standing  in  their 
midst  on  the  shore. 

Verse  5.  The  meaning  of  this  parable  is 
very  plain  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  but 
the  hearers  of  Jesus  did  not  find  it  so  (verse 
9).  This  fact  shows  how  very  much  of  our 
Lord’s  teaching  has  become  apart  of  the  men¬ 
tal  furniture  of  all  men.  The  soil  of  the  hard- 
trodden  path  offers  no  lodgment  for  the  seed, 
and  even  exposes  it  to  a  double  danger — that 
of  being  trampled  under  foot  and  that  of  being 
easily  seen  by  the  birds  and  so  snatched  away. 

Verse  6.  The  limestone  rock  of  Palestine 
is  in  many  cases  very  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  The  seed  falling  upon  such  places  may 
spring  up  all  the  more  quickly  because  the 
soil,  being  tbin,  is  the  more  easily  warmed  by 
the  sun’s  rays;  but  tbe  springing  plant  finds 
no  place  for  the  development  of  its  roots  and 
no  reservoirs  of  moisture  for  its  sustenance. 

Verse  7.  The  seed  sown  broadcast  from 
the  sower's  hand  falls  in  part  either  among 
the  hedge  dividing  one  plot  of  ground  from 
another  (Exod.  xxii.  6;  Micah  vii :  4)  or  into 
one  of  these  thickets  of  thistles  which  may 
yet  be  seen  growing  rankly  in  certain  places 
in  tbe  district  of  Gennesaret. 

Verse  8.  Tbe  good  ground  was  that  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  husbandman’s  toil.  Where  seed 
falls  into  such  ground  it  bears  much  fruit. 
The  concluding  appeal  of  Jesus,  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear,  is  a  direct  appeal  to  the  awakened 
interest  of  those  to  whom  be  spoke.  If  they 
had  truly  heard  they  would  desire  to  know 
the  meaning  of  Jesus’  words. 

Verse  9.  Tbe  disciples  were  among  those 
who  truly  heard ;  they  therefore  desired  far 
tber  instruction.  From  Mark  iv.  10  we  learn 
that  other  minds  than  theirs  had  been  awak¬ 
ened  to  thoughtful  interest. 

Verse  10.  When  the  Pharisees  taught  in 
parables  it  was  distinctly  not  for  the  education 
•f  the  common  people  (whom  they  despised) 
but  for  those  who  were  to  become  learned 


men ;  not  so  with  Jesus.  His  parables  were 
for  the  multitude.  But  the  mysteriea — that  is, 
those  things  which  bad  once  been  bidden,  but 
now  by  the  coming  of  Jesus  were  hidden  no 
longer — these  higher  doctrines  of  spiritual 
things  were  especially  to  be  the  object  of  the 
disciples’  study.  The  meaning  of  the  last 
clause  of  this  verse  was  given  in  the  lesson 
above  referred  to. 

Verses  11,  12.  The  sower  is  obviously  the 
teacher  of  this  word  of  God — that  is,  Jesus. 
Indifferent  listeners,  those  who  refuse  to  open 
the  deeper  recesses  of  their  hearts  to  the  truth, 
are  precisely  they  who  are  most  open  to  out¬ 
side  influences.  Everything,  anything,  things 
as  numerous  as  the  birds  of  the  air,  are  around 
them  to  snatch  away  tbe  seed  which  lies  on 
the  very  surface  of  their  mind. 

Verse  13.  There  are  hearts  which,  though 
open,  are  shallow.  They  like  to  be  stirred— 
enjoy  the  revival  meeting  and  the  “rousing” 
sermon  (Isa.  Iviii.  2) ;  they  put  forth  a  genu 
ine  appearance  of  growth  which  they  them¬ 
selves  believe  in,  but  they  have  no  root,  no 
deep  source  of  nourishment  for  the  active  life. 
Not  in  tbe  revival  meeting,  but  in  the  place 
of  private  prayer  and  meditation,  is  the  hid¬ 
den  spring  of  religious  life. 

Verse  14.  If  the  cares  and  riches  and  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  were  a  snare  to  tbe  hearers  of  the 
word  then,  much  more  now  when  life  has 
become  so  complex  and  duties  so  pressing. 
The  thorns  are  especially  what  we  have  now 
to  beware  of.  There  is  a  deceitfulness  in 
rmhes  (Matt.  xiii.  22)  which  we  need  to  guard 
ourselves  against, an  appearance  of  value  which 
is  no  true  value.  But  perhaps  the  cares,  the 
duties,  the  labors,  which  with  conscientious 
purpose  we  undertake  for  our  fellow-men,  ar^ 
to-day  more  insidious  with  the  majority  of  us 
than  even  riches.  They  withdraw  us  from 
communion  with  Christ,  from  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  God  and  His  truth,  and  so  our  fruit 
comes  not  to  perfection— we  fail  to  accomplish 
what  we  hoped  to  do. 

Verse  15.  Honest  here  is  the  Latin  hones- 
tus,  noble,  worthy.  It  is  not  enough  for  a 
Chiistian  to  try  to  be  good,  to  keep  himself 
from  wrong  doing.  He  must  walk  worthy  of 
his  vocation  (Eph.  iv.  1).  It  is  only  with 
the  patience  of  a  noble  soul  that  much  fruit, 
perfect  fruit,  is  brought  foith. 
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Another  useful  branch  of  our  work  for  chil¬ 
dren  is  the  sewing  school,  where  every  Satur¬ 
day  morning  we  gather  some  forty  or  fifty  lit¬ 
tle  girls  of  all  ages  and  nationalities  for  a 
sewing  lesson.  We  have  to  admit  the  little 
tots  of  two  and  three  because  many  of  tbe 
older  sisters  could  not  come  without  them, 
and  we  are  always  hoping  that  some  bright 
young  girl  will  feel  inspired  to  come  and  form 
these  babies  into  an  infant  class,  and  thus 
relieve  the  other  overcrowded  classes  of  this 
restless,  hindering  element. 

Very  few  of  the  children  when  they  enter 
have  the  slightest  idea  how  to  hold  a  needle 
or  to  take  a  stitch,  but  we  start  them  with 
coarse  canvas,  large  needles  easy  to  thread, 
and  bright  colored  worsted,  attractive  to  tbe 
young  eyes.  They  soon  get  interested,  and 
by  tbe  time  these  first  “patches”  are  completed, 
the  desire  for  promotion  and  advance  is  bom 
in  their  little  hearts,  making  them  eager  to 


turn  to  tbe  plain  squares  of  cotton  cloth  and 
the  ordinary  thread  and  needle.  This  im¬ 
portant  step  has  another  element  of  interest. 
Each  girl ;  on  thus  coming  to  real  sewing,  re¬ 
ceives  a  little  scarlet  ribbon  badge.  It  is 
pleasant  to  see  the  pride  with  which  she  wears 
it,  and  as  each  new  step  is  successfully  mas¬ 
tered,  and  an  extra  decoration  added  to  the 
badge,  the  visible  sign  of  progress  is  very  dear 
to  them  all.  All  their  patches  are  carefully 
preserved  and  marked,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  year  they  are  arranged  on  large  cards  and 
exhbited  to  their  admiring  parents  and  friends. 

As  they  go  on  they  leara  not  only  how  to 
take  tbe  etitcbes,  but  to  cut  and  prepare  their 
own  work,  to  fold  and  baste  tbe  hems,  to 
darn,  to  patch,  to  make  buttonholes,  to  sew 
on  buttons  properly,  and  all  the  things  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  good  plain  seamstress.  Those 
who  go  through  the  full  course  are  prepared  to 
earn  their  living  by  their  needles ;  those  who 
get  only  a  few  months  gain  an  idea  of  neatness 
and  care  and  of  tbe  possibility  of  making  and 
mending  tbeir  own  garments.  A  rare  thing 
among  these  poor  girls ;  for  brought  up  in 
untidy,  shiftless  homes,  kept  in  school  until 
there  is  no  more  fear  of  the  traant  officer,  and 
then  put  to  work  in  some  shop  or  factory 
where  they  learn  to  care  only  for  finery  and 
a  good  exterior  appearance,  they  never  learn 
how  to  take  care  of  the  few  things  they  have 
and  make  them  look  their  best. 

I  asked  one  girl  away  on  her  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  why  she  did  not  mend  a  small  rip  in  her 
dress  and  wash  off  the  spots.  She  looked 
surprised,  and  replied  that  it  was  only  an  old 
thing  she  bad  had  a  long  time. 

“Well,  but  have  you  anything  to  take  its 
place?”  “Oh,  no,  but  it  is  nothing  but  an  old 
thing.”  And  when  we  bad  mended  and 
sponged  it  for  her,  she  could  not  quite  com¬ 
prehend  the  improvement.  I  am  very  sure 
she  never  thought  of  repairing  any  undergar¬ 
ment.  We  have  the  hope  that  if  we  can  in¬ 
stil  a  few  of  these  ideas  into  the  children’s 
minds,  they  will  carry  them  with  them 
through  life,  and  when  they  have  homes  of 
their  own  they  may  be  a  little  neater  and 
better  than  those  in  which  they  started  life. 

We  could  do  more  efficient  work  in  our 
school  if  we  had  more  teachers,  for  the  classes 
are  so  overcrowded.  We  also  want  to  start 
another  class  on  Friday  afternoons  for  tbe 
Jewish  children  who  abound  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  who  cannot  come  on  Saturday.  Are 
not  some  of  those  who  read  these  words  able 
to  give  us  two  hours  a  week  ? 

It  will  be  evident  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  understand  sewing,  that  in  the  early 
stages  of  this  work  we  can  use  any  odds  and 
ends  of  worsted.  'Indeed,  a  basketful  of  the 
left-overs  that  many  of  you  have  in  your  work 
closet,  would  be  a  joy  to  the  children.  They 
love  to  choose  from  a  variety  of  colors,  and 
very  small  bits  will  answer  for  tbeir  little 
patches.  For  the  first  real  sewing  patches  we 
use  fine  unbleached  cotton,  because  it  is  softer 
for  inexperienced  little  fingers,  inexpert  with 
the  thimble.  As  they  go  on  to  finer  work, 
all  grades  of  bleached  cotton,  from  ordinary 
muslin  to  fine  cambrics  and  percales  are 
needed,  and  any  remnants  or  bits  of  these 
goods  sent  to  us  would  save  our  buying  new 
material.  In  this  connection  we  may  inform 
OUT  country  friends  that  the  Express  Compa¬ 
nies  charge  nothing  for  bringing  us  parcels  of 
less  than  twenty  pounds’  weight. 


All  those  who  journey  soon  nr  late 
Must  pass  witbln  the  garden's  gate ; 

Must  k  neel  alone  in  dark  oesa  there, 

Acd  i<atile  with  some  lien-e  deatalr. 

God  pit  1  boss  who  c  mnut  say, 

**  Not  tbine,  but  mine ;  ”  wta  only  pray, 

“  Let  tbi-,  cup  pass,''  and  cannot  see 
The  purpose  in  Oethsemane. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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The  Children  at  Home. 


JACK  FROST. 

He's  taken  a  nip  at  the  aalTla  ba<h,— 

Its  flower  is  turned  to  black ;  > 

He  blew  a  breath  on  the  bollybocks,— 

Their  bloom  will  never  come  back. 

He  danced  in  the  meadow  all  niicht  long. 

And  turned  it  a  msty  brown : 

And  now.  do  yon  see?  he's  tone-bed  the  trets. 

And  the  r  leaves  are  straying  down. 

But  still  he  is  trying  to  make  amends. 

If  }  on'U  only  stop  and  think,— 

He  tarns  the  rippling  little  pond 
To  a  shining  skating-rink; 

Then  flils  the  air  with  a  tingle  keen 
Which  sets  the  girls  and  boys 
With  beaming  faces  and  rosy  cheeks 
All  crasy  for  winter  Josrs. 

He  softly  covers  the  window-panes 
With  sketches  rich  and  rare 
As  ever  with  dainty  ^nt  and  brash 
An  artist  oonld  picture  there. 

And  so,  though  the  merry  birds  are  flown. 

The  song  of  the  stream  is  lost. 

And  summer  is  biding  far  away, 

W’e'll  try  to  forgive  Jack  Frost. 

—Sydney  Dayre. 


THE  FUI^NT  PUMPKIN. 

It  stood  on  the  bam  floor  among  a  lot  of 
other  pumpkins,  this  funny  pumpkin.  Nearly 
all  of  the  others  were  large  and  full  and 
round,  but  for  some  reason  this  especial 
pumpkin  had  concluded  not  to  grow  after  the 
proscribed  manner  of  pumpkins.  It  ran  up 
to  a  sharp  peak  on  the  top  where  the  stem 
was,  and  shaped  itself  something  after  the 
manner  of  its  cousin,  the  squash,  which  had 
been  growing  over  in  the  other  field.  The 
farmer  said  it  was  not  of  much  account,  and 
he  was  going  to  throw  it  to  the  cows.  But 
little  Sammie  Hurdle  saw  it,  and  he  thought 
it  has  such  a  comical  shape  that  it  would 
make  the  funniest  kind  of  a  Jack  o’  lantern, 
and  he  asked  the  farmer  if  he  might  have  it. 

“Have  it?  Yes,  and  welcome,”  the  farmer 
replied.  “I’m  glad  to  get  it  out  of  my  sight. 
I’m  ashamed  of  that  pumpkin.  I  gave  it  the 
same  chance  of  being  something  that  I  did  the 
other  ones,  but  it  was  determined  to  grow 
crooked,  and  in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  it  would 
go  wrong.  Strange  that  other  things  beside 
pumpkins  will  grow  crooked  when  everything 
is  done  for  them  to  make  the  straight!” 

Sammie  picked  up  the  pumpkin  and  ran  off 
with  it.  He  was  going  to  have  lots  of  fun 
frightening  old  Sally  Skinner  who  lived  all 
alone  down  by  the  hollow.  He  met  Phil 
Brown  on  the  way,  and  told  him  bis  plan,  and 
Phil  clapped  bis  hands  and  chuckled  with  de¬ 
light.  It  would  be  the  best  joke  that  ever  was. 

The  two  boys  were  so  pleased  over  the  secret 
that  they  thought  they  would  let  a  third 
boy  in.  Will  Fletcher  was  on  his  way  to  the 
pasture  to  get  the  cows  when  they  met  him, 
and  he  was  ready  to  join  in  the  fun,  but  his 
little  sister,  Kate,  who  was  with  him,  and 
who  chanced  to  hear  their  “joke,”  as  they 
called  it,  said  she  thought  “it  woud  be  horrid 
mean  to  play  such  tricks  on  poor  old  Sally.  ” 
But  the  boys  told  her  that  Sally  set  her  dog 
on  them  when  they  went  through  her  yard  to 
get  to  the  blackberry  patch,  and  they  were 
going  to  pay  her  back. 

“You  know  that  is  not  the  way  we  ought 
to  do,”  said  Kate.  “We  should  return  good 
for  evil ;  besides,  Sally  was  afraid  yon  would 
run  over  her  flower  beds,  and  then  she  does 
not  like  to  have  boys  on  her  premises,  any¬ 
how.” 

“We  know  that,  Kate.  Sally  is  down  on 
boys,  sure ;  it  will  serve  her  just  right  to  give 
her  a  good,  right  down  scare.  When  she  goes 
out  to  get  her  wood  and  kindlings  after  dark, 
as  she  always  does,  she  will  find  this  ferocious 
looking  Jack  glaring  at  her  from  the  top  of 
the  fence  post.  How  she  will  yell  I”  And  the 


three  boys  gave  a  sort  of  war  whoop  that  made 
Kate  fairly  shudder. 

Kate  had  read  stories  about  people  who  had 
died  from  fear  because  of  tricks  that  people 
had  played  on  them,  and  though  she  did  not 
like  old  Sally — none  of  the  children  did,  be¬ 
cause  she  never  seemed  to  be  in  sympathy 
with  them  —yet  she  determined  the  boys  should 
not  frighten  her  as  they  had  planned. 

The  Jack  o’  lantern  was  a  terrible  looking 
affair  after  it  was  fixed  and  a  candle  put  inside 
of  it.  Kate  was  frightened  herself  when  she 
looked  at  it. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dusk  she  ran  down  to  old 
Sally’s  and  knocked  at  the  door.  When  old 
Sally  came  and  unlocked  it,  she  opened  it 
only  a  little  way,  and  then  just  peeped 
through.  Kate  thought  she  would  not  be  able 
to  get  inside  at  all.  She  did  not  wish  to  tell 
old  Sally  why  she  had  come ;  she  would  not, 
of  course,  bring  the  boys  into  disgrace ;  so 
she  said  in  her  sweetest  voice:  “I  thought 
I’d  just  come  over  and  sit  with  you  a  little 
while.  Miss  Skinner.” 

Old  Sally  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of 
importance  when  she  heard  herself  called 
“Miss  Skinner,”  and  said:  “Wont  you  come 
in?”  Kate  knew  that  the  woman  did  not 
speak  in  a  tone  of  voice  that  showed  she  was 
glad  to  see  her  or  have  her  come  in,  but  she 
went  in,  nevertheless,  and  sat  down. 

“I’m  jest  as  lame  to  night  as  ever  I  can  be. 
Guess  there’s  a  storm  brewing.  I  laid  awake 
most  of  last  night,  my  joints  aching  so  I 
couldn’t  turn  over.  But  then  nobody  cares 
nothin’  about  me.  This  is  the  most  unchris¬ 
tian  kind  of  a  neighborhood ;  folks  ’ll  go  to 
meetin’,  but  they  wont  stop  to  look  after  their 
own  poor  and  sick  right  near  to  their  own 
doors !” 

Old  Sally  always  grumbled  and  complained 
just  like  that  when  she  talked  to  anyone. 
Kate  thought  folks  got  tired  hearing  it,  and 
she  did  not  blame  them.  But  she  said  as  she 
jumped  up  and  went  to  the  door,  “I’ve  come 
just  in  time.  Miss  Skinner,  to  help  you.  I’ll 
run  right  out  and  get  your  wood  and  kind¬ 
lings,”  and  before  old  Sally  could  say  a  word, 
Kate  was  out  getting  a  large  armful. 

“Wall,  it  beats  all,  your  cornin’  down  here 
to  wait  on  me.  Times  have  changed,  I  guess.” 

“I’d  be  glad  to  do  something  for  you  every 
day,  if  you  would  let  me,  and  so  would 
mother,”  the  child  added. 

When  Kate  said  “Goodnight”  and  went  out 
she  would  have  been  very  much  frightened 
seeing  that  Jack  ’o  lantern  coming  down  the 
road,  if  she  had  not  known  what  it  was,  for 
of  all  the  frightful  things  she  had  ever  seen 
this  was  the  most  terrifying.  But  she  knew 
the  boys  who  carried  it,  and  she  stopped 
them  in  the  road.  “Boys,  please  don’t  take 
that  dreadful  thing  down  to  old  Sally’s.  I’ve 
just  been  there  and  she  is  so  lame  she  can’t 
get  out  to  get  her  wood  and  kindlings,  so  I  got 
them  for  her.  I  know  she  is  cross  and  queer, 
but  maybe  we  should  be  so,  too,  if  we  did  not 
have  lots  of  folks  to  love  us.  She  says  ‘No¬ 
body  cares  for  her.  ’  ” 

The  boys  at  first  did  not  fall  in  with  Kate’s 
advice;  “they  did  not  want  their  fun  all 
spoilt,”  they  said;  “that  was  just  like  a  girl!” 
They  wished  Kate  had  not  gone  to  the  pas- 
tuie  with  her  brother  that  night.  But  the 
brother  said,  “I  get  the  cows  quicker  when 
Kate  goes.  They  come  right  off  w’hen  she 
calls  them.  ” 

Finally,  this  brother  showed  his  loyalty  to 
his  sister’s  better  nature  by  saying  he  would 
not  be  a  party  to  the  joke.  When  one  boy 
stands  up  for  the  right,  other  boys  are  quite 
apt  to  follow,  so  they  took  the  Jack  o’  lantern 
to  the  public  square  in  the  village  instead  of 
old  Sally’s,  and  had  no  end  of  fun  with  it. 
When  they  came  home  they  all  felt  better 


than  if  they  had  frightened  the  poor  old 
woman. 

The  next  day  when  it  was  found  that  Sally 
was  very  ill,  these  same  boys  went  and  split 
her  wood  and  kindlings  for  her  and  piled  them 
up  in  th*e  large  wood-box  back  of  the  stove, 
and  all  the  neighbors  went  and  did  what  they 
could  for  the  poor  old  body ;  and  she  said  to 
Kate,  “  I  never  knew  afore  that  there  was 
such  a  lot  of  good  folks  in  the  world.  I  s’pose 
it  was  my  own  fault  they  didn’t  come  to  see 
me,  I  was  too  offish  with  them.” 

OLD  NOYEMBER'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 

I  am  sitting  at  my  study  window,  and  old 
November  is  bolding  high  carnival  outside, 
just  to  celebrate  the  week  of  his  birth.  It 
may  seem  strange  to  mortals,  but  somehow  it 
is  a  way  the  immortal  months  have ;  and  this 
year  old  November  did  not  get  around  in  time 
for  his  birthdfly,  and  so  had  to  celebrate 
almost  a  week  later.  The  way  it  came  about 
was  this :  October  had  such  a  good  time  here 
in  Bedford  (he  laughed  and  smiled  for  almost 
a  whole  month),  that  he  was  loth  to  go  away, 
so  he  stayed  over  with  us  as  much  as  four 
days,  and  went  away  last  evening  smiling  in 
the  moonlight,  but  with  his  face  just  a  little 
wet  with  tears,  we  thought. 

But  this  morning  when  we  got  up,  old 
Novmeber  was  here  and  with  him,  as  usual, 
his  old  friend  and  almost  constant  com¬ 
panion,  Mr.  Boreas.  This  Mr.  Boreas  is  a  very 
hearty  and  playful  old  gentleman,  several 
thousand  years  of  age,  who  ought  to  be  old 
enough  to  behave,  but  who,  in  truth  is  still 
addicted  to  many  mischievous  tricks,  much 
given  to  playing  doleful  tunes  on  telegraph 
wires,  and  to  whistling  ominous  solos  through 
the  eavespipe,  or  down  the  chimney,  and  even 
to  banging  applause  to  the  whirling  leaves 
with  my  study  blinds. 

But  then  I  am  glad  to  see  old  November, 
after  all,  for  I  think  he  is  a  much  abused 
month,  especially  since  he  only  stays  with  us 
about  thirty  days  out  of  the  365,  and  invaria¬ 
bly  before  he  goes  away  invites  us  to  a  good 
Thanksgiving  turkey  dinner,  with  cranberry 
sauce.  And  then,  too,  I  enjoy  his  fete  days 
so  much,  when  he  gets  up  such  pretty  little 
entertainments  for  his  friends.  I  suppose  peo¬ 
ple  who  don't  like  him  don’t  go  to  them,  but 
he  is  having  one  of  the  prettiest  I  ever  saw 
right  outside  my  of  window,  and  I  have  been 
having  no  end  of  enjoyment  in  watching  it. 

Last  night  quite  a  colony  of  sprightly  autumn 
leaves  slept  sunggled  close  up  under  the 
church  wall,  and  when  old  November  ar¬ 
rived,  sometime  early,  before  daylight,  he 
immediately  found  them,  called  them  right 
up,  and  sent  them  out  to  play.  Now  you 
don’t  know  how  much  fun  there  is  in  those 
playful  little  Brownies  unless  you  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  catch  them  at  it  sometime,  in  a  nice 
warm  little  nook  where  the  wind  has  to  play 
all  sorts  of  tricks  to  get  at  them  much. 

These  did  not  start  out  very  briskly  this 
morning,  for  they  were  somewhat  damp, 
having  cried  themselves  to  sleep  yesterday 
when  dear  old  October  was  going  away.  But 
November,  intent  on  the  very  best  kind  of  a 
time,  insisted,  and  his  friend  Boreas,  who  is 
very  fond  of  them,  would  not  let  them  alone 
for  a  moment,  and  so  by  the  time  I  had  got 
settled  down  at  my  desk  and  had  a  chance  to 
watch  them  a  bit,  they  were  well  at  it,  and  a 
merry  good  time  they  were  having.  I  assure 
you. 

Now  they  are  all  gathered  up  by  the  church 
wall  in  close  consultation,  planning,  I  sus¬ 
pect,  for  some  wild  dance  across  the  lawn. 
Every  now  and  then  some  little  truant  takes  a 
short  spin  all  by  himself,  turns  a  few  of  the 
jolliest  somersaults  you  ever  saw,  and  danc¬ 
ing  back  to  the  crowd,  snatches  a  merry 
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partner,  and  is  away  again  on  a  wild  waltz 
to  the  tune  that  old  Boreas  is  playing  upon 
the  eaveapipe.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  there  is 
a  stir  among  the  whole  company,  and  the  fun 
breaks  out  afresh.  Old  Boreas  has  agreed  to 
play  schoolmaster,  and  let  the  sprites  out  to 
play,  and  a  grand  game  of  tag  is  started.  But 
you  never  in  the  world  could  guess  who  is 
“it,"  for  party  after  party,  perfectly  wild 
over  the  game,  go  in  such  a  crazy  chase 
around  and  around  the  bounds  they  are  per- 
mitted  to  play  in,  stopping  now  and  again  for 
breath,  or  t  >  gather  in  knots  to  choose  a  fresh 
leader,  that  it  is  hopeless  for  me  to  try  to 
pick  out  any  single  one. 

I  said  “bounds”  of  the  playground,  for  I 
have  discovered  that  old  Boreas,  like  a  care¬ 
ful  schoolmaster,  has  told  them  that  they 
must  nto  go  beyond  the  corner  of  the  church. 
Tet  every  now  and  then  some  of  the  more 
mischievous  ones  do  steal  around  the  corner 
and  manage  to  get  out  of  sight,  or  even  go 
boldy  scampering  down  the  drive  toward  the 
street;  but  it  is  only  a  moment  before  he 
sends  them  back  in  evident  consternation,  and 
with  all  their  play,  you  can’t  find  a  single 
ond  out  on  the  church  lawn  that  Thomas, 
the  sexton,  has  raked  so  clean. 

But  now  they  have  given  up  tag  and  racing, 
and  even  playing  truant,  for  some  kind  of  a 
May-pole  game.  Dozens  of  them  have  taken 
hold  of  hands,  and  while  Boreas  pipes  some 
merry  dance,  they  go  whirling  about  aninvisi 
ble  pole,  jumping  and  romping  in  a  way  that 
betokens  the  very  happiest,  gayest,  jolliest 
time  ever  a  band  of  youngsters  had  in  the 
finest  school  yard  there  is  in  all  the  land. 

Do  they  get  tired?  Well,  I  don’t  know. 
Most  of  them  don’t  seem  to  a  bit,  though  I 
notice  that  up  against  the  rail  in  the  sun  are 
some  who  have  been  sitting  still  all  the  morn¬ 
ing,  simply  nodding  in  a  comical  way,  and 
whispering  their  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
sport  of  their  livelier  fellows.  And  in  that 
cold,  shady  corner  is  a  group  which  has  a 
sort  of  dissatisfied  and  doleful  look,  as  if 
things  were  not  going  quite  to  their  liking 
But  they  are  only  a  few  and  don’t  count.  I 
know  very  well  that  I  have  not  got  tired 
watching  them  at  little  intervals  in  my  work, 
and  their  cheerful,  funny  antics  have  really 
helped  me  all  the  morning. 

Robert  R  White. 


BEAUTIFUL  AND  CIOOD  BOOKS. 

I  wonder  if  the  girls  and  boys  of  this  gener¬ 
ation  know  what  great  privileges  they  have 
in  the  way  of  good  books.  The  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  and  even  the  fathers  and 
mothers,  did  not  have  the  variety  and  number 
of  books  jou  have.  If  you  could  see  the 
quaint  little  primers  grandmother’s  father 
brought  her  from  New  York  sixty  years  ago, 
you  would  laugh  at  the  funny  pictures. 
Grandmother  says  she  can  never  forget, 
however,  how  she  and  her  brother  valued 
those  little  books  and  how  soon  they  had 
learned  all  the  verses  by  heart  that  were  in 
them.  Books  were  rare  gifts  then. 

The  illustrations  in  children’s  books  have 
never  been  so  beautiful  as  they  are  at  the 
present  time.  A  girl  or  a  boy  can  read  books 
of  travel  and  see  the  different  places  pictured 
out  so  vividly  that  it  is  like  a  real  visit  to 
them.  You  can  sit  in  your  own  room,  and 
with  some  of  these  books  in  your  hands  you 
can  go  all  around  the  world,  no  railroad  or 
steamer  tickets  to  buy,  no  bother  looking 
after  baggage,  no  expense  of  travelling  cos¬ 
tumes.  You  do  not  get  weary  with  the  long 
journey,  either. 

And  then  there  is  so  much  of  interest  to 
learn  in  the  books  of  nature  which  are  com¬ 
piled  for  you,  not  dull  and  prosy  as  Miey  used 


to  be,  but  simplified  and  made  so  attractive 
that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  study  them.  The 
wonderful  works  of  God  have  new  beauties 
enfolded  on  every  page.  You  have  an  interest 
in  His  works  of  creation  that  increases  more 
and  more  as  you  learn  about  their  mysteries. 
The  smallest  and  most  insignificant  of  God’s 
works  has  much  that  is  wonderful  when  one 
studies  about  it. 

Then  the  historical  stories  which  have  been 
written  in  such  a  fascinating  style,  give  the 
young  reader  a  true  account  of  the  progress 
of  events  in  different  countries  in  a  way  that 
does  not  seem  a  hard  matter  to  fix  in  the 
mind  and  remember.  There  are  so  many 
helpful  stories,  too,  that  stimulate  the  average 
girl  and  boy  to  a  higher,  better  plane  of  living. 

With  such  books  at  hand  it  seems  almost  in¬ 
credible  that  any  of  our  young  people  will 
spend  their  time  in  reading  trashy,  sensational 
literature,  which  gives  false  ideas  of  life  and 
our  duties  to  each  other.  Good  books  are 
good  companions,  and  you  are  safe  iu  their 
company,  but  bad  books  have  an  influence  for 
evil  over  their  readers. 

We  must  not  forget  to  speak  of  the  lovely 
books  for  the  little  folks,  such  wonderful 
story-tellers  and  beautiul  picture-makers  we 
have  in  these  days,  good,  loving  writers  who 
have  learned  how  to  please  as  well  as  teach 
these  little  ones,  who  delight  in  the  pretty 
books. 

Yes,  my  dear  girls  and  boys,  you  are  living 
in  days  of  great  privileges,  and  I  trust  you 
will  appreciate  them  and  make  the  best  and 
the  most  of  yourselves,  with  God’s  help,  that 
you  possibly  can.  S.  T.  P. 


THE  FIRST  PERSON  WHO  FEEI,  IN  THE  WAR 
OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth,  in  “The  Patriotic 
Schoolmaster,”  says  the  first  person  to  fall  in 
the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  not  Crispus 
Attucks,  but  a  boy.  If  Attucks,  who  fell  by 
an  accidental  encounter,  merits  a  monument 
as  the  first  who  fell  for  liberty,  so  does  this 
boy. 

There  were  a  few  merchants  in  Boston  who 
continued  to  sell  taxed  articles ;  they  came  to 
be  despised  and  hated.  The  boys,  in  their 
hasty  patriotism,  made  on  a  placard  a  list  of 
the  names  of  those  who  imported  and  sold 
proscribed  articles,  and  put  it  on  a  pole  that 
bore  a  wooden  bead  and  hand.  They  set  this 
image  up  before  an  importer’s  door,  with  the 
wooden  hand  pointing  towards  it,  and  this 
made  the  importer  angry,  and  he  fired  a 
musket  into  the  crowd  of  boys.  Christopher 
Gore,  afterwards  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
was  slightly  wounded. 

Little  Christopher  Snyder,  a  boy  whose 
mother  was  a  widow,  and  who  had  followed 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  fell,  mortally  wounded. 
They  took  up  his  form  and  bore  it  away,  and 
the  whole  city  wept.  Never  in  America  was 
there  a  boy's  funeral  like  his.  They  made 
for  him  a  patriot’s  coffin  and  bore  his  form  to 
the  Liberty  Tree,  which  stood  near  the  present 
corner  of  Washington  and  Essex  Streets. 
On  the  coffin  was  this  motto:  “Innocence 
itself  is  not  safe.”  The  boys  of  nearly  all  the 
schools,  some  six  hundred  in  number,  gath 
ered  around  the  body  as  an  escort.  The*  bells 
tolled,  business  was  closed,  and  some  fifteen 
hundred  people  followed  the  first  martyr  to 
the  grave. 

As  the  procession  marched,  not  only  the 
bells  of  Boston,  but  those  of  the  neighboring 
towns  were  beard  tolling.  It  was  almost 
spring,  and  there  was  a  mellowness  in  the  air. 
That  procession  was  a  prophecy  of  events  to 
come,  a  protest  against  the  injustice  of  the 
royal  power.  The  sons  of  liberty  should  re-, 
member  little  Snyder’s  grave. 
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Enbeavor. 

By  the  Bev.  B.  W.  Pratt. 

Helps  and  Hindrances. 

Dec.  8.  Our  cares  hinder.  John  14 : 1  14. 

4.  Cn'elmisni-ss  Ml  de's.  James  I  :«-S;  19-27. 

5.  Wc<rld<lDe<<8  Linder:!.  Gh^ne-^s  11 : 1-9. 

8.  The  Bible  helps.  P^m  119:97-106. 

7.  Pr»yerhe'p8.  Paalm  142;  i-7. 

8.  Hea see  helps.  2K1or8  6  8-23. 

9.  Topic— Hel'is  and  hindiances  to  a  Chiistian  life. 

Lake  8:4-15. 

This  topic  is  found  in  the  parable  of  the 
sower.  Our  Lord  showed  by  it  how  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  should  be  spread,  and  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  would  be  given  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel.  The  seed  is  the  Word  of  God. 
This  is  altogether  good  by  whomsoever  spoken. 

It  has  in  it  the  germ  of  life.  All  that  is 
necessary  that  it  bring  forth  fruit  is  that  it 
fall  into  good  soil  and  be  vitalized  and  cul¬ 
tured  to  its  harvest.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
ever  ready  to  use  and  bless  the  Word.  That 
men  may  hear,  there  must  be  a  preacher,  and 
the  preacher  must  be  sent  forth.  There  are 
also  tares  as  well  as  good  seed,  and  preachers 
of  evil  as  well  as  of  righteousness.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  utmost  gratuiation  that  we  have  the 
Word  of  God.  It  is  an  unspeakable  privilege 
to  preach  and  to  hear  it.  Life  and  death  are 
in  its  hearing,  with  the  alternative  of  faith 
or  unbelief.  The  conclusion  is  fateful,  “He 
that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  he  that 
hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  away  even 
that  which  he  hath.”  There  is  a  law  of  hear¬ 
ing  like  that  of  sowing  and  reaping,  both  as 
to  kind  and  increase,  from  which  no  one  can 
escape.  Whatsoever  a  man  heareth,  that  shall 
he  become,  whatsoever  a  man  heareth,  that 
shall  he  also  speak.  How  a  man  hears  so 
shall  he  live  and  so  shall  he  die.  Reading 
should  also  be  included  in  hearing. 

Take  Heed  What  Toa  Hear 
This  is  the  point  of  the  parable  as  given  in 
[  Mark.  There  are  some  things  which  one 
ought  not  to  hear,  and  some  which  are  not 
worth  hearing,  and  others  which  one  ought 
to  hear  first  and  immediately  until  he  knows 
and  practices  them.  There  are  things  which 
it  may  be  safe  to  hear  at  one  time  and  not 
at  another.  Children  and  youth  are  not  qual¬ 
ified  to  hear  many  things.  The  harvest  will 
be  better  or  worse  according  to  the  age. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  good  seed,  or  truth, 
and  also  corrupt  seed,  or  error.  There  are  first 
principles  of  knowledge  and  righteousness, 
great  facts  which  may  not  be  questioned. 
Error,  vice,  infidelity,  atheism  ought  not  to 
be  heard,  are  not  worth  hearing,  are  danger¬ 
ous.  They  should  be  shunned  as  pestilence. 
Like  poison,  they  are  to  be  handled  only  by  a 
chemist.  The  physician  alone  may  go  into  the 
pest  house.  But  some  one  may  say  that  it  is 
illiberal  not  to  hear  both  sides.  Not  at  all ! 
When  the  truth  is  established  and  the  right  is 
well  known,  that  is  sufficient.  The  verdict 
has  been  given  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  a 
new  trial.  We  may  set  it  down  as  true  that 
there  is  a  God,  that  the  Bible  is  the  Word  of 
God,  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  that  be 
is  a  sinner,  and  that  Jesus  Christ  is  his  only 
Saviour.  One  is  to  search  the  Scriptures  to 
find  what  they  teach  that  he  may  live  by  it 
What  one  sees  |and  where  be  goes  may  come 
under  the  same  rule.  One  may  be  very  illib¬ 
eral  against  drunkenness  and  gambling  and 
licentiousness  and  Sabbath  breaking.  The 
Ten  Commandments  have  been  established 
from  the  beginning  as  the  moral  law.  To  take 
heed  requires  attention,  discrimination,  and 
decision. 

Take  Heed  Huw  Toa  Hear. 

This  is  the  warning  in  Luke.  There  are 
four  kinds  of  soil  mentioned  in  the  parable. 
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ent  out  under  our  Board.  The  principle  ot 
self-Bupport  is  carried  out,  and  the  workers 
are  often  scattered  so  as  to  rearh  the  greatest 
number.  Mr.  Laffin  was  alone  when  he  was 
taken  ill  with  the  dread  fever.  A  young  mis¬ 
sionary  from  the  nearest  station,  a  strong, 
stalwart  young  fellow,  came  to  nurse  him  and 
care  for  him.  Dr.  Laffln  recovered,  but  after 
his  friend  had  left  him  and  he  was  still  weak, 
the  news  came  that  this  friend  was  very  ill 
alone  in  his  hut.  Dr.  LafBn  rose,  weak  as  he 
was,  and  walked  the  fifteen  miles,  the  last 
part  on  all-fours.  He  reached,  the  lonely  hut 
to  find  his  friend  prostrate  on  Ihefioor  clutch¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  the  last  letters  from  home. 
When  the  carrier  had  brought  the  letters,  he 
had  risen  to  get  them ;  but  the  news  he  just 
read,  that  his  friends  could  send  him  no  more 
funds,  had  prostrated  him,  and  he  fell  sense¬ 
less.  Dr.  LafBn  removed  him  to  his  bed,  do 
ing  all  he  could  for  him,  but  that  night  he 
died,  and  to  the  poor  Doctor  fell  the  task  of 
digging  the  lonely  grave  and  covering  it  with 
the  native  mats,  for  he  was  too  weak  to  do 
more.  He  set  out  for  his  own  station,  going 
slowly  and  resting.  He  too  met  the  carrier 
and  sat  down  to  read  his  letters  from  home. 

I  One  of  these  reported  the  cruel  criticism  that 
the  missionaries  in  Africa  live  in  too  great 
luxury!  His  fare  at  this  time  being  dried 
beans  with  salt,  the  question  arose  whether 
the  critics  at  home  would  have  him  give  up 
the  salt  or  the  beans. 

It  was  reported  that  Miss  Montgomery  of 
Hamadan,  Persia,  now  visiting  her  own  fam¬ 
ily  in  Canada,  will  probably  come  to  New  York 
this  winter.  It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to 
have  her  with  us,  and  honored  will  be  the  so¬ 
cieties  which  can  have  her  speak  at  their 
meetings. 

News  from  the  fall  Praise  kfeetings  is  com¬ 
ing  in,  and  equally  welcome  the  tangible  evi¬ 
dence  of  praise  in  thank-offerings.  One  soci¬ 
ety  had  a  carefully  prepared  programme  ad¬ 
mirably  carried  out.  The  Bible  reading  on 
causes  and  effects  of  praise  was  given  in 
groups  of  verses  read  by  different  members. 
Each  envelope  containing  a  gift  also  had  a 
written  word  giving  some  cause  for  praise. 
Some  were  for  health,  comforts,  and  home 
happiness ;  some  for  souls  saved  and  spiritual 
blessings;  and  one  thanks  to  Ood  “for  His 
patience !  patience  I  patience  I”  Surely  such 
meetings,  bringing  out  the  personal  feelings 
of  each  member,  are  a  stimulus  to  each  one’s 
spirituality  as  well  as  a  great  benefit  to  ouj; 
whole  work. 

Another  thing  that  we  want  each  society  to 
keep  in  mind  is  that  this  is  our  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  year,  and  after  all  pledges  are 
met,  over  and  above  all  regular  gifts,  some¬ 
thing  is  to  be  laid  aside  as  a  silver  wedding 
gift  to  the  Board.  The  envelopes  for  this  are 
ready  now  and  can  be  had  by  ordering  the 
number  needed  from  headquarters.  Each 
society  must  choose  for  itself  the  best  time  to 
bring  this  matter  up  so  that  it  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  other  collections  and  shall  have 
earnest  attention  given  it. 

Other  letters  were  read  at  this  meeting,  one 
being  from  Miss  Smith  of  Sapparo,  Japan. 
The  closing  prayer  brought  before  the  Lord 
the  personal  needs  of  our  missionaries,  espec¬ 
ially  the  bereaved  circle  in  Africa. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov’t  Report 


The  helps  and  hindrances  to  a  Christian  life 
as  here  set  forth  are  mostly  from  within.  It 
depends  upon  one’s  self  how  he  hears.  The 
same  sun  and  rain  which  softens  one  hardens 
another,  according  to  his  state.  If  one  by 
thoughtfulness  and  prayer  and  obedience  to 
the  Word  and  repentance  of  sin  will  prepare 
his  heart,  he  shall  not  fail  of  blessed  fruit. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  not  only  ready,  but  rejoices 
to  help  the  sincere  seeker,  and  will  also  guaid 
him  against  the  evil  one. 

We  should  add  another  thought: 

Take  heed  what  yoa  saj  about  what  your  hear. 

One  is  to  hear,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for 
others.  He  is  to  “go  tell,”  to  be  a  witness,  a 
preacher  by  word  and  example.  We  shall  be 
called  to  account  for  what  we  hear  and  see 
and  say  and  the  manner  in  which  we  do  them 
and  the  use  we  make  of  them. 


thorny,  and  the  good  soil.  This  represents 
the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  or  how  the  Word 
of  God  is  received.  We  often  wonder  why  the 
Word  of  God  has  so  little  effect,  why  so  much 
seed  seems  to  be  wasted.  It  was  so  when 
Christ  himself  preached.  Great  multitudes 
heard  Him  and  few  believed.  He  knew  the 
heart  and  commanded  that  the  Gospel  should 
be  preached  among  all  nations.  In  one  case 
there  is  no  preparation  whatever  for  the  truth, 
utter  indifference,  hardness  of  heart,  no  de¬ 
sire  or  feeling,  carelessness  and  thoughtless¬ 
ness  concerning  spiritual  things,  like  the 
hard,  trqdden  ground  which  the  seed  of  truth 
cannot  penetrate.  It  makes  no  impression. 
The  devil  easily  destroys  the  seed,  the  fowls 
of  the  air  eat  it  up. 

Another  hearer  is  like  the  rocky  soil  where 
there  is  only  a  little  earth,  thoughtless,  super¬ 
ficial,  irresolute,  and  emotional,  his  attention 
is  easily  gained  and  as  easily  distracted.  He 
has  no  endurance,  the  truth  does  not  take 
root,  and  he  cannot  stand  temptation  and  cross¬ 
bearing.  It  demands  resolution  and  decision 
of  character  and  discipline  of  mind  to  hear 
and  believe  and  obey  the  truth.  The  emotion 
of  a  fickle  bearer  is  as  a  fire  of  shavings 
which  blazes  high,  but  soon  goes  out. 

Another  hearer  is  like  the  seed  among 
thorns.  The  heart  is  preoccupied.  Cares, 
riches,  ambitions,  the  world  possess  it. 
There  is  need  of  culture.  Could  the  thorns 
be  rooted  out,  the  seed  would  grow  to  perfec- 
tioR.  But  the  cares  of  the  world  and  the  de¬ 
ceitfulness  of  riches  and  the  lusts  of  other 
things  choke  it.  It  may  start  well,  but  does 
not  grow.  One  cannot  serve  God  and  mam¬ 
mon.  He  must  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God, 
must  give  God  the  whole  heart.  There  is  no 
chance  here  for  a  full  and  free  hearing. 

Finally,  there  is  the  good  soil,  well  pre¬ 
pared,  mellow,  receptive.  This  represents  the 
thoughtful,  honest,  believing  heart,  w’hich 
attends  to  and  understands  and  obeys  the 
Word.  It  wants  to  know’  the  truth.  Its  prayer 
is,  *'  O  Lord,  search  me  and  know  my  heart, 
try  me  and  know  my  ways,  and  see  if  there 
be  any  wicked  way  in  me  and  lead  me  in  the 
was  everlasting.”  He  looks  the  truth  in  the 
eye,  listens  for  himself  and  for  life.  Convic¬ 
tion  leads  to  conversion.  He  is  honest  with 
himself  and  with  the  truth,  and  acts  as  before 
God.  Such  an  one  will  put  away  whatever 
denies  or  hinders  the  truth.  It  was  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  John  Quincy  Adams  to  take  one  posi¬ 
tion  and  keep  it,  and  to  look  the  preacher  in 
the  eye,  and  he  said  he  had  heard  a  great 
many  poor  sermons,  but  never  one  from  which 
he  did  not  get  some  good. 

All  of  these  classes  of  hearers  are  in  every 
congregation,  and  one  at  different  times  may 
resemble  each  of  them.  In  the  East  the  way- 
side  was  unfenced  and  might  be  easily 
changed,  so  that  what  was  once  trodden 
might  become  the  good  soil.  Upon  the  hear 
ing  depends  the  reception  and  rooting  and 
culture  of  the  truth  and  the  harvest.  The 
mind  and  will  and  affections  and  meaning  and 
imagination  and  conscience  all  have  to .  do 
with  the  truth  and  its  fruit.  Good  seed,  good 
soil,  and  good  care  assure  a  harvest,  for  the 
rest  is  with  God. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  weekly  meeting  at  Lenox  Hall  was  as 
usual  at  half  past  ten  Wednesday  morning, 
Nov.  21,  Mrs.  Schauffler  presiding.  A  feeling 
of  sadness  and  loss  pervaded  on  account  of 
the  news  by  cable  of  the  death  of  our  young 
missionary,  Mrs.  LafBn  of  Africa.  We  re¬ 
called  Mr.  Milligan’s  words  about  her  loving 
heart,  and  how,  speaking  that  universal  Ian 
guage,  she  reached  and  won  the  people.  Bliss 
Hawley’s  last  letter  from  BIrs.  LafBn,  though 
written  some  months  ago,  was  listened  to 
with  peculiar  interest.  She  described  at  length 
a  most  interesting  journey  she  had  made  with 
her  husband  among  the  villages  of  the  Buie 
people.  The  trip  was  not  without  its  dangers 
and  when  they  came  to  some  of  the  streams 
and  Dr.  LafBn  hesitated  on  her  account  she 
splashed  in  with  her  rubber  boots  quite  fear¬ 
lessly.  Much  of  the  way  she  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  by  the  bearers  and  once  passing  through 
deep  waters  her  only  safety  was  in  lying  like 
a  log  on  the  heads  of  six  men.  She  could 
only  lie  very  still  and  pray  for  such  self-con¬ 
trol  that  should  one  of  the  men  stumble,  she 
would  not  imperil  the  situation  by  crying  or 
struggling.  Dr.  Laffin  gained  ready  access  to 
the  natives  by  bis  medicine,  which  is  consid¬ 
ered  nothing  short  of  miraculous  in  its  cures. 
The  greatest  trouble  is  to  teach  his  patients 
moderation  in  the  use  of  drugs,  for  they  say. 
If  a  little  at  a  time  makes  me  get  slowly  bet¬ 
ter,  I  will  take  all  the  medicine  at  once  and 
be  well  immediately.  Indeed  there  is  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  an  English  doctor  being  captured,  his 
whole  chest  of  medicine  taken  at  a  dose,  with 
the  result  of  ten  dead  men  the  next  day. 

At  one  village  Mrs.  Laffin  had  been  talking 
to  a  group  of  old  women — such  nice  old  women 
in  spite  of  their  appearance,  their  dress,  or 
lack  of  it,  their  dirt  and  degradation — and  one 
of  them  came  up  and  put  her  arms  around  her 
neck  and  said  in  Buie  dialect,  “I  love  you.” 
Was  not  this  a  reward  for  the  young  mission¬ 
ary  who  had  laid  aside  her  personal  prejudices 
to  carry  the  love  of  Christ  to  these.  His  little 
ones !  But  now  she  is  receiving  1  he  greater 
reward  of  the  Master’s  own  “Well  done”  as 
she  sees  him  face  to  face. 

Miss  Hawley  recalled  how  Dr.  Laffin  had 
told  of  his  experience  when  a  missionary  un¬ 
der  Dr.  Hudson  Taylor  in  Africa  before  he 


Mr  Dbak  Db.  Dchn  : 

In  tbts  axe  of  great  af^hievements,  I  consider  yoor  in¬ 
ventions  and  improvements  in  tbe  mannfactnre  of  arti¬ 
ficial  teeth  preeminenr.  Ton  have  developed  tbe  most 
perfect  dentures  that  science  car  devise.  In  appearance 
tbev  meet  the  want  beantifnily  and  perfecily. 

Their  parity  and  inert  nature  so  adact  them  to  tbe  tia- 
snes  and  delicate  nerve  forces  that  tbe  fnoctioas  of  tbe 
system  are  andlstnrbed. 


I  believe  that  tbe  nae  of  them 
adds  beauty,  com  ort  and  years  of  life  to  yo-ir  patients 
and  I  wish  that  alt  my  friends  so  nnfortanate  as  to  need 
these  aids  to  comfort  and  beauty  might  have  tbe  benefit 
of  your  exceptional  skill  and  knowledge. 

JOHR  P.  Nbwiiab. 

Feb.  28, 1804.  Bishop  of  th  M.  B.  Cku.r.;« 

Send  for  pamphlet  or  consult  Dr.  W.  Dmui 
•  logton  Avenue.  New  York  City. 
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Cburcb  flbueic. 

Sdited  By  B.  Huntington  Woodnum. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

In  this  “Holiday  Book  Number”  of  The 
Evangelist  we  give  a  review  of  the  best 
church  and  Sunday-school  Christmas  music 
that  is  published  this  season.  Some  of  the 
leading  music  houses  are  not  represented  in 
the  list  because  their  music  is  not  yet  ready. 
These  publications  will  receive  due  attention 
in  following  numbers  of  The  Evangelist,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  organists  and  choirmas¬ 
ters  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  in  our  coun¬ 
try  will  find  the  music  page  a  practical  help. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  we  point  out  the  degree 
of  difficulty  in  most  cases,  in  order  that  choir 
leaders  may  be  guided  in  their  selections. 
Kindly  refer  to  the  review  in  The  Evangelist 
when  ordering,  as  advertisers  like  to  trace 
results,  and  are  encouraged  to  make  their 
announcements  more  complete  by  feeling  a 

response.  _ 

CHOIR  MUSIC. 

rom  Oliver  Ditson  Company,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

When  the  Fullness  of  Time  Was  Come,  by 
R.  W.  Crowe,  Mus  D.,  Cantab.  An  excellent 
anthem  of  some  diflBculty  for  soprano,  tenor, 
and  bass  solo  and  chorus. 

And  Shalt  Call  His  Name  Jesus,  by  C.  B. 
Rutenber.  An  easy  and  musical  setting  of 
Scripture  words  for  tenor  and  bass  solo  and 
chorus.  Choirs  wishing  something  of  a  high 
class  musically,  without  difficulty,  will  note 
this  anthem. 

Shout  the  Olad  Tidings;  Brightest  and 
Best,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker.  Two  easy  and 
brilliant  anthems  for  chorus  and  solo  voices. 
The  style  is  not  of  the  most  churchly  charac¬ 
ter,  but  they  can  very  properly  be  sung  if 
brilliant  anthnems  are  required. 

Alleluia,  Alleluia,  by  R.  E.  DeReef.  A 
simple,  but  not  trashy  anthem  for  soprano  and 
bass  solo  and  chorus.  These  are  words  suita¬ 
ble  for  Christmas,  Easter,  and  general  use. 

Let  Us  Now  Go  Even  Unto  Bethlehem,  by 
J.  C.  Warren.  A  good  anthem  of  no  difficulty 
for  tenor  solo  and  chorus.  Its  interest  lessens 
toward  the  end,  hut  as  a  whole,  we  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  choirs  of  moderate  ability. 

Arise,  Shine,  by  A.  J.  Hoden.  An  easy 
Christmas  anthem  for  alto  and  tenor  solo  and 
chorus.  Amateur  choirs  will  find  this  useful. 

Christmas  Morning;  Merry  Christmas; 
Ceuustmas  Has  Come  Again  (for  children) ; 
Ring,  Ring  the  Bells  (for  children),  by  A. 
F.  Lowd.  Four  excellent  carols,  the  first  two 
being  particulary  good  and  as  suitable  for 
schools  as  the  others. 

Glad  Tidings,  by  J.  C.  Bartlett.  A  Christ¬ 
mas  carol  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  with 
violin  obligato.  Elasy. 

O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,  by  H.  G. 
Spaulding.  A  smooth  melody  adapted  to 
words  by  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks. 

Other  carols  published  by  this  firm  are: 
Jesus  in  a  Manger  Lay,  J.  R.  Higinbotham ; 
Hark,  the  Angels  Singing,  A.  P.  Howard ; 
Joyful  Tidings,  D.  S.  Hakes;  Afar  from  the 
East,  D.  S.  Hakes. 

From  Fillmore  Bros.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York: 

Christmas  Morn,  by  Charles  H.  Gabriel.  A 
fairly  good  melody  with  an  easy  accompani¬ 
ment  will  make  this  song  useful  for  an  alto  or 
baritone  soloist. 

The  Song  That  Shall  Never  Cease,  by  J. 
B.  Herbert.  A  song  for  a  hgh  voice  of  about 
the  same  grade  as  the  preceding. 


Softly,  Silver  Starlight,  by  C.  E.  Prior. 
An  effective  trio  for  female  voices,  presenting 
no  difficulty. 

Thf  People  That  Sat  in  Darkness,  by  J. 

B.  Herbert.  This  anthem  is  for  chorus 
throughout,  and  is  very  easy ;  it  is  adapted  to 
choirs  where  there  are  no  soloists. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston : 

Hail  to  the  Lord’s  Anointed,  by  E.  W. 
Hanscom.  An  anthem  for  trio  (S.  A.  T. )  and 
chorus.  Very  effective,  and  with  but  little 
difficulty.  It  can  be  sung  by  a  chorus 
throughout,  if  desired. 

It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear,  by  G. 
F.  Hamer.  A  bright  and  interesting  anthem 
for  soprano  and  tenor  solo  and  chorus,  with 
slight  difficulty. 

How  Beautiful  are  the  Feet,  by  W.  A. 

C.  Cruickshank,  Mus.Bac.  Oxon.  A  musi- 
cianly  anthem  for  bass  and  tenor  solo  and 
chorus.  It  is  difficult  and  requires  a  well 
trained  choir  to  sing  it  effectively. 

Christians,  Awake,  by  P.  A.  Schnecker. 
A  brilliant  anthem  for  chorus  and  bass  solo, 
with  no  great  difficulty. 

While  Shepherds  Watched,  by  C.  E.  B. 
Price.  An  anthem  for  bass  solo  and  chorus. 
While  evidently  the  work  of  a  thorough  musi¬ 
cian,  it  impresses  us  as  being  too  complex  to 
become  popular  as  a  church  anthem.  The 
modulations  are  frequently  abrupt,  and  the 
whole  composition  seems  “too  chromatic”  for 
usual  church  services.  The  introdution  of  the 
Portuguese  Hymn  is  very  cleverly  done,  and 
the  final  chorus  reaches  an  excellent  climax. 
From  Charles  Y  incent,  London,  England  (P.  D. 

Aldrich,  agent  U.  S.  A.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ) : 

’Tis  THE  Birthday  of  Our  Saviour,  by 
Charles  Vincent,  Mus.D.  Oxon.  A  beautiful 
Christmas  carol  in  modem  style.  Any  Sun¬ 
day-school  can  sing  it,  although  it  is  written 
in  four  parts  (with  free  organ  or  piano  accom¬ 
paniment),  and  has  one  phrase  for  men’s 
voices  which  is  readily  changed  to  be  sung  by 
sopranos.  This  is  an  example  of  the  very  best 
music  that  is  simple  and  “catchy  for  the  chil¬ 
dren.  ”  There  is  no  trace  of  triviality  in  it, 
wd  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  all  schools 
and  choirs  that  want  a  fine,  beautiful  carol. 
The  melody  is  also  given  in  Tonic  Sol-fa  nota¬ 
tion. 

Of  the  Father’s  Love  Begotten,  by  C.  W. 
Pearce,  Mus.D.  Cantab.  A  strong,  vigorous, 
and  interesting  anthem  by  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Organist  and  Choirmaster.  The  an¬ 
them  is  founded  on  the  ancient  Christmas 
melody,  “Corde  Natus,”  and  introduces  a 
phrase  from  “The  Messiah”  (For  unto  us  a 
Child  is  born),  and  the  “Dresden  Amen”  closes 
the  work.  It  makes  an  interesting  study. 

Story  of  the  Nativity,  by  C.  W.  Pearce, 
is  a  cycle  of  five  carols  of  the  best  class. 


MUSIC  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

From  the  Biglow  and  Main  Company : 

Christmas,  Past  and  Present,  by  Caryl 
Florio.  A  cantata  of  great  merit,  requiring, 
however,  many  facilities  for  proper  presenta¬ 
tion,  namely,  baritone,  tenor,  and  soprano 
soloists,  and  several  adults  in  speaking  parts. 
The  music  is  not  vei^  difficult,  but  will  re¬ 
quire  time  and  care  to  be  properly  mastered. 

The  Crown  of  the  Year,  by  Caryl  Florio. 
A  children’s  cantata  of  excellence.  This  will 
be  found  available  for  Sunday-schools  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  some  musical  entertain¬ 
ment  at  Cbristmastide.  Only  one  adult  part 
is  required,  and  that  a  bass  or  baritone.  We 
recommend  this  cantata  as  thoroughly  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  average  Sunday-school. 

The  Promised  Redeemer,  by  the  Rev. 
Robert  Lowry.  A  service  of  Scripture  and 


song  for  Christmas  time,  possessing  considera¬ 
ble  interest.  The  music  is  of  the  nature  of 
hymns,  and  is  very  easy. 

Capture  op  Santa  Claus,  by  W.  H.  Doane. 
A  cantata  with  a  taking  plot  sure  to  interest 
children.  The  music  is  very  light,  and  the 
piano  part  extremely  easy.  Schools  of  moder¬ 
ate  musical  abilities  will  be  able  to  master 
this  with  little  trouble. 

The  Christmas  Wheel  Feast,  by  Hubert  P. 
Main.  This  little  cantata  (if  it  can  be  called 
such)  is  founded  on  the  midwinter  feast  of 
Norway.  The  music  is  bright  and  easy,  and 
full  directions  are  given  for  costumes  and  ac¬ 
tion.  Schools  with  comparatively  few  mem¬ 
bers  will  find  this  work  admirable. 

Christmas  Annual,  containing  seven  new 
carols  by  Lowry,  Doane,  Florio,  Shilling, 
Danks,  H.  P.  Main,  and  G.  F.  Bristow. 

Recitations  for  Christmas.  Np.  5. 

From  Fillmore  Bros.,  Cincinnati  and  New 
York : 

Shiloh,  by  Charles  H.  Gabriel.  A  cantata 
for  the  choir  and  Sunday-school  which  con¬ 
tains  some  meritoiious  work  among  the  music 
of  light  character,  of  which  the  cantata  is 
mainly  composed.  The  cantata  is  suitable  for 
Christmas  or  any  festival  season,  amd  can  be 
easily  learned. 

Christmas  Glory,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  A 
Christmas  concert  exercise  of  songs  and  reci¬ 
tations.  The  music  is  very  light. 

Santa  Claus  on  Time,  by  Charles  H. 
Gabriel.  A  Christmas  cantata  which,  like 
Shiloh,  contains  much  that  is  good.  The 
music  is  easy,  and  the  spoken  parts  are  made 
very  attractive.  The  work  is  suitable  for  any 
school  that  finds  twenty-five  children  to  get  it 
up. 

Christmas  Carols.  A  collection  of  eleven 
easy  and  light  pieces. 

Recitations  and  Dialogues,  for  Children 
and  Young  Folks.  No.  1. 

Form  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.  S.  A. ,  58  Fifth 
Avenue,  we  have  received  a  tastefully  gotten 
up  Christmas  missionary  exercise  and  album. 
The  title  of  the  exercises  is.  The  Angel’s 
Story,  and  this  is  related  in  hymns.  Scrip¬ 
ture  readings,  and  recitations  by  four  girls 
and  four  boys.  The  tunes  are  all  good,  and 
if  any  school  wishes  to  get  up  a  little  enter¬ 
tainment  without  much  trouble,  this  will 
very  likely  be  just  what  will  suit. 


We  win  sell  our  new  STYLE  9  WATERS  UPRIGHT 
PIANO,  71-3  octare,  3-stringed,  full  iron  frame, 
repeating  action,  ivory  keys,  three  pedals,  and  all  im¬ 
provements,  for 


$225 

cash,  or  $260  on  installmenfs — only 

$7  PER  MONTH. 

Stool,  cover  and  delivery  free. 

Old  pianos  taken  in  part  payment. 

HORACE  WATERS  &  CO., 

134  Fifth  Ave.,  near  I8th  SU  New  York. 


November  29,  1894. 
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Learn  '  Organ 

‘‘CLARKE'S  NEW  METHOD  FOR 
REED  ORGANS." 

The  stand.rd  instruction  book  for  the  reed  organ  dis¬ 
tinct  from  Hny  previous  wora  b>  the  same  author.  It 
contains  all  that  is  needed  for  a  mastery  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  SX.SO. 

“EMERSON’S  NEW  METHOD  FOR 
REED  ORGANS.  ” 

Easy,  pr'igreeeive  lessons,  scales,  studies,  with  a  fine 
collection  of  organ  music.  Sii.SO. 

“BELUK’S  NEW.  METHOD  FOR 
THE  ORGAN,” 

German  and  English  edition.  Paper,  75  Cents ; 
Boards,  •1.00. 

‘‘Winner's  Eureka  Method." 

The  latest  instruction  hook.  Paper,  75  Cents ; 
Boards,  Sl.OO. 


P'iftye'two  Organ  Talk;®.  .26. 


By  the  Chairman  of  the  ftaslc  Committee. 

“You  will  notice.’’  said  Mr.  Levelhead,  “that  in  the 
letters  from  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fine  tone  and  certainty  and  ease 
of  action  shown  in  these  superb  products  of  the  skill 
of  Messrs.  Farrand  &  Votey.  of  Eletrolt,  Mich. 
Either  quality  alone  would  be  good  recommendation, 
but  their  combination  is  the  highest  possible  praise. 

“How  often  we  hear  fine  voices  and  regret  that  the 
singers  have  not  acquired  the  technical  skill  necessary 
to  use  them  to  advantage,  and  so  disappoint  us  in  the 
full  view  of  such  great  possibilities.  So  we  have  often 
to  sympathize  with  friends  who  strive  with  untiring 
study  and  devotion  and  the  highest  technical  skill  in 
efforts  to  mal:e  music  without  a  suitable  voice.  One 
sees  the  same  thing  in  organs.  Messrs.  Smith  & 
Jones  may  be  fine  mechanics,  and  the  mechanical 
action  of  their  organs  may  be  quite  satisfactory,  but 
they  are  not  artists,  and  the  tone  of  their  organ  is  exe¬ 
crable.  Messrs.  Brown  &  Co,  are  natural  musicians, 
and  the  tone  of  their  organs  is  good,  but  the  action  is 
so  hard  and  works  with  such  uncertainty  and  small 
effect  that  the  organs  are  on  the  whole  no  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  those  of  Smith  &  Jones. 

“To  sing  with  the  best  effect  one  must  have  both  a 
fine  voice  and  fine  technique.  So  an  organ  must 
have,  at  once,  fine  tone,  fine  facilities  for  combination 
of  stops  of  different  timbre,  and  easy,  reliable  action. 
That  the  organs  of  Farrand  &  Votey  combine  to  the 
highest  degree  both  tone  and  facilities  for  using  it 
easily  and  surely,  is  the  high  encomium  passed  upon 
them  by  such  competent  judges  as  are  represented  by 
Mr.  Clarence  Eddy  and  artists  of  like  standing. 

“What  we  want  is  the  most  effective  instrument  we 
can  get.  We  want  both  fine  tone  and  fine  action. 
We  must  be  willing  to  pay  for  it,  even  if  we  are  not 
willing  to  pay  large  bills  for  more  numbers  of  pipes  or 
fancy  casings.  We  want  music  of  a  high  grade,  and 
that  necessitates  a  musical  instrument  that  will  satisfy 
the  artistic  sense  by  fine  quality  and  combination  of 
tone,  as  well  as  present  the  best  mechanical  facili¬ 
ties.” 


Any  book  moXUd  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 
Send  for  oaidU>ouea  of  organ  music. 


Oliver  Ditson  Company, 

453-463  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  *  CO  ,  N.  Y.  J.  E.  DITSON  «  CO.,  Phlla. 


NEW  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC 

Bassford,  W.  K.  HosHnnaa  raise  .  .  $0.08 

Brewer,  J.  H.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  12 
Brown,  O.  B.  Calm  on  the  listening  ear 

of  night . 16 

Cruickshank,  H.  A.  C.  How  beautiful  are 

the  feet.  Lute  143 . 16 

Hamer,  Q.  F.  While  shepeerds  watched  .  12 
It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear  .  .08 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Hail  to  the  Lord’s  anointed.  08 
riarston,  Q.  W.  The  Star  of  Bethlehem  .  12 
Price,  C.  E.  B.  While  shepherds  watched  .16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Christian  awake ;  salute 

the  happy  morn . 16 

Smallwood,  W.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem.  Lute  '.44 

WIrtz,  C.  The  people  that  walked  .  16 

COnPLETE  CATALOGUE  OP  OCTAVO  MUSIC  SENT 
UPON  APPLICATION. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

146  Boytston  Street,  ...  Boston. 


Metropolitan  Collq:e  of  Music, 

19-2f  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 

Opens  a  Special  Cocrsc  beginning  November  IsL  In 
Chcrch  Music. 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  R.  Huntington  Wood¬ 
man  (Mutical  Editor  of  rhe  Evanselist)  and  John  Cor¬ 
nelius  Grittga.  Various  types  of  Ci'Urch  .Mueic  will  be 
S’ udied  witu  a  view  to  comparing  their  desirability  for 
purpose  of  worship,  and  giving  them  satisfactory  rendi¬ 
tion.  Choros  anu  Quariette  Training.  Organ  Playing, 
inclndinv  Accompanying  of  Choirs,  and  Solo  Singing 
will  be  taken  up.  Send  for  Catalogne. 

John  Cornxlics  Grioos  Sec’y 


OHRISTJVU^ 

For  Sunday-Schools 
and  Choirs. 

Chrlstaaaa  Cilery,  a 

Concert  Exercise  for  Sun- 
day-Schools ;  Hsrtsough 


new  Music  and  Recita¬ 
tions.  Price,  60.,  65o.  per 
doe,,  postpaid;  $4  per  100,  not 
prepaid. 

Sente  Clans  oa  Tlnse,  achar- 

mlug  Cantata  fur  Sunday-Schools, 
by  Chas.  H.  Oabriel.  Bright  Mn- 
afe  and  Dialogue.  Prloe,  80o 
per  dos.,  not  prepaid. 

tnu-istaaes CarelB,  ire.l,aM. 
page  collection  of  new  S.  8.  tonga, 
by  Fillmore.  Herbert,  Gabriel,  Unseid  and  Dankt. 
Price,  6c.,  olio,  per  doa.  post-paid  ;  14  per  lOO 
not  prepaid. 

Chriatnaas  Rerltatiena,  Be.  1,  a  selection  of 
i.ecilations  and  two  Original  Dialogues,  lOo. 

*'•?  Sf^**?*“*  •  Sacred  Canuta  for  Christ¬ 
mas,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and  J.  B.  Herbert. 
A  meritorious  production.  Price,  SOo.,  $8  per 
dos.,  not  postiMtid. 

Shlloli,  an  Oratorio -CanUta,  for  S.  8.  and 
Choir,  by  CbaB.H.  Oabriel.  A  fine  thing.  Prico, 
300. ,  M  per  doa.,  not  prepaid. 

While  Sliepherda  Watched,  and  other  fine 
Octavo  Anthems,  by  Herbert,  lO  cents  sach. 

The  Mew-Bara  Kfaar,  a  Quartet  for  ladies’ 
voices,  by  Oabriel,  lO  cents. 

Chrtstaasw  Mara,  and  other  fine  sheet  songs, 
by  Oabriel,  36  cents. 

The  above  are  all  new.  Our  Christmas  Mnsio 
is  unsurpassed.  We  supply  every  need.  A  full 
descriptive  cataloguesenton  application.  A  sam¬ 
ple  of  our  monthly  Mutical  Mettenger  sent  free. 

Cll  I  IlflDC  RDn9  >41W.6tli8t,ClnclMMti,0. 
nLLMUnC  DnUOiordOBIbieHouss.NswYorfc' 


HOOK  A  HASTtNQS  CO., 
Boston  and  New  York. 
Established  in  1827. 
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So  to  speak,  touch  the  Symphony 
,  producing  marvellous  results. 

YET  A  CHILD  MAY  PLAY  IT. 

The  Spirit 
of  Music 

!  is  imprisoned  in  the  Symphony, 
With  each  perforated  ribbon  it  is 
I  released  and  sings. 


DULY  CONCERTS  RT 


New  York  City, 
Boston,  Mass., 
Pittsburgh.  I^., 
Cincinnati,  O., 
Detroit,  Mich., 
Baltimore,  Md.,  . 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Troy,  N.  Y , 
Lieavenworth,  Kan., 
Kansas  City.  Mo., 
New  Orleans.  La , 
Wilmington,  Dei.,  . 
Portland.  Me., 
Mexico  City, 


.  188  Fifth  Avenue. 

458  Washington  Street. 
433  VVood  Street. 
.  23  West  Fourth  Street. 

.  67  Monroe  Avenue. 

119  East  Baltimore  Street. 

.  296  Fulton  Street. 

.  .  854  Broadway. 

.  521  Delaware  Street. 
206  Wrst  Ninth  Street. 
.  731  Cat.al  Street. 

.  710  Ma  ket  Street. 

.  538  Congress  Street. 

Oalle  Cadena,  No.  8. 


Chicago,  DL,  .  .  176  Wabash  Avenue 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  .  .  1306  Che^nnt  Street. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Rooms  12-14  Flo< 'd  Building, 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  .  925  Penna.  Avenue. 

Atlanta,  Ga..  .  .  63  Peachtree  Street. 

Newars,  N.  J.,  .  .  657  Broad  Street. 


Washington.  D.  C , 
Atlanta,  Ga.. 
Newars,  N.  J., 
Louisville.  Ky.,  . 
Dallas,  Texas, 

San  Diego  Cad.,  . 
Stockton,  Cal., 
Pittsfield,  Mass.. 
Madras.  India, 
MontreaL  Canada^, 
Seattle,  Wash., 


.  622  Fonr'h  Avenue. 

.  261  Main  S>reet. 

.  1050  Fourth  Street. 

.  255  Main  Street. 

76  North  Street. 

2^  St.  Catherine  Street. 
.  lots  Second  Street. 


MADE  IN 
MERIDEN.  CONN. 


Represented  genercilly  by  the  leadiriQ  Afustc  Dealers  in  all  Sections. 

Wilcox  &  White  A  CATALOGUE  F 


A  CATALOGUE  FOR  A  POSTAL. 


MUSIC  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  1894. 

CAFTUBX  or  8AHTA  OIiAUS.  The  New  CautaU. 
By  Dr.  W.  Howard  Doanb  Bright,  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment.  Dialogues  Recltatiocs,  and  Charming  Music. 
30  ce-ts.  postpaid. 

THfil  FBOiasllD  BBDXllMXB.  Christmas  Serai-e 
No.  17.  by  the  Rev.  Robrrt  Lowrt.  Responsive 
rtadings.  Fresh,  st'rring  ana  forceful  music.  5  cent*, 
posipaid. 

THX  OHBISTlf  AS  WHXXIi  FEAST.  Bv  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Cravts  and  H.  P.  Maim.  A  new  and  picturesque 
Service  for  the  little  folks.  Price.  6  cents  poetpaid. 
OBBISTMAS  ANNTTAIi  No.  26.  Bright,  original 
Carols  by  Dopular  compi'Serg.  4  cents,  postpaid. 
BEOITATIONS  FOB  OHBISTMAS  TIME  No.  5. 
Eight  pages.  4  cents,  poetpaio.  Nos.  1, 2, 8,  and  4,  eight 
pages,  4  cents  each,  poetpaid. 

Srmd  ior  Complxtx  Cataloour. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MNAIN  CO., 

70  East  0th  St.,  New  York.  216  Wabath  Aoe.,  Chicago. 
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A  eSEAT  MUSICAL  OPPOBTCNITT. 

Bj  ClutilM  8.  miiot, 

Gncaoist  At  Ganton-Temple  Memorial  Church. 

WashlnKtoo.  D.  C. 

The  chance  of  a  lifetime  is  offered  to  Amer¬ 
ican  musicians  by  The  Evangelist  for  hearing 
the  best  church  music  and  organ  music  in 
the  world  next  summer,  at  the  very  slight  ex¬ 
pense  of  not  above  $300. 

Incidentally,  the  members  of  The  Evangelist 
Church  Music  Excursion  party  will  also  have 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  two  dozen  or  more  of 
the  grand  cathedrals  and  churches  of  Europe, 
which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  objects 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  visiting  a 
number  of  the  most  famous  European  cities 
and  towns,  besides  having  the  benefit  and 
delight  of  a  sail  across  the  Atlantic  and  back 
—  all  within  forty  two  days,  and  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  moderate  sum  of  money,  not 
materially  larger  than  every  one  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  devote  to  his  summer  vacation,  and 
much  less  than  many  pny  annually  for  this 
purpose. 

The  party  is  to  be  organized  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  American  musicians  of  both 
sexes,  and  their  families,  especially  those  who 
are  interested  in  church  music  and  organ 
music,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  limit 
the  membership  to  professional  musicians. 
How  many  intelligent,  well  educated,  de¬ 
voted  American  musicians  and  lovers  of 
music  there  are  who  have  never  been  in 
Europe,  who  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
must  go  to  Europe  in  order  to  hear  the  best 
music,  and  who  long  to  go  thither,  with  long¬ 
ing  unutterable !  And  how  many  others  there 
are  who  have  made  one  or  two  trips  to  Europe 
in  such  a  careless  and  aimless  way  that  they 
have  only  had  a  mere  taste  of  the  musical 
feast  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  enjoy  to  the 
full  I 

To  American  organists  the  proposed  tour 
will  be  invaluable,  as  enabling  them  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  finest  instruments  in  the  world,  and 
to  hear  them  played  by  the  most  skillful 
executants  in  the  world. 

To  American  leaders  and  members  of  choirs 
the  tour  will  be  of  absorbing  interest  and  im¬ 
mense  practical  benefit,  as  showing  them  how 
the  composers  of  the  favorite  English  services, 
anthems,  and  hymns,  intend  their  composi¬ 
tions  to  be  performed.  This  is  to  be  done 
through  the  medium  of  the  cathedral  and 
church  choirs  in  England,  who  will  make 
it  a  point  to  prepare  and  perform  special  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  benefit  of  the  party,  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  cities  and  towns  visited,  often  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  composer  himself.  With 
a  moment  of  reflection,  any  choirmaster  or 
singer  in  this  country  will  see  the  great 
pleasure,  interest,  and  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  such  opportunities. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  all  Ameri¬ 
can  clergymen  of  musical  tastes,  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  church  music  committees,  and  to  all 
lovers  of  good  music  in  our  American  churches. 

It  is  not  merely  the  music  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England  which  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
vestigate,  let  it  be  remembered.  The  scheme 
includes  also  the  congregational  singing  in 
London  “dissenting”  churches,  the  music  of 
the  French  Catholic  churches,  and  that  of  the 
Dutch  school  of  various  denominations.  The 
tour  will  be  broadly  educational,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense. 

THE  TOTAGE. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  what  better 
preparation  for  this  broadly  educational  tour 
could  there  be  than  the  voyage  which  conducts 
the  party  from  the  “New  World”  to  that  Old 
World,  which,  to  most  of  the  voyagers,  is  to 
be,  not  an  old  world,  but  another  entirely 
new  world?  During  the  first  week  of  the 
np  they  will  be  constantly  listening  to  that 


great  “Ocean  Symphony”  which  is  the  most 
thrilling  of  all  music-  the  mighty  diapason  of 
the  Atlantic  billows.  It  will  be  a  week  of 
pure  delight — a  time  for  the  formation  of  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  another,  for  the  prelim¬ 
inary  examination  of  the  music  which  is  to 
be  heard  on  the  trip,  for  musical  afternoons 
and  evenings  around  the  piano  and  organ  in 
the  good  steamship  Berlin’s  parlors,  for  rest, 
for  recuperation,  for  the  upbuilding  of  health, 
BO  that  in  the  first  week  of  July  the  party 
will  land  at  Southampton,  all  the  members  re¬ 
freshed,  invigorated,  and  thoroughly  prepared 
for  deriving  all  the  benefit  possible  from  the 
tour. 

It  is  intended,  by  the  way,  that  there  shall 
be  a  perfect  understanding  and  arrangement 
beforehand  with  all  the  principal  organists 
and  choirmasters  who  are  to  be  met  during  the 
trip,  as  to  the  programmes  of  the  services  and 
concerts  to  be  given  for  the  party.  As  soon 
as  these  programmes  can  be  arranged,  some 
time  during  the  spring  of  1895,  they  will  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  party,  so 
that  all  will  know  what  they  are  to  hear, 
and  can  be  “studying  up”  in  advance  to 
whatever  extent  each  member  may  consider 
desirable. 

HAEISBUKT, 

After  leaving  Southampton,  we  almost  imme¬ 
diately  cross  over  from  Hampshire  (or  Hants, 
as  it  is  usually  and  familiarly  called)  into 
beautiful  Wiltshire,  one  of  the  most  lovely 
sections  of  England,  and  soon  reach  Salis¬ 
bury,  our  first  stop,  in  time  for  the  moining 
service  at  the  cathedral.  Salisbury  is  a  good 
example  of  the  typical  English  country 
shire-town,  or  county  town,  of  about  l.’i.OOO 
inhabitants,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  excite  the 
admiration  of  the  tourists,  and  especially  of 
those  who  have  never  been  abroad  before,  and 
to  whom  the  stroll  through  the  shady  streets 
and  “close”  will  give  a  delightful  sense  of 
novelty,  as  differing  entirely  from  anything 
to  be  seen  in  America.  But  if  the  town  it&elf 
excites  such  novel  and  pleasurable  emotions, 
what  shall  be  said  of  the  feelings  which  will 
be  aroused  in  all  on  approaching  and  entering 
the  grandly  beautiful  structure,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  poem,  the  “sermon  in  stone,”  known 
as  Salisbury  Cathedral  I  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
that  moment  will  be  one  never  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  experience  of  all.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Salisbury  should  come  first,  for  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  grandest  of  that  magnificent  clus¬ 
ter  of  Gothic  architectural  triumphs— the  Eng¬ 
lish  cathedials.  On  entering  the  edifice,  the 
combined  effect  of  the  architectural  beauty, 
the  “dim,  religious  light,”  the  richly  colored 
windows,  and  the  distant,  mellow,  weird 


reverberations  of  the  organ,  proceeding,  ap¬ 
parently,  from  no  particular  point,  but  per¬ 
meating  the  whole  structure,*  and  forming,  as 
it  were,  an  integral  and  essential  part  thereof, 
will  be  deeply  felt  and  will  create  an  im¬ 
pression  never  to  be  effaced. 

The  methods  of  the  English  church  service 
have  been  largely  copied  and  introduced  by 
American  organists  and  choirmasters,  so  that 
the  details  of  the  service,  as  perceived  at 
Salisbury  and  elsewhere,  will  not  he  un¬ 
familiar  to  the  majority  of  the  party,  no 
doubt ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  effects 
produced  by  the  English  choirs  will  be  in 
many  cases  novel,  delightful,  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  and  instructive  to  ail  the  tourists, 
without  exception.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
beauty  of  the  voices  or  the  skill  in  individual 
vocal  execution  that  is  so  striking ;  it  is  the 
admirable  ensemble,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
chorus  as  a  whole,  th*e  perfect  understanding 
with  each  other  and  familiarity  with  their 
work,  the  firm  grasp  and  control  of  the  situ¬ 
ation,  coupled  with  the  acoustic  advantages 
of  the  surroundings.  From  the  first  note  of 
the  prelude  to  the  last  note  of  the  recessional, 
every  physical  motion  and  every  audible  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  choir  seem  to  be  as  much  a  part 
of  the  cathedral  as  the  arched  roof  or  the 
altar  itself. 

The  excellent  organ  in  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
by  the  fanious  builder,  Henry  Willis  of  Lon 
dtin,  will  afford  the  tourists  a  very  satisfactory 
introduction  to  the  attractive  flehl  which  they 
are  to  explore.  This  elegant  and  new  organ  is 
one  of  the  best  instruments  in  Southern  Eng 
land.  It  has  four  manuals  and  fifty-five 
speaking  stops,  distributed  as  follows :  Great 
organ,  fourteen  stops ;  solo  organ,  six  stops ; 
swell  organ,  fourteen  stops ;  choir  organ,  ten 
stops ;  pedal  organ,  eleven  stops.  The  supply 
of  mechanical  accessions  is  very  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  super  octave  and  sub  octave  couplers 
swell  to  great,  and  four  pneumatic  combina¬ 
tion  pistons  to  each  clavier.  The  great  organ 
is  particularly  fine  and  rich,  containing,  among 
other  features,  two  open  diaimsons  of  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  power,  a  beautiful  Claribel 
closed  flute  (8  ft.),  and  a  very  effective  Double 
Trumpet  (le  ft.).  The  Vox  Angelica  in  the 
swell,  and  the  three  Lieblich  Gedacts  (lli  ft, 
8  It. ,  and  4  ft.)  in  the  choir,  are  also  very 
noteworthy.  The  pedal  organ  is  rich  and 
sonorous,  and  includes,  besides  the  usual  fun¬ 
damentals,  a  contra  Posaune  (32  ft.),  an 
Ophicleide  (16  ft  ),  and  a  Clarion  (8  ft),  all 
of  unusual  effectiveness. 

The  Salisbury  Cathedral  choir  coniains  sev 
en  men  singers,  or  lay  vicars,  as  they  are 
called  in  England,  and  eighteen  boy  singers, 
or  choristers,  as  they  are  there  designated 
The  choir  is  under  the  direction  of  the  organ¬ 
ist,  Mr.  C.  F.  South,  who  will  thus  have  the 
opportunity  of  furnishing  to  this  party  of 
American  church  musicians  their  first  im¬ 
pression  of  English  cathedral  music.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  he  will  make  the  most  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity. 

After  service,  there  will  be  time,  before  de¬ 
parting  for  Bristol,  for  forming  the  acquaint 
ance  of  Mr.  South  and  his  choir  and  for  an 
examination  of  the  organ  and  of  the  catbe 
dral  generally. 

(To  be  Cbntinued  Next  Week.) 


Unsolicited  Testimony^ 

To  the  Merits  of  the 


Kranich  &  Bach  Pianos 

1169  Bushwick  Ave.,  Brooklyn’  N.  Y., 
September  27th,  1^. 

The  Evangelist  Pcblishino  Co.,  33  Union  Square.  N.  Y. 

Oenllemen The  piano  from  the  factory  of  Kranich  and  Bach,  which  you  purchased  for  Mies  Helen 
S.  Booth,  through  your  Intoruiation  Bureau,  was  received  in  due  time,  and  its  good  qualities  commanded 
the  immediate  admiration  of  all  who  heard  it. 

As  it  is  now  some  three  mouths  sinre  the  instrumen'i  was  received,  and  the  opportunities  for  testing 
and  observing  its  possibilities  have  multiplied,  I  desire  to  express  my  entire  satisfaction  with  its  fine 
tonal  and  mechanical  qualities,  which  are  the  evidences  of  a  high  order  of  workmanship. 

Very  truly  yours.  Geo.  F.  Booth. 

KRANICH  &  BACH, 

237  East  23d  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

MOTE;  The  above  piano  was  purchased  for  a  subscriber  solely  upon  its  merits, 
and  the  letter  of  approval  came  unsolicited,  after  full  opportunity  for  testing  the 
instrument. — The  Evangelist. 
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A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON 

HAVE  JUST  READV 

THE  TRIM.  >1 
HEITH  OF  JESDS  CHRIST. 

By  Re?.  JAMES  STALKER,  D.D. 

AUTHOR  OP 

“IMAGO  CHRISTI.” 

12mo,  cloth,  $1.60. 

„“Ever  klnce  I  wrote,  in  a  contracted  form,  THE  LIFE 
OF  JESUS  CHRIST,  the  desire  baa  slumbered  in  my 
mind  to  describe  on  a  much  more  extended  scale  the 
closing  passages  of  the  Saviour's  earthly  history:  and, 
althouub  renewed  study  has  deepened  my  sense  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  these  scenes  full  justice,  yet  the 
subject  has  never  ceased  to  attract  me,  as  being  beyond 
all  others  the  most  impressive  and  remunerative.”— 
From  Author's  Preface.  _ 


NEW  WORK  BY  REV.  R.  W.  DALE,  D.D. 

CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE; 

A  SERIES  OF  DISCOURSES. 

One  vol.  Crown  octavo.  Cloth,  J1 75, 

"A  Course  of  sermons,  expounding  in  an  orderly  and  sys¬ 
tematic,  manrur  all  the  pri'icival  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
faith."— From  Author^s  Preface. 

Tiro  NEW  VOLS.  OF  EXPOSITORS  BIBLE. 

I. — The  Book  of  Numbers, 

By  Rev.  R.  A.  WATSON,  D.D. 

II. — The  Psalms,  Vol.  3, 

By  Rev.  A,  MACLAREN,  D.D. 

In  crown  octavo  vols.  Cloth,  each,  $1.50. 

This  third  volume  eomvletes  the  Psalms  and  the  Seventh 
Series  of  the  Expositor's  Bible,  full  particulars  of  which 
with  terms  of  subscription,  and  list  of  the  entire  Series, 
sent  on  applicatioru" 

“The  treatment  of  the  Psalms  in  this  series  could  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands.  His  plan  is  to  give  an  ex¬ 
position  of  each  psalm  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  of  its  several 
portions.  The  spirit  is  admirable.  The  style  is  always 
fresh,  sincere,  warm  hearted.”— The  Advance. 

Copies  mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price  by 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SON, 

51  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


Christianity  in  the  Home. 

By  Rev.  THEODORE  L.  CUYLER,  D.D. 
16mo,  cloth.  51.00. 

In  thirty-six  brief,  pointed  and  trenchant  chapters  Dr. 
Cnyler  makes  himself  at  home  with  the  thousands  of 
families  to  whom  his  spoken  and  written  words  have  en¬ 
deared  him.  The  Doctor’s  style  has  all  its  wonted  vigor, 
his  cheering  and  uplifting  courage  is  as  strong  as  ever  to 
give  heart  to  drooping  spirits,  and  the  touch  with  which 
he  lifts  and  blesses  was  never  tenderer. 

Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  by 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  COMPART,  Publishers, 

S  and  7  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York. 


REED’S  RULES 


The  Standard  Work 
on  Conduct  of 
Meetings. 


By  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed 

Ex-Speaker  House  of  Representatives. 


A  necessity  to  officers  of  cor-  223  pages,  cloth. 

poratlons  and  all  organized  • - 

meetings.  Price,  7S  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  mailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  RAND,  McNAUY  <ft  CO.,  Publishers, 

ei  Etst  9th  Street,  New  York. 


Bible  Study 

for  Sunday-schools 

in  the  Year  1895. 

SUITABLE  BOOKS 
A  Commentary  on  the  Acts 
A  Commentary  on  the  Romans 

Illustrated.  2  vols.  By  Lyman  Abbott, D.  D.,  pastor 
or  Plymouth  Church  of  Brooklyn,  and  editor  of  the 
Outlook.  8vo,  cloth.  Price  per  vol.,  $1.60. 

It  is  better  and  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  a  carefully 
prepared  and  complete  commentary  than  to  buy  the  cur¬ 
rent. 

Other  Volumes  of  Abbott 

NOW  READY: 

Volume  I.  Matthew  ....  $1.60 

**  3.  nark  and  Luke  ....  i.so 

”  3.  John  .....  I  fiO 

IN  PRESS: 

Corinthians  and  following  Epistles. 

Revelstlons.  _ 

History  of  the  Ancient  Hebrews 

Following  the  biblical  record  to  the  time  of  disper¬ 
sion.  By  Abram  Mills.  12mo,  cloth.  (Former  price 
$1.^.)  W  cents. 

History  of  the  Church 

An  ecclesiastical  history  by  Marsh.  12mo,  cloth. 
Price,  redueed,  60  cents. 

History  of  the  English  Bible 

Its  translations,  translators  and  influence  on  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  By  Rev.  Blackford  Condit.  12mo 
cloth.  $2. 

Bible  Lands  Illustrated 

Every  scene  and  plane  visited,  personally  described 
and  illustrated.  By  H.  C.  Fish,  D.  D.  8vo,  cloth. 

For  sale  by  aU  bobksdlers.  or  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on 
receipt  of  price,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

56  East  loth  Street,  New  York. 


THE  NEW  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  HYMN-BOOK. 

Carmina  for  the  Sunday-School. 

By  Lewis  W.  Kndge  and  Herbert  B.  Turner. 

293  Hymns,  with  Tunes.  Price,  per  100,  $35. 

‘•I  t  Is  a  book  we  do  not  hesitate  to  eudotsn."— Evangelbd. 
“Much  superior  to  the  ordinary  book  of  the  sort.” — 
Conqregationalist. 

“Worthy  of  high  commendation.”— Obserrer. 

Already  adopted  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  and  pro¬ 
nounced,  by  those  using  it,  ''the  latest  and  best." 

♦♦♦Specimen  copy  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  35 
cents,  by 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

56  East  10th  Street,  New  York. 


SLAV  AND  MOSLEM. 

By  J.  BRODHEAD. 

801  pages,  cloth,  gold.  Booksellers,  or  mailed  by  the 

Aiken  Publishing  Co.,  Aiken,  S.  C. 

“J.  Brodhead  WTrites  lucidly  and  discriminatingly.  .  .  .  Inter¬ 
esting  and  enggestive  throngboat."— Tbb  Churchman. 

“  It  contains  many  snggestlons  to  fruitful  thought  re¬ 
garding  this  great  empire."— Andrkw  White,  XT.  S.  Legation, 
St.  Petersburg. 

‘•The  subjects  are  all  treated  with  a  vigor  pnd  boldness  that 
rivet  the  attention  from  first  to  last.”— Baltimore  American. 

“  .  .  .  Will  be  found  most  Interesting  and  instructive  read 
mg.”— PUBLIC  Opinion,  Washington,  D.  C.  * 

"I  regard  it  as  a  very  valnable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
a  nation  that  every  year  Is  Increasing  in  relative  Importance.” 
—Senator  John  Sherman. 

“  .  .  .  A  sober  and  trenchant  defense  of  Russia  and  an  equal 
^  powerful  protest  against  the  “unspeakable  Turk.”— Times- 
Stah,  Cincinnati. 


The  Story  of  Blackie;  by  Jennie  Olivia  Smith,  of  Johnstown, 
X.  Y.,  author  of  “Day  Lilies,”  “Major  of  Kanemeta.”  “Donald 
Uoncriefl.”  Sold  at  all  bookstores.  The  Story  of  Blackie  may 
also  be  purchased  from  the  author.  Price,  26  cents. 


Our  readers  mill  kindly  refer  to  the  adrertlse- 
ment  In  The  Evanycltst  when  ordcrlny  books 


The  fhrum 

For  December  Contains 

Christian  Missions  as  seen  by  a  Brahman.— A  R.  TELARG. 

Christian  Missions  as  seen  by  a  Missionary.— J.  It.  THOBURM. 

Charity  that  Helps  and  Other  Charity.— /7/i.  JANE  E.  ROBBINS. 

Status  and  Future  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement.— MARY  PUTNAM  HAMERTON. 
And  a  fiiU  quota  of  timely  and  interesting  articles. 

26c.  At  all  Newstands.  26c. 

THE  FORUn  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


A  BELIOIODS  DAILY  IN  FBANCE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
the  plan  for  establishing  a  daily  religious  paper 
in  France  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  at  the 
International  Congress  against  Immoral  Liter¬ 
ature  held  at  Lausanne,  under  the  presidency 
of  M.  F.  Naef,  member  of  the  Grand  Council 
of  the  French  Republic,  two  important  resolu¬ 
tions  were  unanimously  adopted,  the  first  con¬ 
stitutes  an  international  permanent  board  of 
information  against  immoral  literature.  The 
second  we  translate  as  follows : 

“The  International  Congress  against  corrupt 
literature  hearing  that  a  daily  and  popular 
paper  is  to  be  started  in  the  city  of  Paris,  with 
the  purpose  of  raising  public  opinion  to  a 
higher  standard  of  moral  life,  wishes  the 
greatest  success  to  such  a  noble  and  necessary 
enterprise  and  recommends  it  to  the  sympathy 
of  all." 

Among  the  supporters  of  the  resolution  were 
M.  M.  F.  Naef,  President  of  the  Congress ; 
J.  Comwoisier,  Vice-President;  Prof.  L.  J. 
Bertrand,  of  Paris ;  Eagene  de  Bud^,  and  Dr. 
F.  Lombard,  of  Geneva ;  A  de  Mestrai,  of 
Bern ;  W.  Coote,  of  London ;  Charles  Thierry 
Mieg,  and  M.  Vasseur,  of  Paris.  Mr.  Arthur 
de  Rongemont,  who  came  to  this  country  in 
the  early  summer  to  further  the  interests  of 
this  paper,  and  M.  Eugene  de  Reseillaud,  its 
proposed  editor,  and  editor  at  this  time  of 
“Le  Signal”  a  weekly  religious  paper,  are 
well-known  to  many  of  our  readers. 


A  FAITHFOL  COLPORTER. 

Many  of  our  readers  knew  and  honored  Mr. 
Samuel  William  Stebbins,  whose  life  was  spent 
in  the  faithful  service  of  the  Tract  Society. 
His  winning  fidelity  had  been  blessed  to 
many  souls  before  be  passed  away  July  9, 
1894.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Stebbins, 
and  was  bom  July,  1818,  at  the  house  of  his 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Stebbins, 
in  West  Haven,  Conn.  Even  in  childhood  he 
seemed  especially  consecrated  to  the  Lord’s 
service,  uniting  with  the  church  at  the  age  of 
thiiteen  and  beginning  at  once  to  seek  to  win 
souls  for  Christ.  He  had  two  years  at  Yale 
College,  but  withdrew  for  his  health’s  sake 
and  engaged  as  a  colporter  for  the  Tract  Soci¬ 
ety  for  two  years  in  Tennessee  and  Northern 
Alabama.  He  then  took  a  position  in  the  De¬ 
pository  at  New  York,  where  for  many  years 
he  was  a  second  Harlan  Page,  diligent  and 
efficient  in  his  duties  (becoming  Depositary  in 
1858),  and  alert  to  improve  every  opportunity 
to  promote  the  cause  of  Christ  both  by  bis 
persuasive  public  addresses  and  by  faithful 
private  interviews.  His  unfeigned  piety,  his 
constant  readiness  for  every  good  word  and 
work,  and  his  sympathetic  tact  in  doing  good 
bore  witness  for  God  to  every  one  who  met 
him,  and  greatly  endeared  him  to  the  Society 
and  its  friends,  and  much  regret  was  felt 
when,  in  1886,  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  withdraw,  and  at  length  confined  him  to 
his  home — where  to  the  last  his  sympathies 
and  prayers  abounded  towards  the  Society  and 
the  Church  of  Christ. 


A  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Synods  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Higher  Education  was  held  in  Mil¬ 
waukee,  November  18.  The  Committee  met 
the  Trustees  of  Carroll  College,  and  reviewed 
the  work  of  this  institution  and  examined  into 
its  plans  and  needs.  The  meeting  was  well 
attended  'by  Pastors  and  Elders  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  towns.  The  question  of  providing  for  a 
deficit  of  a  few  thousands  during  the  present 
year,  and  of  enlarging  the  endowment  of 
$19,000  to  $50,000  was  considered  and  it  was 
recommended  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  much  needed  help  from  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Churches  of  the  State  and  the  friends 
of  Christian  education  elsewhere. 
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DR.  SHEDD  IN  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

By  Bev.  David  8.  Bohaff,  D.D. 

If  the  Old  Schoolmen  were  saints,  then  the 
name  of  Dr.  Shedd  will  add  another  to  the 
list.  Had  he  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages  instead 
of  in  these  modern  times,  he  would  have  a 
place  among  the  Doctors  who  won  the  epithets 
of  “the angelic,"  “the  seraphic,”  “the  subtle.” 

A  grateful  pupil  feels  like  recounting  the 
virtues  of  a  beloved  teacher  when  the  event 
of  death  jars  the  memory  of  the  living  and 
sets  its  pulses  into  quick  motion.  Of  public 
teachers  to  whom  I  have  listened  in  the 
class-room,  no  one,  after  my  father,  has  ex¬ 
erted  a  stronger  or  more  healthful  influence 
in  shaping  my  habits  of  thought  and  giving 
direction  to  my  theological  purpose  than  Dr. 
Shedd.  From  his  class-room  came,  to  me  at 
least,  something  more  than  knowledge,  a 
lasting  impression  of  the  dignity  of  theologi¬ 
cal  science. 

Dr.  Shedd's  keen  analysis,  clear  statement, 
and  logical  method  were  adapted  to  awaken 
and  strengthen  the  activities  of  the  mind.  He 
never  passed  off  into  trivialities.  He  never 
wandered  away  from  his  subject.  He  was 
never  jejune.  He  never  sought  to  stir  up  the 
mind  by  rhetorical  appeals. 

Dr.  Shedd  was  not  strong  as  an  exegete. 
His  exegesis  always  ran  into  doctrinal  the¬ 
ology.  Nor  were  his  lectures  on  the  composi¬ 
tion  and  textual  criticism  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  impressive.  I  heard  him  deliver  his 
courses  of  lectures  on  these  subjects  for  the 
last  time.  The  historical  and  the  exegetical 
method  did  not  suit  best  his  habit  of  mind. 
He  needed  freedom  to  pursue  his  own  method, 
unhampered  by  the  boundaries  of  any  text  or 
historic  monument.  The  metaphysical  tem¬ 
per  of  his  mind  fitted  Dr.  Shedd  to  be  a  dog- 
matician.  The  wonder  is  that  he  could  have 
written  so  good  a  book  in  the  departments  of 
Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Theology  as  he  did. 
The  proof  of  this  view  has  abundant  illustra¬ 
tion  in  his  volume  of  Sermons  on  the  Natural 
Man,  which  are  as  vigorous  and  bracing  (for 
those  who  can  receive  them)  as  the  still  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  midwinter  day  in  the  North¬ 
west.  The  Sermons  to  the  Spiritual  Man  are 
relatively  soggy  and  without  power  to  arouse. 
The  first  are  strictly  doctrinal.  The  second 
course  of  sermons  are  chiefly  exegetical  and 
textual. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  lectures  in  Systematic  Theology 
were  fresh  and  stimulating.  Our  class  heard 
his  first  course  after  his  transfer  to  the  Chair 
of  Dr.  Henry  B.  Smith.  There  could  be  no 
doubt  of  his  meaning.  There  were  no  loose 
ends.  There  were  no  patches  hastily  tagged 
on.  When  he  had  completed  a  subject,  he 
was  through.  He  did  not  return  to  it  again. 
He  did  not  quote  from  the  preceding  chap¬ 
ters.  His  quotations,  especially  from  Turretin 
and  Charnock,  were  copious.  But  he  did  not 
thresh  over  old  straw.  And  to  use  another 
figure,  what  he  gave  was  not  like  water  from 
a  cistern,  needing  to  be  filtered.  You  might 
not  like  the  water.  But  it  w-as  not  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  being  filtered. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  theology  was  always  Biblical^ 
I  suppose  it  was  the  original  design  that  sys¬ 
tematic  theology  should  be  Biblical  in  its  con¬ 
tents  if  not  in  its  method.  He  quoted  Scrip¬ 
ture  constantly.  Whatever  might  be  thought 
of  his  deductions.  Scripture  was  always  un¬ 
derneath.  To  the  Scripture  statements  he 
added  the  language  of  the  Westminster  Stand¬ 
ards.  His  system  did  not  suit  all  his  hearers 
in  the  class-room.  From  the  constant  flow- 
of  questions  suggestive  of  objections,  I  should 
say,  it  met  with  favor  at  its  distinctive  points 
with  the  lesser  part  of  his  hearers.  His  state¬ 
ment  of  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  decrees 
was  mercilessly  consequential.  It  was  hard 
for  the  natural  or  the  sanctified  mind  to 


bear.  Mr.  Beecher’s  criticism  of  Calvinism, 
that  it  was  like  John’s  little  book,  seemed  to 
be  true  of  Dr.  Shedd’s  treatment  of  it  with 
many  of  my  classmates.  It  was  sweet  in  the 
mouth,  but  bitter  in  the  belly.  They  plied 
him  with  questions,  which  at  times  seemed 
likely  to  retard  all  progress  in  the  lecturer’s 
manuscript.  But  Dr.  Shedd  held  his  ground, 
never  quailing  and  never  making  manifest  any 
asperity.  lie  always  had  an  explanation. 
And  he  never  recalled  or  modified  anything  he 
had  once  said.  There  was  one  exception.  I 
remember  well  the  circumstance.  Dr.  Shedd 
had  laid  down  some  proposition  which  be 
illustrated  on  the  ground  that  the  chain  is  as 
strong  as  its  strongest  link.  A  dozen  hands 
were  at  once  in  the  air.  It  was  a  moment  of 
jubilation  for  the  sharpshooters.  They  direct¬ 
ed  their  aim  at  the  weakest  link.  Dr.  Shedd 
did  not  see  his  mistake.  It  had  to  be  pointed 
out  to  him.  But  the  Professor,  without  a 
quaver,  went  right  on,  and  resting  bis  right 
elbow  on  the  desk  and  nervously  moving  his 
thumb  and  index  finger  about  his  chin,  as 
was  his  custom,  he  remarked,  in  the  most 
composed  tone  of  voice,  that  the  illustration 
would  not  hold,  but  nevertheless  the  proposi¬ 
tion  was  sound. 

But  Dr.  Shedd  could  smile,  and  he  chose 
sometimes  to  do  so,  and  it  was  the  merriest, 
happiest  of  smiles.  He  could  see  a  joke,  and 
he  evidently  approved  merriment. 

On  the  attributes  and  the  decrees  Dr.  Shedd 
was  strong.  Whatever  concerend  God  as 
deity  called  forth  his  most  valient  powers. 
His  premises  granted,  his  logical  breast  works 
were  impregnable.  In  the  department  of  re¬ 
demptive  grace  and  provision  he  was  sound, 
but  not  masterful.  The  divine  attributes  he 
could  draw  forth  one  by  one  as  an  old  armour- 
smith  might  have  drawn  forth  one  blade  after 
another,  and  each  as  keen,  ns  flashing  as  its 
predecessor.  There  was  no  repetition  of 
statement. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  influence  upon  the  minds  of  his 
students  who  yielded  to  it,  was  strong  in  the 
direction  of  imparting  purpose  to  their  theo¬ 
logical  thought.  He  had  not  the  power  of 
those  who  arouse  to  the  battle.  His  was  the 
ability,  through  the  high  moral  and  manly 
tone  in  his  lectures  and  personal  bearing,  to 
beget  moral  energy.  His  spirit  had  an  evi¬ 
dent  candor  in  it.  He  honored  the  truth 
without  ever  asserting  anything  that  would 
have  led  you  to  suppose  so.  He  was  unpre¬ 
tentious.  H^  gave  no  impression  of  wishing  to 
move  men  for  the  sake  of  moving  them. 
There  was  no  attempt  at  art.  Whatever  art 
there  was,  was  like  the  color  of  a  well 
formed  and  matured  fruit.  You  never  were 
led  to  stop  at  the  coloring. 

Dr.  Bhedd  was  not  an  ecclesiastic  nor  a  pub¬ 
lic  polemic.  In  both  relations  he  was  unfitted 
to  move.  He  was  not  concerned  about  the 
modes  by  which  men’s  minds  are  affected. 
He  was  a  master  of  logical  propositions,  not 
of  the  mental  processes  of  others. 

Dr.  Shedd’s  system  was  rigid.  His  heart 
was  warm.  Father  Taylor,  on  being  asked 
whether  his  son -in  law  was  a  Christian,  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  but  he  is  a  very  sweet  sinner.” 
Most  rigorous  as  he  was  in  insisting  upon  the 
divine  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation,  he 
emphasized  the  vast  preponderance  in  the 
number  of  the  redeemed  over  the  number  of 
the  lost.  He  represented  that  the  sphere  of 
final  darkness  would  be  as  a  little  black  spot 
compared  to  the  sphere  of  the  glorified.  It 
was  difficult  for  him  to  explain  satisfactorily 
to  the  students  the  passage,  “straight  is  the 
gate  and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leadeth  to 
destruction,  and  many  there  be  which  go  in 
thereat.”  But  at  the  close  of  such  attempts 
he  would  speak  of  the  great  company  which 
no  man  can  number  and  other  indications  in 


the  Book  of  Revelation  of  the  great  number 
of  the  saved. 

Thus  we  knew  him  in  the  class-room,  closely 
logical,  never  polemical.  Kindly  in  his  judg¬ 
ments  upon  Christians  of  every  name,  and 
never  impatient  or  guilty  of  asjierity  towards 
those  who  persisted  in  throwing  at  his  feet 
the  same  question  clothed  in  different  lan¬ 
guage,  which  involved  the  overthrow  of  his 
system  at  what  he  deemed  the  critical  point. 

They  are  all  gone  now,  except  Dr.  George 
L.  Prentiss,  all  the  full  professors  of  Union 
Seminary  of  twenty  years  ago.  Dr.  Henry  B, 
Smith,  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
Dr.  Schaff,  and  now  Dr.  Shedd.  All  of  them 
seem,  as  we  look  back,  to  have  been  men  of 
uncommon  merit  and  power,  each  with  dis¬ 
tinct  peculiarity  of  his  own,  sharp  and  acute 
logical  discrimination,  splendid  Christian  per¬ 
sonality,  brilliant  rhetoric  and  genius  for 
sounding  the  note  of  battle,  industrious  schol¬ 
arship,  and  careful  logical  precision. 

If  I  had  a  portrait  gallery  of  good  men  who 
have  combined  Christian  simplicity  of  spirit 
and  manner  with  intellectual  vigor  and  pre¬ 
cision,  my  revered  and  beloved  teacher,  Dr. 
Shedd,  would  occupy  a  prominent  place. 

PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

General  Booth  was  here  for  several  days, 
and  was  cordially  received  by  the  Christian 
people  of  all  the  churches.  Several  great 
meetings  were  held,  at  which  prominent  men, 
clergymen  and  laymen,  testified  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Salvation  Army  as  an  agency  for 
doing  the  specific  work  to  which  it  addresses 
itself.  There  is  a  general  feeling  among  ac¬ 
tive  Christian  people  in  all  the  churches  that 
the  Salvation  Army  is  doing  a  great  work 
among  the  lower  strata  of  society,  a  work 
which  we  may  as  well  confess  not  all  our 
churches  seem  ready,  or  even  able  to  do. 
Hon.  John  Wanamaker  presided  at  a  large 
meeting  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  the  first  Monday  in  November.  The  Rev. 
Robert  Graham  was  moderator.  The  installa¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  J.  Sparhaw  Jones  in  Calvary 
Church,  and  Dr.  Paul  F.  Sutphen  in  Oxford 
Church,  were  reported.  Both  churches  are 
very  happy.  The  arrangement  mentioned  in 
my  last  letter,  by  which  Dr.  Charles  A. 
Dickey  became  minister  in  charge  of  the 
Bethany  Church  for  a  year,  was  before  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  received  the  sanction  of  that 
body.  The  Rev.  George  Van  Deurs  continues 
in  Bethany  as  an  assistant,  doing  still  the 
work  among  the  sick  and  troubled  which  he 
has  been  doing  so  acceptably  for  some  time. 
Mr.  James  M.  Farr,  a  licentiate,  is  also  en¬ 
gaged  for  work  as  an  assistant,  with  special 
reference  to  work  in  the  missions  of  the 
church.  Bethany  has  been  without  a  pastor 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  these  arrange¬ 
ments  give  great  satisfaction  to  the  people. 

The  Women’s  Home  Missionary  Societies  of 
Philadelphia  had  a  red-letter  day  last  Wed¬ 
nesday.  The  occasion  was  the  opening  of 
their  new  headquarters.  Room  28,  ia  the  Pub¬ 
lication  House,  1,834  Chestnut  Street.  A 
large  meeting  was  held  in  the  assembly  room, 
Mrs.  W.  P.  White  of  Germantown  presiding. 
After  the  President’s  introductory  remarks, 
Mrs.  Darwin  R.  James  of  New  York,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  Executive  Committee, 
spoke  with  great  effectiveness  on  “The  Neces¬ 
sity  of  the  Christian  Education  of  Children.” 
Mrs.  James  spoke  of  the  home  missionary 
work,  its  value  and  importance,  referring  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  work  among  the  Indians.  Her 
address  was  well  received  and  made  a  deep 
impression.  Mrs.  L.  A.  Davis  of  Ohio  was 

(Continued  on  Page  4ff.) 
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It  is  the  plan  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  to  give  its  readers 
next  year  a  history  of  the 
past  twenty-five  years  in  the 
United  States,  beginning  in 
1869  and  coming  down  to 
1895. 

Few  people  realize  what 
has  been  accomplished  dur¬ 
ing  these  years  which  come 
so  close  to  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century.  The 
advancement  of  the  country 
in  prosperity  and  in  natural 
development,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod  has  been  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  the  vx)rld. 

The  American  telephone, 
the  phonograph,  the  electric 
motor  and  electric  light  as 
factors  in  every-day  life  were 
undreamed  of  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

The  country’s  steam  rail¬ 
road  system  has  grown  from 
46,000  miles  to  nearly  200,000, 
and  the  number  of  electric 
railways  from  none  to  more 
than  600. 

The  story  of  this  quarter 
century  has  to  do  w’ith  many 
stirring  and  dramatic  occur¬ 
rences. 

AmoDK  them  such  well-remembered  events  as 
the  Chicago  Fire,  the  panic  of  1873,  the  terror  of 
the  Kn  Kluz  Klan,  the  Tweed  King  (which  plun¬ 
dered  the  citizens  of  New  York  of  One  Hundre'l 
■and  Sixty  Millions  of  Dollars,  or  four  times  the  in¬ 
demnity  which  Germany  laid  upon  Paris  after  it 
fell),  and  a  hundred  other  subjects  which  the 
great  majority  of  readers  will  remember  vividly 

It  is  the  story  of  those  hap¬ 
penings  one  remembers  or 
took  part  in  which,  after  all, 
makes  the  most  interesting 
reading,  and  this  history  will 
therefore  be  interesting  to 
read.  President  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  well  known  as  a 
g;raphic  and  picture.sque  wri¬ 
ter,  has  written  the  text,  and 
capable  artists  will  illustrate 
it. 

(Begins  in  March  number.) 

Mr.  Robert  Grant,  whose 
^‘Refiections  of  a  Married 
Man”  will  long  be  remem¬ 
bered,  has  written  for  Scrib¬ 
ner's  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
•every-day  problems  which 
c.onfront  the  average  man 
{who,  it  is  taken  for  granted, 
is  married  and  has  a  family). 

Mr.  Grant  discourses,  for 


example,  upon  “  The  Income” 
and  offers  as  instances  two 
men,  one  of  whom  receives 
$2,200  a  year;  the  other  near¬ 
ly  four  times  that  sum.  Each 
man  gets  for  his  money  many 
of  the  same  things;  does  the 
man  with  $8,000  income  get 
four  times  as  much  as  the 
other?  This  is  the  kind  of 
subject  Mr.  Grant  speaks  of 
in  a  light  way,  but  with  seri¬ 
ousness  enough  to  drive  the 
matter  home.  Mr.  C.  D.  Gib¬ 
son  helps  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  by  his  clever  pic¬ 
tures. 

(Begins  in  January.) 

Another  chapter  is  devoted 
to  The  Dwelling  —  Where 
shall  it  be,  in  city,  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs,  or  in  the  country  ? 
Shall  the  house  be  rented? 
Is  it  cheaper  or  better  to  build 
and  pay  interest  than  to 
lease? 

Other  sections  discuss  the 
household  management,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  table,  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  children,  the  ever¬ 
present  summer  problem  for 
l^eople  who  live  in  town;  mar¬ 
ried  and  single  life,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  each,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  one  or  the  other; 
the  man’s  side  of  all  these 
commonplace  matters  and 
the  same  matters  from  the 
woman’s  point  of  view,  etc, 
etc. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
so  clever  a  writer  as  Mr. 
Grant  makes  of  these  to¬ 
pics,  which  afford  the  great¬ 
est  opportunity  for  his  quiet 
humor  and  genuine  shrewd¬ 
ness. 

(Will  run  through  the  year.) 

Mr.  George  Meredith,whom 
more  than  one  good  author¬ 
ity  has  called  the  greatest 
living  novelist,  has  written 
for  the  Magazine  “The 
Amazing  Marriage” — a  very 
striking  novel.  It  is  a  story 
of  plot  and  incident,  and  pro¬ 
mises  to  secure  a  more  wide¬ 
spread  interest  than  any  of 
the  author’s  former  works. 
Meredith’s  “  Lord  Ormont 
and  His  Aminta,”  one  of  the 


“  three  most  talked-of  novels 
of  the  year,”  has  just  gone 
through  several  editions. 

(First  chapters  in  January. 

“  The  Story  of  a  Play,”  by 
William  D.  Howells,  will  be 
a  short  serial  telling  of  the 
experiences  of  a  young  play¬ 
wright  in  New  York. 

(To  appear  during  the  year ) 

American  Wood  Engrav¬ 
ing  has  during  the  past  few 
years  been  so  much  sup¬ 
planted  by  “  process  work” 
that  the  publishers  of  Scrib¬ 
ner's  have  arranged  to  have 
as  frontispieces  in  1895  a  se¬ 
ries  of  wood  engravings  rep¬ 
resenting  the  best  work  our 
engravers  are  capable  of 
doing.  Some  interesting 
personal  notes,  concerning 
the  engravei-s  themselves, 
will  accompany  each  block. 

A  few  of  the  leading  foreign 
engravers  will  contribute 
also,  which  will  give  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  comparison. 

A  superb  piece  of  work,  by  Henry  Woif,  opens 
tbe  series  in  .Tanuary. 

The  material  already  in 
hand  makes  it  certain  that 
the  Magazine  will  be  better 
than  ever  during  the  coming 
year.  Readers  in  these  days 
want  to  be  interested.  Scrib¬ 
ner's  will  be  bright  and  en¬ 
tertaining. 

Many  are  deciding  now 
what  magazine  they  will  take 
during  1895.  Scribner's  Maga¬ 
zine  is  popular,  inexpensive, 
and  it  represents  character 

I  ($3  00  n  year.) 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER  S  SONS. 

151.157  Fifth  Avenuo,  New  York. 

The  “Problem  of  the  Unemployed”  ought  to 
set  men  to  thinking  who  have  of  late  been  in¬ 
creasing  Sunday  labor  by  a  thousand  means. 
The  world  does  not  need  for  its  comfort  seven 
days’  work  in  every  week,  and  the  man  who 
works  on  Sunday  has  deprived  some  fellow- 
laborer  of  a  Monday’s  toil  and  wages.  We  are 
suffering  from  over-production  in  every  line  of 
labor,  and  yet  are  crowding  on  steam  instead 
of  slowing  down  the  fires.  We  have  built 
more  railroads  than  we  can  use,  have  raised 
more  wheat  than  the  world  can  eat,  and  woven 
more  cloth  than  the  tailor  needs.  Just  so 
long  as  we  keep  on  violating  the  hygenic  and 
economic  and  spiritual  laws  of  the  Sabbath, 
we  shall  be  forced,  as  now,  to  know  Sabbatic 
years  of  enfored  idleness  instead  of  Sabbatic 
days  of  voluntary  rest. 
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HARPER’S 
BAZAR 

k  tbe  autboritj/  on  wo¬ 
man's  fashions.  It  tells 
/ adies  bow  to  get  fitfityU, 
and  cbic  in  tbeir  gowns, 
bats,  and  wraps.  It  also 
pves  them  helpful 
bints  on  everv 
topic  of  u  oman- 
lj>  interest.  No 
American  ladj)  can  af¬ 
ford  to  do  wilboiit  it. 

lo  cit.  a  cofy;  {4  a  year 

p  Publlfbed  by  HARPER  ts  RROTHERS.  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  U.) 


the  next  speaker.  She  spoke  on  the  Impor¬ 
tance  of  Home  Mission  Work  in  the  West,  to 
combat  the  infidel  and  other  influences  which 
are  at  work  in  that  great  section  of  our  coun- 
tiy.  She  spoke  also  of  the  work  in  the  large 
cities. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  in  the  assembly 
room  the  ladies  went  to  their  own  room,  on 
the  third  floor,  where  brief  dedication  ser¬ 
vices  were  held.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  B. 
Hodge,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
presided,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Craven, 
Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Publication,  made 
the  dedication  prayer.  This  new  centre  will 
give  the  honve  missionary  work  in  this  city  a 
new  impetus.  The  ladies  are  very  earnest, 
and  their  influence  will  be  increasingly  felt. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Patter¬ 
son,  D.D. ,  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
The  Presbyterian  Journal,  and  that  the  Rev. 
Wm.  P.  White,  D.D.,  and  his  son,  Mr.  John 
McGill  White,  of  the  last  graduating  class  in 
Princeton  University,  have  become  editors 
and  parts  owners  of  the  paper. 

Dr.  White  is  well  known  in  this  State.  He 
is  an  alumnus  of  Amherst  College  and  also  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  has  been 
pastor  at  Plymouth,  Pa.,  and  at  Mount  Airy, 
Philadelphia.  Two  or  three  years  since  he 
resigned  the  latter  pastorate  to  accept  the 
position  of  financial  agent  of  Lincoln  Univer¬ 
sity.  In  this  he  has  been  very  successful. 

Dr.  White  has  been  a  valued  contributor  to 
several  religious  newspapers  for  a  considera 
ble  time.  Thus  he  comes  to  his  new  position 
not  altogether  unused  to  its  duties.  He  is 
welcomed  to  the  editorial  fraternity,  and  the 
best  wishes  of  many  friends  will  be  extended 
to  him. 

Dr.  Patterson  has  been  connected  for  a  long 
time  with  The  Presbyterian  Journal  as  its  edi¬ 
tor,  and  much  of  tbe  time  as  proprietor.  He 
has  been  a  bard  worker,  never  taking  a  vaca¬ 
tion.  He  has  certainly  earned  the  rest  which 
his  retirement  will  enable  him  to  take.  Yet  I 
cannot  think  of  Dr.  Patterson  resting.  He  is 
not  built  that  way.  He  is  happy  only  when 
he  is  busy.  No  doubt  he  will  find  something 
else  to  do  very  soon.  He  is  still  a  pastor,  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  congregation  in  the  country,  where 
be  lives. 

J.  R.  Millbb. 


“Brown’s  BaoncHtAL  Tbochbs"  relieve  Throat  Irri¬ 
tations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the  voice.  The  genuine 
sold  only  in  boxes. 


*  “TITUS,  THE  COMPANION  OF  THE 
CROSS.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  whose  ad¬ 
vanced  leaves  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
reading.  ^  is  quite  safe  to  call  it  new.  To 
make  the  ^tWef-pn  the  cross  the  hero  of  a 
story,  is  somethfpg  more  than  novel.  You 
are  conscious  'oI  a  distinct  start  and  thrill  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  nerves. 

There  is  no  effort  in  this  book,  which  in  a 
few  weeks  is  to  be  given  to  the  young  people 
of  tbe  country,  to  present  systematic  religious 
teaching,  but  a  fascinating  story  is  told, 
original,  spirited,  in  which  the  group  of  people 
closely  drawn  around  the  Saviour  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  as  live,  warm,  human  beings.  I 
well  remember  that  my  early  impressions  of 
the  characters  of  the  Gospels  were  like  my 
first  glance  at  the  snowy  summits  of  tbe  Alps. 
Beautiful,  but  how  remote,  how  terrible! 
Much  has  been  done  to  translate  the  life  and 
times  of  Christ  into  the  dialect  of  modern 
thought  and  feeling.  Every  such  sincere  and 
thoughtful  effort  has  met  with  an  eager  re¬ 
sponse.  I  believe  that  a  like  response  awaits 
Mrs.  Kingsley’s  fresh  and  inspiring  book. 
While  the  author  engages  your  interest  in  a 
story  told  swiftly,  clearly,  simply,  you  are 
made  to  feel  the  presence,  the  benignity,  the 
beauty,  the  power  of  Him  who  is  the  most 
fascinating  and  commanding  of  the  sons  of 
men.  With  adequate  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
torical  setting,  and  with  rare  artistic  skill  in 
grouping  and  coloring,  the  scenes  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels  are  brought  before  us  again  with  all  the 
warmth  and  stirring  interest  of  contempora¬ 
neous  history.  I  know  of  no  more  wholesome 
and  inspiring  experience  for  the  young  men 
and  women  of  to  day  than  to  be  led  by  a 
reverent,  clear-seeing,  poetical  soul  to  live 
over  again  the  “  Days  of  the  Son  of  Man.  ”  It 
is  a  gift  beyond  price,  a  gift  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  riches  of  the  soul  to  have  the  imagination 
thus  stored  with  lovely  pictures  of  all  these 
sacred  persons  and  places.  When  we  turn  to 
the  Gospel  we  enter  not  a  school -room  for  an¬ 
other  portion  of  moral  didactics,  as  the  soldier 
eats  bard  bread  to  keep  up  bis  strength,  but 
we  enter  a  pleasant  home  land  peopled  by 
those  whom  we  have  known  and  loved  and 
worshipped. 

Mrs.  Kingsley  may  surpass  this,  her  first 
book,  in  qualities  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
critics,  but  she  cannot  well  strike  nearer 
home  to  that  which  is  held  most  sacred  by  the 
lovers  of  God  and  men.  J.  H.  Ecob. 

•“Titus,  the  Companion  of  the  Cross.”  By  Mrs. 
Florence  Morse  Kingslev.  Cook  and  Sons,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Messrs.  Redmond,  Kerr  &  Co.  of  New  York 
offer  for  sale  and  recommend  as  a  safe  and 
desirable  investment  the  first  mortg^e  5  per 
cent,  gold  bonds  of  the  Bridgeport  Traction 
Co.  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  advertised  in 
another  column. 


The  Way  To  Cure 

Catarrh  is  by  purifying  the  blood,  and  the 
way  to  purify  the  blood  is  by  taking  Hood’a 
Sarsaparilla,  which  is  in  truth  the  stand¬ 
ard  blood  purifier.  By  its  use  the  poison 
in  tbe  blood,  which  is  the  cause  of  catarrh, 
is  removed,  and  the  catarrh  is  cured.  Lo¬ 
cal  applications  are  useless  in  the  treat- 

Sarsa- 
parilla 

ment  of  this  disease,  ^">4 
because  they  do  ■ 
not  reach  the  cause.  M 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  %%%%%%%> 

cures  because  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  Thousands  of  people  who  were 
afflicted  with  this  disgusting  disease  have 
found  relief  and  permanent  cure  in  Hood’s. 

Hood’s  Fills  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills.  Assist 
digestion,  prevent  constipation. 


Hood’s 


HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO.. 

26  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

HR;ASQ,ITABTFR8  fob 

Athletic  Goods,  Gun  Goods, 

Venetian  or  Bent  Iron  Works, 
Supplies,  Cutlery,  Dog  Collars, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Fishing  Tackle, 

Toys. 

Large,  Handsome  Catalogue, 

Illustrating  Fully  All  Departments  Above,. 

sent  free  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  For  distances 
further  away,  send  25c.  for  catalogue  and  6c.  for 
postage. 


You  may  be  too  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  to 
give  your  children  all  the  things  you  would 
like  for  them  to  have.  Straightened  circum¬ 
stances  may  require  you  to  dress  them  in  plain 
clothes,  and  to  deny  them  many  innocent 
pleasures.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  you 
can  always  give  them  in  full  measure — paren¬ 
tal  love.  The  child  that  gets  this,  whatever 
else  may  be  withheld  from  him,  is  rich  indeed. 
The  one  that  gets  it  not  is  povety- stricken  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  words  to  describe.  Be 
gentle  with  the  little  ones.  Their  hearts  are 
hungry  for  human  tenderness.  Kiss  them 
when  they  get  up  in  tbe  morning,  and  blesa 
them  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night.  In  after 
years  the  memory  of  such  things  will  be  worth 
more  to  them  than  gold  or  jewels. — Christian 
Advocate. 


Secretary  R.  C.  Bedford  writes  to  TheJEvan- 
gelist:  “No  event  in  the  history  of  the  Tuske- 
gee  Normal  School  has  been  more  marked 
than  the  recent  visit  of  Mrs.  Julia  Ward 
Howe.  Her  recitation  of  the  famous  Battle 
Hymn  aroused  tbe  students  to  great  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  sinking  of  it  by  more  than  700 
appreciative  voices  greatly  pleased  Mrs.  Howe.  ” 


Her  Appearance 

speaks  louder  than  words.  She  doesn’t  use  Pearl- 
ine.  She’s  worn  out  with  hard  work.  Household 
drudgery,  you  can  see,  has  told  upon  her.  Possibly 
you  are  a  woman  w’ho  is  going  the  same  way.  Now' 
these  are  days  when  such  things  needn’t  be,  for 
most  women.  Labor  savers  are  all  around  you,  and,, 
for  woman’s  work,  Pearline  heads  the  list.  Take 
advantage  of  the  hints  of  science.  They  are 
broad  enough  to  the  bright,  and  they  help  the 
lowest  kind  of  work  as  well  as  the  highest.  In  every  sort  of  washing 
and  cleaning,  let  Pearline  help  you. 

O' _  _  J  Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers  will  tell  you  “  this  is  as  good  as”  or  “  the  same 
as  Pearline.”  IT’S  FALSE — Pearline  is  never  peddled,  and  if  your  grocer  sends  you; 
T>  1  something  in  place  of  Pearline,  do  the  honest  thing — send  it  back. 

1j2,C|:C  <28  J.'iMES  PVLE,  New  York. 


it 


\ 


THE  “BROWNIE”  FIGURES, 


Drawn,  Patented  and  Copyrighted  Gan.  15,  ’93.) 

By  PALMER  COX. 

The  Little  Folks  can  now 
have  their  favorite  “  Brown-  , 
ies  ”  to  play  with ;  looking 


TAeVy.  just  like  real  live  “Brownies’Bow-wow.fejIj^^ 

from  different  parts  of  the  world ;  seven 
inches  high  when  made  up ;  twelve  fig- 
ures  to  a  yard  of  cloth. 

These,  in  addition  to  the  other 
novelties  in  the  toy  figures,  as  rep-U&U 
resented  by  these  illustrations,  are^l^ 

RO(^^  printed  on  cotton  cloth  in  hand- 

tsome  colors,  with  directions  for  cutting  jocko. 
out,  sewing  together,  and  stuffing  w  ith  cotton, 

^  Any  child  that  can  sew  can  do  it. 

They  make  up  so  perfectly  you  would 
think  they  were  alive. 

ffS  For  sale  by  your  dry  goods  dealer.  If 
does  not  have  them,  show  him  this 
advertisement  and  ask  him  to  get  you  some,  pitti-sinq. 

Arnold  Print  Works,  North  Adams,  Mass. 


TATTERB.  TATTE^RS.  HEN  AND  CHICKENS. 

TATTERS.  TATTERS.  ^  TRADE  MARK 


S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best 


'WXXjZI'S’’ 


Overgaitert,  Zeggitu,  hmwib’a 
Wool  SoloM.  « Jt^ku  ••  Bod- 


■■  Wool  Sole*,  ••Ala*k»>’  Bod- 

*  room  Soeh*.  mud  Belt  SUpper*. 

Highest  award  at  World’s  Fair.  Ahscdately  the  heet 
If  dealer  doesn’t  have  them,  send  to  ns  at  once. 


W.  H.  WILEY  A  SON, 

Hartford,  Ooaiieetlewt 


5000  Dress  Panerns 


fBtoaJwa^  6i 

NEW  YORK. 
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Onr  yearly  sale  of  Dress  patterns,  for  the 
holidays,  opens  this  week  in  the  base¬ 
ment  salesroom. 

Astonishing  values  in  all  classes  of 
good  woolen  materials. 

400  lengths,  all  wool  India  Twill,  best 
dark  shades,  at  $2.50  each. 

600  lengths  all  wool  checks  and  Mix¬ 
tures,  at  $2.50  a  lull  pattern. 

200  lengths,  changeable  Crepes  and 
Fancy  effects,  $2.75  each. 

lOOO  lengths,  dark  blue  Homespuns, 
50  inches  wide,  and  all  wool,  regular 
$1.00  a  yard  goods,  at  $3.00  per  dress 
pattern. 

About  300  Dress  lengths  for  ladies’ 
Broad  Cloth,  flue  wool,  54  Inch  width, 
at  $4.50  each. 

All  the  dress  goods  tables  will  be  plied 
with  bargains. 


James  McCreary  &  Co,, 

BROADWAY  &  11th  STREET. 


NEW  YORK 


COSTUMES,  WRAPS 


Received  bj  Late  French  Steamers. 

Street  and  Carriage  Suits, 

Reception  Gowns, 

Evening  Dresses, 
Opera  Cloaks  and  Wraps, 

Jackets,  Capes  and  Cloaks, 
Tailor-Made  Suits, 

Riding  Habits, 

Fur-lined  Garments, 
City-Made  Garments, 

Wraps,  Jackets  and  Cloaks, 
Furs  and  Fur  Trimmings. 


CARPETS. 

AN  IMMENSE  LINE  OF 

ROYAL  WILTONS 

AND 

WILTON  VELVETS 

AT  THE  FORMER  PRICE  OF  A  BRUSSELS. 

OIL  CLOTHS, 

Remnants  of  Sheets  at  50c.  and  60c.  per  square  }'ard 
worth  doable  the  money. 

INXAIB  JjIBOIjEVMS  A  SPECIALTT. 

LACE  CURTAINS. 

We  offer  the  balance  of  stock  of  the  oldest  and  largest 
manufactnrer  in  Europe,  consisting  of  Irish  Point, 
BroMels  and  Tambonredl  Lace  Curtains  and  Sash 
Goods, 

At  lee*  than  Importer’*  wholeeale  price. 

FURNITURE  TAPESTRIES 

in  Silk,  Wool  and  Ck>tton  (latest  styles  and  colorings). 
At  about  one-half  their  value. 

SHEPPARD,  KNAPP  &  CO., 

SIXTH  AVE..  13TH  AND  UTH  STS. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT, 
SCHOLAR.  CLERGYMAN,  LAWYER.  PHY- 
SICIAN,  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH- 
ER.  AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 
Drawgr  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn 


For  Holiday  Presents. 


MONUMENTS 

1^^  M  f  V  bay  Marble  or  Granite ontll  yonlnves- 
Uwlw  I  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  la  mach  more  artistic  and  eadorlng,  and  macb  lew  ezMn- 
stve.  Prices  to  salt  all.  Work  delivered  everywhere,  write 
tor  designs  and  Information.  Costs  nothing  to  Invsstlgate. 
THE  MONUBIENTAL  BRONZE  OO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Bridgeport,  Gona. 


XUM 


UNION 

SqoAHt 


Where  will  yoa  spend  tbe  winter?  A  more  deliKhtfnl 
trip  cannot  be  made  tban  to  to  South,  bet  Florida  be 
yonr  objective  point.  Take  the  elegant  PaUman  Vesti- 


s  contemplatiiu  a  trip  West  over 
inlar  route.  If  not,  where  did  it 


B  ana  again  by  pai 
now  famous  and 


attempt,  at  this  late  hour,  to  carry 
's  recommendation  about  simultane- 


MOTIOB8. 

(CorUinued  from  Page  6.) 

The  regular  monthly  prayer  meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  will  be  held  in  tbe  Mission 
Room'',  53  Fifth  avenue,  on  Wednesday,  Dtoember  5,  at 
10:80  A.  M.  All  ladies  interested  in  tbe  work  are  cordially 
in'vited  to  attend. 

An  “Old  Subscriber"  is  informed  that  the  address  of 
tbe  Home  for  Artists,  Authors,  etc.,  requested  by  her,  is 
Miss  M.  A.  Fisher,  Manager,  i46-lS0  Saint  Ann's  avenue. 
New  York  City. 

We  omitted  to  mention  last  week  that  the  excellent 
photograph  of  the  late  Dr.  McCoeb,  reproduced  in  that 
issue,  was  taken  by  Pach  Brothers  of  935  Broadway. 

BUSINESS  NOTICES. 

The  Monumental  Bronze  Company  in  their  advertise¬ 
ment  offer  to  send  full  information  to  all  persons  who 
wish  to  erect  monuments  in  memory  of  their  loved  ones. 

Those  in  search  of  a  good  piano  on  terms  which  make 
the  purchase  within  the  most  limited  income,  should 
read  the  advertisement  of  Waters  &  Co.  on  our  music 
page. 

Any  person  can  secure  pleasant  and  profitable  employ¬ 
ment  by  addressing  A.  T.  Smith,  Superinteodeut  of 
Agencies,  Hartford.  Conn.  An  agent  wanted  in  every 
town  and  city  in  the  United  States. 

Churches  that  contemplate  purchasing  an  organ  should 
avail  themselves  of  every  oppoptunity  to  learn  what 
manufacturers  make  the  best  and  most  sat'sfactory  in¬ 
struments.  Johnson  &  Son.  of  Weetfield,  Mass.,  will  on 
application  send  a  list  of  nearly  nine  hundred  organs 
which  they  have  built  for  American  chuerhes. 

There  is  no  more  important  question  to  those  who  have 
reached  the  age  of  seventy  years  than  that  of  securing  a 
fixed  and  permanent  income  duting  their  declining  years. 
The  Annuity  Bonds  advertised  in  this  journal  are  issued 
by  one  of  the  strongest  Life  Insurance  Companies  in  this 
count  ry  An  investment  of  a  few  thousand  dollars  in 
one  of  these  bonds  insures  tbe  payment  of  an  amount 
each  quarter  of  a  sum  sufficient  to  support  the  purchaser 
comfortably  for  life. 

The  use  of  stenography,  type-writing  and  the  phono¬ 
graph  in  public  offices  and  the  study  of  professional  men 
IS  now  a  necessity.  Tbe  proper  indexing  of  items  of  in¬ 
terest  and  information  has  also  become  invaluable. 
To  fill  this  latter  want  the  Burr  Index  Company  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  have  a  system  of  indexing  which  is 
perfect,  enabling  students,  pastors,  superintendents, 
physicians,  lawyers  and  all  literary  workers  to  preserve 
for  ready  reference  any  items  necessary  in  their  work. 
Those  desirous  of  information  have  only  to  write  to  'I'he 
Burr  Index  Company,  Hartford.  Conn.,  mentioning  The 
Evangelist,  in  order  to  receive  very  full  information. 

The  Youth’s  Companion  has  never  issued  a  more  at¬ 
tractive  announcement  than  that  for  1895.  It  includes 
contxibutions  by  two  danghters  of  Queen  Victoria  (the 
Princess  Helena  and  the  Princess  Louise),  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Rndyard  fflpUng,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Clark  Russell  and  W.  D. 
Howells. 

The  other  contributors  include  Camille  Flammnrion, 
Archibald  Forbes,  Charles  Dickens,  Capt.  Charles  King, 
William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Andrew  Lang,  Rev.S  Baring- 
Gould,  Dr.  William  A.  Hammond,  Dr.  Cyrus  Edison.  C. 
A,  Stephens,  G.  P.  Latbrop,  N.  S.  Shaler,  Harold  Fredsr- 
ic,  Thomas  A.  Janvier  and  Eugene  Field. 

One  of  the  handsomest  and  most  useful  Christmas  and 
New  Years  gifts  is  being  offered  by  the  House/ceeper  of 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Anyone  sending  $1  for  one  yearly 
subscription  to  the  paper  (84  numbers)  wUl  receive  a  copy 
of  their  New  Housekeeper  Ckiok  Book  free.  This  book  is 
the  latest  revised  edition  of  the  famous  Buckeye  Cook 
Books.  It  contains  about  800  pages,  beautifully  bound  in 
English  cloth,  embossed  in  gold.  It  is  an  ■  exceptionally 
valuable  and  useful  present.  The  retail  price  is  t3.5l). 
^nd  in  yonr  subscription  of  $1,  and  15  cents  for  postage, 
and  yon  will  get  this  splendid  work  and  tbe  Housekeeper 
for  one  year.  Yon  must  send  before  January  1, 1885,  to 
The  Housekeeper  Publishing  Co.,  Minneapolis, Minn. 


WINTER  SUNLAND. 


THE  NEW  PUBUSHINH  DISTRICT. 

Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  remark¬ 
able  concentration  of  the  publishing  trade  of 
Now  York  in  a  few  blocks  on  lower  Fifth 
Avenue  and  the  adjacent  streets.  So  marked 
has  been  this  tendency  that  the  district 
named  has  come  to  be  designated  as  “the 
New  Paternoster  Row.  ”  It  has  been  only  a 
few  weeks  or  months  since  the  important 
houses  of  Appleton,  Macmillan,  Scribner,  and 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  joined  the  proces¬ 
sion  and  took  up  quarters  on  the  avenue. 

Our  readers  will  see  from  the  map  which 
we  present  below,  together  with  the  catalogue 
of  houses  referred  to  by  the  key  figures  on  the 
chart,  how  comprehensive  has  been  this  move¬ 
ment.  With  the  exception  of  Harper  and 
Brothers  there  is  scarcely  a  large  house  that 
is  not  now  included  in  the  district,  and  even 
this  firm  has  an  up  town  agency  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  the  new  book  area. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  the  minds 
of  so  many  turn  towards  Christmas  gifts,  a 
walk  through  “the  New  Paternoster  Row” 
and  its  adjoining  streets,  will  offer  many 
tempting  opportunities.  And  as  a  good  prepa¬ 
ration  for  any  such  ramble,  our  readers  should 
first  study  our  holiday  book  supplement,  with 
its  rich  and  varied  literary  bill  of  fare. 


billed  limited  via.  the  Pennsylvania  Southern  Railway 
(Piedmont  Air  Line)  and  Florida  Central  and  Peninsular 
R.  R.  “The  new  Florida  Short  line  ’’  leaving  New  York 
on  and  af  ler  November  18  daily  at  8:20  p.  m..  arriving  in 
Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine  next  Jay  for  dinner.  This 
route  carries  you  throngh  the  most  attractive  and  pictu¬ 
resque  portion  of  the  South,  the  battlefields  of  Vi^nia 
(via.  Charlotteville,  Lynchburg,  Danville  and  Charlotte) 
on  your  way  down,  or  on  return  trip  a  most  enjoyable 
side  trip  can  be  made  to  Asheville  and  Hot  Springs,  in 
the  “Land  of  Sky,"  at  a  trifling  cost.  Excursion  tickets 
are  now  on  sale  to  aU  winter  resorts  Sou'h.  For  informa¬ 
tion  ciJl  on  or  address  New  York  office,  271  or  853  Broad¬ 
way. 

A  NICKEL  PLATED  ROAD. 

Are  the  rails  and  engines  all  nickel  plated?  is  asked 
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get  its  name  of  Nickel  Plate?  That  is  the  question  I 
Where  did  it  get  its  name  ?  It  has  justly  earned  its  great 
popularity  by  reason  of  its  smooth  roadbed,  elegant 
eqmpment.  superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above  all, 
by  its  giving  to  tbe  punlic  the  lowest  rates  of  any  fiiet 
class  line  between  the  Elast  and  West.  Popular  low  rate 
excursions  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  every  atten¬ 
tion  is  shown  its  pUrons  for  their  comfort  and  pleasure. 
Through  palace  Bleeping  cams  are  run  between  Boston. 
New  York  and  Ohicsgo  over  the  Fitchburg.  West  Shore 
and  Nickel  Pltdie  roads.  All  information  as  to  low  rates, 
throngh  sleeping  cars.  &c  .  may  be  obtained  of  your  near¬ 
est  ticket  agent,  or  by  addressing  F.  J.  MOORE,  General 
Agent  Nickel  Plate  Road.  23  Exchange  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Ridgb’s  Food  combines  the  two  requisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibility  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  yonr  druggist  write  WooutiCH  &  Co.,  MPs., 
Palmer,  Hai^ 


SHORTHHD 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 
KBRdT  COLLEGE,  Corning,  N.  Y. 
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1.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

2.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co. 

Henry  Holt  &  Co. 

8.  A.  D.  F.  Randolph  &  Co. 

4.  Ameri(»D  Tract  Society. 

5.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

0.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society. 

7.  Methodist  Book  Concern. 

8.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  (New  York  Agency.) 

9.  The  Forum. 

Cassell  Publishing  Company. 

10.  The  Century  Company. 


Thomas  Nelson  &  Son. 

11.  James  Pott  &  Co. 

12.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 

13.  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 

14.  The  Illustrated  American. 

15.  The  John  Church  Company. 

16.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

17.  Tbe  Evangelist. 

18.  William  Evarts  Benjamin. 

George  H.  Richmond  &  Co. 

19.  The  Aldine  Club. 

20.  North  American  Review. 

21.  The  Merriam  Company. 

Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn.  (N.  Y.  Agency.) 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co. 

22.  J.  Selwyn  Tait  &  Son. 

23.  Merrill  and  Baker. 

24.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

25.  Ginn  &  Co.  (N.  Y.  Agency.) 

26.  Macmillan  &  Co. 

27.  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  (N.  Y.  Agency.) 

In  close  proximity  to  the  above  are : 

Harper  and  Brother’s  uptown  agency,  at  766  Broad¬ 
way,  near  the  corner  of  Ninth  street. 

Rand,  McNally  &  Co  ,  61  East  Ninth  street. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Sou,  51  Elast  Tenth  street. 
Maynard,  Merrill  &  Co.,  43  East  Tenth  street. 

A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  56  East  Tenth  street. 

Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  47  Blast  Tenth  street. 

Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

Adjourned  Meeting  of  Buffalo  Presbytery. 
—Another  church  and  two  more  ministers  have  been 
added  to  the  roll  of  Buffalo  Presbytery.  An  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  presbytery  was  held  at  Ken- 
more  chapel,  a  suburb  of  Buffalo,  on  Thursday,  the 
22d  inst.,  to  hear  a  report  on  the  work  and  prospects 
of  the  congregation  there.  This  report  was  so  en¬ 
couraging  that  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  once  to 
organize  a  church  and  to  install  as  pastor  the  Rev. 
Grorge  H.  Marsh,  who  has  been  the  acting  minister 
of  the  chapel  from  the  first.  The  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  with  forty-two  members,  of  whom  three  were 
chosen  and  ordained  elders,  and  a  call  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Marsh  and  accepted  by  him.  The 
installation  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Sam¬ 
uel  Van  V.  Holmes,  pastor  of  Westminster  church, 
which  founded  tbe  mission  a  few  years  ago,  and 
built  for  it  the  beautiful  chapel  in  which  tne  con¬ 
gregation  meets.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was 
given  by  the  Rev.  Heni^  Ward,  and  that  to  the  p^ 
pie  by  the  Rev.  Lansi^  Van  Schoonhoven.  The 
installing  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Waitb.  Ken- 
more  chapel,  situated  on  the  prolongation  of  Dela¬ 
ware  avenue,  and  reached  by  tne  trolley  lines  of  the 
city,  is  a  beautiful  and  convenient  house  of  worship 
with  a  good  pipe  organ,  and  the  parlors  and  other 
rooms  now  deemed  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  a  Christian  sanctuary.  There  is  also  a  parson 
age,  and  everythin^romises  prosperity  for  the  new 
church.  The  Rev.  William  J.  McKittrick,  late  of 
Batavia,  was  received  into  the  Presbytery,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  call  to  the  pastorate  of  Calvary  church, 
over  which  arrangements  were  made  for  installing 
him  on  December  18.  Mr.  Jay  T.  Badgley,  a  licen¬ 
tiate  of  Cayuga  presbytery,  was  received,  examined 
and  ordained  an  evangelist.  He  is  supplying  the 
church  at  Dunkirk  with  great  acceptance  and  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  and  installed  as  its  pastor. 
Meantime  tne  late  pastor  of  that  church,  the  Rev. 
David  R.  Eddy,  ceases,  by  his  own  choice,  to  be  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  having  signified  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  that  he  is  no  longer  in  accord  with  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  church,  and  requesting  to  have  his 
name  dropped  from  the  roll,  which  was  done.  The 
steps  lately  taken  to  incorporate  the  Presbytery 
having  proved  to  be  not  quite  satisfactory,  the 
whole  matter  was  taken  up  afresh  and  carefully 
drawn  articles  of  incorporation  were  adopted  and  a 
txiard  of  nine  trustees  elected,  three  to  be  chosen 
annually.  The  Rev.  Herbert  G.  Lord,  acting  pastor 
of  the  Cnurch  of  the  Redeemer,  lately  resigned  his 
office,  and  with  great  rei^ret  his  resignation  was  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  congregation  to  which  he  has  so  long 
ministers.  Lafayette  street  church.'iri  the  lower 
part  of  the  city,  having  recently  sold  its  property 
there,  contemplates  building  not  far  away  from  the 
church  recently  served  by  Mr.  Lord,  and,  judging  by 
tbe  plans  that  have  been  shown,  will  have  a  very 
handsome  church.  The  Presbytery  felt  constrained 


ous  meetings  on  December  4  m  behalf  of  home  mis¬ 
sions.  At  the  installation  of  Mr.  McKittrick,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Fraser  of  the  First  Church,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  is  to  preach  the  sermon. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton.— The  Rev.  John 
Service,  owing  to  recent  bereavement  and  tbe  need 
of  rest,  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge  of  tbe 
church  of  Cannonsville,  N.  Y.,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Binghamton,  Nov.  19.  At  the  same 
meeting  uie  Rev.  Frederick  Perkins  was  received 
from  the  Presbytei^  of  Lackawanna,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  his  installment  over  the  Broad 
Avenue  Church,  Binghamton. 

Corning.- The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Hutton,  D.D.,  of 
Rochester,  has  been  called  to  Coming. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  29,  1894. 


November  29,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


land,  and  some  to  the  mission  fields  in  distant  coun¬ 
tries.  It  does  not  seem  right  that  this  church  should 
become  extinct  now  for  want  of  the  little  assistance 
(©,500)  which  is  needed.  A  few  years  ago  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  was  destroyed  in 
a  similar  way,  and  with  the  aid  received  from  sister 
churches  the  society  there  were  able  to  erect  a  new 
edifice.  Can  we  not  do  as  much  for  the  church  at 
Wilson  f  I  am  personally  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  men  who  sign  the  appeal.  Elder  J.  O.  Brown 
and  Mr.  H.  Sanford,  having  begun  my  ministry  in 
that  town,  and  can  assure  ml  contributors  that  their 
gifts  will  be  husbanded  carefully,  and  wiseW  applied 
to  the  object  in  view.  O.  L.  White. 

Skanbatclbs,  N.  Y..  Nov.  22. 18M. 

Webster. — This  pleasantlv  located  church  has 
called  to  its  service  the  Rev.  Francis  B.  Wade,  from 
the  church  in  Fair  Haven,  Cay^a  Presbytery,  and 
the  call  has  been  accepted.  He  was  installed  the 
27th. 

Gates. — Dr.  H.  W.  Morris,  the  author,  who  has 
supplied  this  church  many  years,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  position  for  much  needed  rest,  and  the 
field.  (Presbytery  of  Rochester,  and  near  the  city.) 
is  now  vacant. 

Medina.— This  church  is  still  vacan^  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Lawrence,  whom  it  had  called,  having  accepted 
a  call  to  Canandaigua,  where  he  has  already  com¬ 
menced  work. 

Batavia. — The  Rev.  Wm.  J.  McKittrick,  who 
has  been  pastor  since  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  A.  D. 
Draper,  has  accepted  a  call  to  Calvary  church,  fiuf 
falo,  thus  leaving  a  very  important  vacancy,  fur 
some  good  man  to  fill. 

Shortsville.— The  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Crum- 
rine,  has  published  his  intention  to  resign;  and 
here  will  be  left  open  an  inviting  field  in  a  growing 
village. 

Hannibal. — Pastor  McPhie  leaves  this  attractive 
church  in  Syracuse  Presbytery,  and  any  young  man 
who  seeks  work  need  not  look  for  a  more  desirable 
place  to  spend  a  few  years  in  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry. 

Fair  Haven.— By  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Wade 
this  jmst,  on  Little  Sodus  Bay,  Lake  Ontario,  Cay¬ 
uga  Presbytery,  is  unoccupied.  Though  not  large 
it  is  an  attractive  church. 

Ontario.— This  church,  in  Lyons  Presbytery,  has 
decided  to  call  to  its  pulpit  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Newman, 
of  Amenia,  Pa.  It  has  not  had  a  resident  pastor 
with  a  family  in  several  years;  and  now  it  looks 
hopefully  to  the  future. 

Lyons. — Steps  are  being  taken  to  thoroughly  ren¬ 
ovate  and  improve  the  house  of  worship,  at  a  cost 
of  many  hundred  dollars.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ostrander, 
the  popular  pastor,  is  just  completing  his  twelfth 
year. 

Newark. — The  house  of  worship  has  been  newly 
painted,  and  internal  renovation  is  in  contempla¬ 
tion  at  an  early  day,  together  with  the  extensive 
improvement  of  the  manse,  or  the  building  of  a  new 
one.  A  spreat  Home  Missionary  rally  for  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Lyons  is  to  be  held  in  this  church  Decem¬ 
ber  4tn,  at  which  several  addresses  will  be  made  by 
members  of  Presbytery  and  others. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Bloomfield. — The  Rev.  James  Beveridge  Lee  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  on 
the  evening  of  Oct.  22,  Dr.  Howard  Duffield  of  New 
York  preaching  the  sermon,  and  the  Revs.  Charles 
Preyer  (moderator),  Davis  W.  Lusk,  George  A.  Pauli, 
and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Knox  (a  former  pastor  fir  many 
years)  taking  the  other  paris  of  service.  The  services  I 
were  very  fitting  throughout. 


mulsioji 


the  cream  of  Cod  liver  Oil,  with 
Hypophosphites,  is  for 

Coughs, 

Colds, 

Sore  Throat, 
Bronchitis, 

Weak  Lungs, 
Consumption, 

Loss  of  Flesh, 
Emaciation, 

Weak  Babies, 
Crowing  Children, 
Poor  Mothers’  Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anaemia; 

in  fact,  for  all  conditions  call¬ 
ing  for  a  quick  and  effective 
nourishment.  Send  for  Pamphlet.  Free. 
Scotta Bowie,  N.  Y.  AHOruggisls.  50c.aiHl$1- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg.— The  Rev.  Geo.  S.  Hays,  a  missionary 
of  Chefoo,  China,  has  returned  to  this  country  for  a 
year’s  vacation.  He  expects  to  spend  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  (says  The  Banner)  In  this  vicinity. 

Uniontown. — The  house  of  worship  formerly  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  First  Church  of  Uniontown,  but  latterly 
oy  the  Second  Church  (the  Rev.  Seth  R.  Gordon,  D.D. , 
pastor),  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  on  Monday, 
Nov.  12th.  Four  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  improve¬ 
ments  had  just  been  made. 

Hokendadqda.  —  “  Good  Citizenship  and  Dr. 
Parkhurst”  will  be  the  subject  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Little's  Thanksgiving  discourse,  in  the  Hokendau- 
qua  Church,  on  Wednesday  evening,  November  28. 

MARYLAND. 

Mt.  Paran.— The  little  church  of  Mt.  Paran,  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Baltimore,  celebrated  the  himdred  and  sev- 
enty-^nth  anniversary  of  its  organization  on  Oct. 
2Utn  and  21st.  The  first  record  of  this  congregation 
was  made  in  1715,  although  a  church  had  luieady 
been  built  and  was  known  as  the  “  Patapsco.”  The 
congregation  was  probably  a  part  of  a  colony  of 
Presbj^rian  Puritans  who  had  originally  settled 
near  Annapolis.  In  1766  a  large  immigration  of 
Presbyterians  from  the  Cumberiand  VSIIot  gave 
new  lue  to  the  church,  and  it  was  then  called  ‘^Sol¬ 
dier’s  Delight.”  After  being  supplied  for  some  time 
by  eminent  ministers  from  Baltimore,  the  church 
declined,  until  it  was  reorganized  in  1841  as  the  Mt. 
Paran  church. 

Unfortanate  People 

who  do  not  live  near  the  leading  dairy  regions  can  now 
use  products  of  such  dairies  owing  to  the  perfect  pres¬ 
ervation  of  miik  in  all  Its  mother  purity,  as  accomplished 
in  Borden’s  Peerless  Brand  Evaporated  Cream. 


Wilson.— An  Appeal  for  a  little  Atd.— The  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Wilson,  Presbytery  of  Niagara, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  July  10, 
1894.  During  the  past  ten  years  the  society  nave 
suffered  severe  losses  by  death,  removals,  and  other 
unfortunate  causes  \  and  now,  as  a  climax,  their 
church  building,  which  had  stood  for  half  a  century, 
endeared  to  all,  has  gone.  Their  condition  is  still 
further  crippled  Iw  the  fact  that  they  are  without  a 
pastor,  the  Rev.  Ward  C.  Peabody,  who  had  been  on 
the  field  about  four  year^  having  resigned  a  few 
days  only  before  the  fire.  Though  small  and  finan¬ 
cially  weak,  the  society  courageously  have  begun 
preparations  toward  erecting  a  new  church,  and  have 
sent  out  an  appeal  to  the  sister  Presbyterian  churches 
of  this  State,  endorsed  by  the  Presbyte^  of  Niagara, 
asking  for  assistance  in  this  time  of  need.  Ev  er  since 
the  pioneer  and  early  evangelistic  days  of  Niagara 
County,  this  church  has  been  self-sustaining,  and 
has  sent  out  faithful  Christian  workers  all  over  the 
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Norwegian 

COD  LIVER  OIL 


Js  clear,  sweet*  sound  and  free  from  di^greeable 


of  scientinc  research.  It  is 

Absolutely  Pure 

as  it  existed  in  the  hepatic  cells  of  the  living  fish; 
hence  perfectly  digestible,  causing  noafter-tMte 
or  nausea.  In  flat,  oval  Ixittles  only,  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed  and  dated.  All  Druggists. 

W.  H.  Schieffelin  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  N.  Y. 


Two  large  pies  are  made  from  each  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  by  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such — avoid  imitations. 


MBRRBLL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Rev.  Wayland  Johnson 

SAYS  OF 

CEREBRINE, 

THE  EXTRACT  OF  THE  BRAIN  OF  THE  OX, 

PREPARED  UNDER  THE  FORMULA  OF 

Dr.  WM.  A.  HAMMOND: 

*‘I  have  been  using  Cerebrine  two  weeks,  and 
**1  am  glad  to  report  the  most  excellent  resalts. 
“I  waa  in  a  state  of  nervous  prostration  that  at- 
“terly  unfitted  me  for  any  continued  mental 
**work.  From  the  first  dose  1  experienced  a  re- 
■^ewed  intellectual  grasp  and  power  and  clear- 
‘‘neas  and  Joy  In  mental  work  that  I  had  not 
“known  for  years.  Besides  this,  I  am  conscious 
“of  an  increase  in  muscular  strength  nnd  endnr- 
“ance  that  snrprisea  me.  At  first  I  was  inclined 
“to  suspect  that  these  resnlts  weredne  to  strong 
“stlmaiating  properties  in  the  Animal  Extracts, 
“hnt  as  I  studied  their  effects  1  found  that  they 
“were  not  only  permanent,  hut  were  of  an  en- 
“tirely  different  character  flrom  those  produced 
“by  a  atimulant.  Under  the  in  llaence  of  an  ordl- 
“nan  atimulant  I  felt  a  highly  exalted  state  of 
“body  and  mind,  but  the  activity  was  feverish 
“and  eccentric,  while  the  eflhetofthe  Cerebrine 
“is  to  give  a  tense  of  cool,  satisfied,  self-coo- 
“trolled  mental  and  physical  energy. 

Sincerely  yonra,  Watixnd  JosNSOir. 

'  Pastor  First  Baptist  Chnrch. 

Oaae,  Fhw  Drops.  Price  (2  drachma),  82.50. 
Where  local  druggists  are  not  supplied  with 
the  Hammond  Animal  Extracts  they  will  be 
mailed,  together  with  all  existing  Ilteratnre  oo 
the  subject,  on  receipt  of  price,  hy 
THE  COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO,, 
Washington,  D,  C.  104 
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ALSO  nr  SYBU?. 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcrofola,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  FouoKRA  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  29,  lb94. 


INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  following  able  report,  on  the  establish 
luent  of  a  Training  School  in  New  York  State 
for  the  children  of  Indians,  was  presented  to 
the  Synod  of  New  Y'ork  at  its  recent  sessions 
by  the  Rev.  William  S.  Hubbell,  D.D.,  of  Buf¬ 
falo.  and  its  recommendations  were  heartily 
ado  ted : 

The  question  of  an  Industrial  School  for  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  New  York  State  is  again  proposed  to  the  Syn¬ 
od,  a.s  a  matter  involving  serious  difficulties.  The 
report  last  year  rehearsed  the  facts  without  proposing 
definite  action.  The  founding  of  an  institution  to  l>e 
maintained  for  at  least  ten  years  implied  such  ex¬ 
pense  and  responsibility  as  required  a  careful  count¬ 
ing  of  the  cost.  It  is  hoped  that  a  year’s  refiection 
may  have  prepared  the  Synod  for  some  advance  to¬ 
day  in  regard  to  this  project. 

The  principal  features  of  the  case  can  be  stated  in 
a  few  words ;  Reservation-schcMfis  for  the  education 
of  Indian  children  were  organized  by  an  act  of  the 
L^dslature  in  1856.  We  find,  in  1870,  26  Indian 
schools,  with  88  teachers,  of  whom  17  were  Indians, 
and  about  1,000  pupils.  At  present  there  are  29  such 
schools,  with  28  teachers,  and  1,467  children  of  school 
age.  Out  of  this  number,  890  were  pupils  during 
some  portion  of  last  year.  The  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  however,  during  the  thirty-five  weeks  of  tuition 
was  only  356 ;  hence  but  one-fourth  of  the  whole  num¬ 
ber  attended  school  for  the  year,  and  this  fourth  was 
composed  largely  of  different  pupils  from  week  to 
week.  About  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  or  577 
children,  were  not  reached  at  ali  by  the  Public 
Schocds.  These  figures  are  more  discouraging  than 
those  of  last  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  is 
less  by  22,  and  the  total  who  have  entered  school- 
houses  is  less  by  63.  Evidently,  matters  are  not 
mending  themselves. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  State  has  expended  on 
these  29  schools  for  the  past  year  $8,575,  or  $1,000  less 
than  for  the  year  before.  On  the  Tuscarora  Reserva¬ 
tion  two  new  and  attractive  schoolhouses  have  been 
finished  and  occupied  during  the  year.  The  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  marked  in  attendance  and  enthusiasm. 
But  this  gain  is  more  than  offset  by  losses  elsewhere. 
The  average  daily  attendance  at  each  of  these  29 
schools  is  about  twelve,  and  the  wages  of  their  teach¬ 
ers  are  usually  but  $8  per  week.  One  of  the  Superin¬ 
tendents  says :  “  I  have  employed  as  good  teachers  as 
I  could  get ;  but  no  experienced  teacher  cares  to  teach 
on  the  Reservations,  as  the  wages  are  less  there  than 
elsewhere,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  board  and 
lodging  is  great.  Attendance  in  all  the  schools  is 
irregular,  and  progress  therefore  is  slow.”  The  same 
lack  of  furniture,  appointments,  and  even  fuel,  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  last  report,  is  conspicuous  still.  The 
large  majority  of  pupils  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
fourteen.  Their  education,  such  as  it  is,  does  not 
qualify  them  for  the  battle  of  life.  Few  are  fitted  to 
enter  industrial  pursuits  as  carried  on  by  whites. 
Even  their  labor  is  of  a  low  market  value. 


Another  Superintendent  says :  “  What  is  the  rem¬ 
edy  for  this  slow  progress  *  Plainly,  in  establishing 
.an  industrial  school  where  boys  and  girls  who  have 
made  suitable  progress  in  the  common  branches  may 
be  instructed  in  the  useful  arts ;  where  the  boys  may 
learn  to  be  good  mechanics  and  farmers,  and  where 
the  girls  may  qualify  themselves  to  be  domestic  ser¬ 
vants,  dressmakers,  or  teachers  among  their  own 
people.  The  Indians  would  hail  with  delight  such  an 
opportunity  offered  their  children.” 

The  last  report  described  how  certain  Giovemment 
Schools  had  been  opened  to  the  New  York  Indians, 
and  more  than  100  youths  had  been  placed  at  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  in  1892.  The  withdrawal  of  this  priv¬ 
ilege,  and  the  reason  avowed  for  this  mistaken  policy, 
were  also  announced,  and  what  had  been  done  by  us 
to  meet  the  emergency  was  likewise  explained.  The 
year  has  passed  without  any  change  of  policy  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  toward  the  New  York  In¬ 
dians.  They  are  still  excluded  from  Grovemment 
Schools.  Those  who  had  begun  study  at  Carlisle  or 
Hampton  before  the  pre.sent  Administration  came  in, 
have  not  been  expelled;  but  all  effort  to  send  new 
pupils  from  this  State  at  Government  expense  has 
been  in  vain.  In  addition  to  this  misfortune  the 
I  small  appropriation  by  our  Lemslature  for  educat¬ 
ing  Indian  youth  at  our  Normal  Schools  is  now  ex¬ 
hausted.  That  gateway  to  a  higher  training  for 
such  as  hoped  to  become  teachers  is  now  closed  to 
these  struggling  and  discouraged  students.  A  year 
ago  a  scheme  was  started  to  secure  a  fine  property 
belonging  to  the  State,  of  .500  acres  adjoining  the 
Cattaraufpis  Reservation,  for  an  Industrial  School. 
But  political  complications  arose  and  the  farm  was 
diverted  to  other  uses. 

In  the  last  report  objections  were  stated  to  any 
partnership  with  politicians  in  planning  for  ^pro- 
riations  or  privileges  of  this  kind  from  the  State, 
uch  difficulties  arc  now  intensified  by  the  new 
Constitution,  under  which,  if  adopted,  it  will  be 
still  harder  to  secure  land  or  endowment  from  the 
State  for  such  a  school  as  we  desire.  We  repeat, 
therefore,  that  the  time  has  come  when  some  ade¬ 
quate  provision  should  be  made  by  us  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  raucation  of  these  hampei^  and  helpless 
youth,  1,500  of  whom  are  growing  up  untaught  in 
matters  essential  to  earning  a  livlihood  for  them¬ 
selves.  In  our  judgment,  toe  Synod  is  under  pecu¬ 
liar  obligations  to  rescue  these  children.  We 
should  wait  for  no  other  body  of  philanthropists  in 
this  matter.  The  Onondaga  Tribe^  witn  100  youth 
of  school  age,  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Epis- 
cop^  and  Methodist  Churches.  The  St.  Re^s 
Indians,  successors  of  the  ancient  Mohawks,  in¬ 
clude  325  children  of  school  age,  and  are  chiefiy 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Shinnecocks,  on  Long  Is¬ 
land,  have  but  79  school  children.  But  the  remain¬ 
ing  1,000  pupils  on  the  Cattaraujgus,  Allegany, 
Tonawanda  and  Tuscarora  Reservations  in  Western 
New  York  are  most  of  them  under  Presbyterian 
care.  We  have  inherited  the  Mission  to  the  Sene¬ 
cas  with  its  precious  history  and  memories.  We 
have  defended  these  people  from  aspersions  on 
their  character,  and  from  the  spoliation  of  their 
lands.  We  have  had  Ministers  and  Elders  many 
from  these  red  brethren,  and  one  of  them,  the  pres¬ 
ent  secretary  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  is  a  delegate 
now  sitting  with  us  in  the  Synod  as  an  Elder  hon¬ 
ored  and  beloved.  Who  have  a  right  or  duty  prior 
to  ours  for  the  service  proposed?  These  Indians  at 
resent  r^ard  us  as  their  natural  defenders  and 
elpers.  Tney  confide  in  us  more  than  any  other 
body  of  Christians,  and  they  have  reason  so  to  do. 


They  wait  for  us  to  lead.  Most  of  them  long  to  see 
their  children  well  educated. 

Another  reason  for  prompt  action  deserves  men¬ 
tion.  It  was  stated  a  year  ago  that  under  certain 
conditions  a  legacy  had  been  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  the  executor.  Dr.  Egbert,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Tnis  bequest,  amounting  to  at  least  $10,000,  has 
been  held  for  a  year,  awaiting  the  action  of  the 
Synod.  If  we  decide  to  do  nothing  at  present,  this 
sum  will  be  diverted  at  once  to  Indian  work  in  the 
Northwest.  If  we  agree  to  raise  an  equal  amount, 
and  to  maintain  our  Industrial  School  for  ten  years, 
we  secure  this  foundation,  with  perhaps  a  residuary 
sum  besides. 

As  to  the  location  of  such  an  institution,  we  have 
a  fair  prospect  of  securing,  free  of  expense,  suffi¬ 
cient  land  lOT  our  purpose  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
Reservations.  Regarding  the  probable  expense, 
we  can  speak  only  in  general  terms.  If  a  suitable 
site  were  given,  and  t£e  legacy  already  mentioned 
were  secured  by  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  funds 
would  thus  at  once  be  available  for  a  beginning  on 
a  small  scale. 

An  industrial  school  at  Tunesassa,  near  the  Alle¬ 
gany  Reservation,  has  been  for  some  years  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  The  attendance  is  limited  to  45,  and  the 
annual  cost  of  maintenance  is  $3,200,  in  addition  to 
the  income  from  their  farm  of  4N)  acres.  The 
Thomas  Orphan  Asjflum,  whose  inception  in  1854 
was  due  to  Asher  Wright,  and  whose  act  of  incor¬ 
poration  was  accompanied  by  a  grant  of  $2,000  from 
the  State,  was,  alas!  transferred  to  State  control  in 
1875.  Its  capacity  is  limited  to  100  children,  who 
must  be  under  the  age  of  16  years.  The  State  pays 
$100  each  for  the  annual  support  and  education  of 
these  pupiis,  in  addition  to  the  income  derived  from 
a  choice  farm  of  100  acres  on  the  Cattaraugus  Creek. 

Judging  by  these  precedents,  our  school  might 
begin,  say,  with  twenty  carefully  chosen  pupils,  at 
an  estimated  co.st  of  $125  each  for  the  year.  A 
farm  school  and  a  modest  machine-shop,  where  one 
or  more  trades  could  be  taught,  would  ue  sufficient 
for  the  start.  The  cost  of  such  a  plant  would  not 
be  excessive.  If  our  scheme  awakens  enthusiasm, 
ample  resources  could  readily  be  secured.  Our 
way  to  obtain  money  for  this  purpose  is  to  show 
something  tangible  already  begun.  We  have  a 
score  of  young  Senecas  and  Tuscaroras  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  and  Carlisle,  whose  traipiug  there  for  several 
years  is  preparing  them  for  subordinate  instructors 
and  exemplars,  such  as  we  .shall  need.  A  superin¬ 
tendent  may  possibly  be  secured  from  one  of  these 
model  schools. 

Your  Committee  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Synod  declare  itself  in  favor  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  under  its  own  control,  an  Industrial  School 
for  the  Indian  youth  within  its  borders. 

2.  That  nine  trustees  from  various  parts  of  the 
Synod  be  designated,  to  whom  shall  be  entrusted 
the  affairs  of  this  school  when  established,  and  who 
shall  present  a  yearly  report  to  this  body. 

3.  That  a  Committee  of  five  Ministers  and  Elders 
be  appointed  to  push  this  enterprise  to  completion, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  receive  pupils  within  a  year 
from  this  date. 

4.  That  this  Committee  be  authorized,  in  fur¬ 
therance  of  the  object,  to  issue  a  statement  and  to 
solicit  funds  through  the  religious  press,  and  in 
such  other  ways  as  may  be  thought  judicious. 

5.  That  the  Committee  be  authorized  to  employ 
a  secretary  to_  take  charge  of  correspondence  and  of 
other  duties  incidental  to  the  vigorous  pushing  of 
this  scheme;  and  that  his  compensation,  not  to 
exceed  $100  per  annum,  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  Board  ot  Trustees  out  of  the  general  funds  re¬ 
ceived  for  this  object. 

6.  That  every^  church  of  the  Synod  be  requested 
to  make  one  offering  yearly  for  this  school  until  it 
becomes  self-supporting. 


Can  such  testimony  be  doubted  ? 

The  character  of  those  endorsing  the  Electropoise 

is  a  matter  of  especial  pride  to  us,  and  demonstrates  beyond  question 
to  any  fair  minded  person  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  use. 
The  personal  endorsement  (alter  use)  of  such  eminent  people  as  Dr.  W. 
AN  H.  DePuy,  Asst.  Editor  of  N.  Y.  Christian  Advocate,  Governor 

Thomas  M.  Holt  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Vanderbilt 
OXYGEN  University,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Professor  Totten  of  Yale  University, 

Haven,  Conn.,  Mrs.  Justice  Howell  E.  Jackson,  Washington,  D.  C. 
HOME  CURE  Col.  A.  P.  Connollyofthe  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  venerable  Archdeacon 

Horatio  Gates,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  others  as  reliable  but  not  so  well 
known,  must  impress  the  most  skeptical.  A  trial  of  the  Electropoise 
will  convince. 

The  entire  body  is  revitalized  by  the  oxygen  taken  into  the  blood  as  a  result  ol  polar  attraction  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  surfaces  by  its  application.  This  general  distribution  of  vitality  through  the  skin  avoids  the 
necessity  of  imposing  the  burden  of  cure  on  any  one  or^an,  and  explains  why  it  is  possible  for  the  Electro¬ 
poise  to  cure  where  other  remedies  fail.  A  book  of  logic  and  results  to  your  address,  by  mail,  without 
charge,  for  the  asking. 

ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY,  I  122  Broadway,  Corner  25th  Street,  NEW  YORK. 
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Is  UDeqaal  ed  for  Honse,  Bam,  Factory  or  Oatbnildlnfr*, 
and  COSTS  half  the  price  of  shingles,  tin  or  iron.  It  !• 
ready  for  use.  and  easily  applied  by  any  one.  Seno  stamp 
for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof.  NO  TAR  UBED. 

EXCEIiSlOB  FAINT  AND  BOOFINO  CO., 
las  Dnane  Street,  NEW  VOBK,  N.  Y. 


i  IMITATORS  i 

5  ABOUND  i 
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^  ly  of  the  world-famed  ^ 

Liebig  Company’s 
Extract  of  Beef. 


Therefore  for  satisfactory 
results  in  your  cooking 
I  get  irhe  genuine  with  this 
signature  in  bine 


DEAFNESS 
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WILSOrS  COMMOI  SEISE  EUR  DRUMS. 
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doaf  whoa  all  othor  darloM  fall,  aad  where  medi¬ 
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oomfbrtahle  aad  tarielble;  have  ao  wire  or  etrlaf 
aUaehmoal.  Writ#  for  pamphlet. 

WtLSON  mAm  ORUM  CO. 
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Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
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NEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

If  yon  wonld  have  soft, 
smooth  and  iieultby  skin,  free  from  all 
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HEISKELL’S  SOAP. 

Price  25  cts.  Send  Sump  tor  Free  Sampla 
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strictly  vegeUble  cure  for  all  diseases  arising  hrom 
a  disordered  stomach.  Do  not  anlTer  when  yon 
ran  be  relieved  br  3  doses  at  such  a  small  coeL 
By  mail.  lUr.  A.  /.  H .  M ACK I K.  Krankrord,  Pa. 
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lADIESII  Wliy  Clink  Poor  Teas  's 

when  yon  can  get  the  Boot  A* 
Cargo  .riooo  mimy  Qpangtr 
Dinner,  Tea  end  ToUet  BeU 
Watchea,  Olooas,  Muslo  Bozea 
Cook  Books  and  ah  of  premL 

out*  rt'®*  *®  Ct.b  Agent. 
Doe.  l.eoMO  mi^  by  »**dpg 
orders  tor  our  oelebrated  goods 
S^r  r^  particulars  address 
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OUR  IMPROVED  BREATHING  TUBE 


(FOK  USB  OF  COMMON  AIS) 

It  the  best  and  cheapest  device  ever  offered  for 
Developing  Throat  and  Lungs.  Unequalled  for 
preventing  and  curiM  Consiunptlon,  AsthOM, 
Catarrh  and  Throat  Diseucs.  Also  for  prevention 
of  Colds.  Invaluable  for  public  spnkers  and  singers 
for  improving  and  strengthening  voice.  Send  sump 
for  circulars  lo  J,  HygloaicMppIv  C...  BoatOU. 


Agricultural  I>epartment,  j 

Rural  and  Farm  Notes. 

One  of  the  most  useful  inventions  for  lessen¬ 
ing  the  labor  of  the  farmer  is  low  metal 
wheels  with  wide  tires.  They  are  made  as  small 
as  twenty  inches  in  diameter,  and  their  use 
brings  the  wagon  body  so  low  that  it  is  easy 
to  load  with  fodder,  grain,  manure,  etc. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  a  monthly  pub-  ; 
lication  of  the  first  class,  changes  with  No.  1 
of  the  fifty-fourth  volume  to  a  weekly,  with 
five  editions,  entitled  respectively  the  Intern, 
Middle,  Central,  Western  and  Southern  edi¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  F.  D.  Coburn,  the  efficient  Secretary  of 
the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has 
issued  an  official  bulletin  with  regard  to  the 
so  called  Russian  thistle.  The  object  is  to 
stimulate  the  farmers  to  attempt  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  the  pest  themselves,  rather  than 
depend  upon  the  National  Oovemment  to  do  it 
for  them. 

Rev.  George  Bucb,  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  puts 
this  bit  of  arithmetic  before  the  opponents  of 
good  roads :  “  If  it  requires  fifty  horses  to  con 
duct  a  given  traffic  upon  a  given  length  of  a 
very  dry  and  smooth  road,  it  will  require 
seventy  one  horses  to  do  the  same  trathc  on 
the  same  piece  of  road  in  a  moist  or  dusty  con¬ 
dition  ;  119  horses  if  the  road  is  covereu  with 
ruts  and  mud ;  199  horses  with  deep  ruts  and 
'  thick  mud ;  940  horses  if  the  road  is  covered 
with  soft  gravel  one  and  one-half  inches  thick.  ” 

UOUHEUOLU. 

Dinner  for  the  Delicate.— Celery  soup. 
Oyster  Fricassee  on  Toast,  stewed  sweetbread, 
with  cresses,  sweet  orange,  angel  food,  Rus¬ 
sian  tea. 

“Fried  Bacon  amd  Liver.  —For  a  hungry  big 
family  two  pounds  of  calf’s  liver,  half  as 
much  bacon  and  a  little  water,  lemon  juice 
and  flour.  Slice  the  bacon  as  thin  as  a  knife 
blade  and  the  liver  quite  thin ;  fry  the  bacon 
first,  then  put  that  on  a  hot  dish  before  the 
fire.  Fry  the  liver  in  the  fat  which  comes 
from  the  bacon,  after  seasoning  it  with  pep¬ 
per  and  salt,  and  dredging  over  it  a  very  little 
dour.  Turn  the  liver  occasionally  to  prevent 
its  burning,  and  when  done  lay  it  round  the 
dish  with  a  piece  of  bacon  between  each. 
Pour  away  the  bacon  fat,  dredge  in  a  little 
flour,  add  the  lemon  juice  and  water,  give 
one  boil  and  pour  it  into  the  middle  of  the 
dish. 

Veoktable  Coursbs. — A  dinner  may  be 
made  very  attractive  by  serving  some  delicate¬ 
ly  prepared  vegetable  as  a  separate  course. 
Hot  or  cold  asparagus,  artichokes  and  cauli¬ 
flower  are  excellent ;  if  hot  have  a  mayonnaise 
or  French  dressing;  if  cold  have  it  ice-cold 
and  serve  with  hot  cream  gravy  or  a  mayon¬ 
naise.  The  cold  vegetables  seasoned  twice, 
with  French  dressing  first,  and  then  a  mayon¬ 
naise  made  of  lime  juice,  are  worth  trying. 
If  the  dinner  is  slender,  have  nice  rolls  and 
fresh  butter  or  delicate  buttered  toast.  Baked 
stuffed  tomatoes,  cream  of, spinach,  tomato 
omelet,  and  stuffed  green  peppers  make  inex¬ 
pensive  and  satisfactory  entrees.  It  takes  a 
little  more  time  and  increases  the  dish  wash¬ 
ing,  but  saves  the  meat  and  makes  a  simple 
meal  feast-like. 

Dainties  with  Cold  Meat.— It  is  too  bad  to 
set  cold  meat  before  a  family  and  nothing  else. 
It  is  a  feast  or  a  famine  in  most  houses.  The 
chefs  are  wiser.  They  pride  themselves  in 
dressing  up  scraps  and  piecing  out  a  meal  with 
inexpensive  dainties.  For  example :  Delicate 
slices  of  cold  beef  or  tongue  sent  to  the  table 
garnished  with  bsked  tomatoes,  stewed  beets 
and  fried  apples,  or  the  cold  trim  slices, 
trimmed  with  sliced  tomatoes,  hard-boiled 
eggs  and  lemon,  and  served  with  stuffed  egg- 


Delightful  Reading 

Holds  yonribnok  and  dictionary  in 
just  the  rikbt  place  and  angle.  Can 
look  up  words  without  Ketting  up.  or 
putiiuK  dowu  your  book.  Kaicks  for 
other  books.  Place  fur  lamp:  writing 
table,  too.  A  restful,  beluful  cote- 
panion  for  home  or  iifflce.  Best 
Christmas  gift  for  touna  or  ol'I. 
__  rhousands  sold.  Cataloou«/re«.  Hold¬ 
ers  for  Century,  Wetmter'g,  and  Standard  dictionaries. 
HOLLOWAY  BEADINO  STAND,  Cayahoga  Falls,  Ohio 


Light 

your 

doorway,  shed, 
1  barn,  arbor, 

3  packing* 

place  where 
3  you  need  a  strong 

M  II  light  that  casts 

j  vd^^PUfoo  shadow  and 
s  won't  blow  out— 

^  with  the  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Tubular 
S  Globe  Hanging  Lamp.  Can  be 
^  filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  ex- 
3  tinguished  without  removing  the 

m  globe.  Bums  4  hours  for  i  cent- 

Itoy  It  of  your  dealer.  He  hat  it  or  can  set  II  toe  yes  U  too 

■isist.  Send  to  us  fur  a  catalo^uo. 

steam  gauge  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago :  as  Lake  SL 


plant  and  baked  green  pears.  Make  a  special 
course  of  stewed  cauliflower  or  cucumber, 
with  dry  toast  and  cream  gravy ;  follow  an  ice 
cold  salad  with  banana  peels  filled  with  vanilla 
ice-cream,  and  if  there  are  six  sponge  oakea 
and  a  pint  of  black  coffee  everybody  will  be 
full  of  contentment. 

Monotony  in  Diet.- A  woman  writing  to  an 
exchange  deprecates  the  “horrible  monotony” 
in  vegetable  diet  and  makes  the  suggestiona 
for  variations.  Cucumbers  are  seldom  used 
except  raw  and  yet  they  are  both  delicious 
and  digestible  when  cooked.  The  peel  should 
be  removed  and  the  cucumbers  should  be 
boiled  until  tender,  then  drained  and  sliced, 
and  simmered  in  good  brown  gravy,  to  which 
a  very  little  Chili  vinegar  has  been  added,  for 
seven  or  eight  minutes.  Radishes,  like  cu¬ 
cumbers,  can  be  served  hot  as  well  as  in  salads. 
They  should  be  tied  in  bunches  and  boiled  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  minutes,  then  place  on 
toast  and  covered  with  sauce.  Peas,  French 
beans  and  sprouts  are  greatly  improved  by 
being  tossed  for  a  few  minutes  prvious  to  send¬ 
ing  to  table  in  a  saucepan  containing  a  lump 
of  fresh  butter,  a  tablespoonful  of  cream,  a 
pinch  of  castor  sugar,  and  seasoning  of  pepper 
and  salt.  A  rather  more  simple  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  French  beans  is  a  la  Francaise ;  they  are 
put  into  a  pan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  the 
juice  of  half  a  lemon  and  a  little  pepper  and 
salt. 

Boutos  and  Batea  to  Winter  Besorta. 

The  B.  A  O.  R.  R.  Co.  has  just  iksued  a 
little  booklet,  giving  the  routes  and  rates  to 
various  winter  resorts  in  Cuba,  Florida,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Georgia.  The  information  is  ve^  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  indexed.  Copies  can 
be  bad  by  enclosing  a  two  cent  stamp  to 
Chas.  O.  Scull,  Oen’l  Pass.  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R. 
R. .  Baltimore,  Md. 


“What  makes  my  lamp 
smell  so !  ”  W rong  chimney, 
probably.  “Index  to  Chim¬ 
neys  ”  will  tell  you. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  for  it — free. 

Pearl  glass,  pearl  top,  tough 
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«FAPAN  BO-VISITED.  nearer  the  “fire  and  brimatone”  ideal  in  dog 

NO.  1.  matics  than  anything  the  physical  worlc 

By  Prof.  B.  Warren  dark.  affords.  It  is  literally  a  “lake  of  fire.”  whos< 

Hoi«ouTi.c.H.I.,October4.i8S4.  seething  billows  of  red  fiame  rol 

A  week  of  very  un-Paoific  weather  brought  *  “bottomless  pit”  of  melted  lava 


nearer  the  “fire  and  brimstone”  ideal  in  dog-  where.  But  how  they  will  get  to  Peking  they 
matics  than  anything  the  physical  world  hardly  know  as  yet.  We,  of  course,  expect 
affords.  It  is  literally  a  “lake  of  fire.”  whose  important  “war  nows”  when  we  reach  Yoko- 
lurid  and  seething  billows  of  red  fiame  roll  hama. 


♦K  **  ct'  *”.®**^*  luxuriance  of  forming  a  shifting  and  ghastly  series  the  year  after  we  first  went  to  Japan.  The 

the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Volcanic  in  their  fountains.  These  move  to  and  fro,  like  ship’s  log  shows  this  to  be  her  eighty-eighth 

origin,  they  rise  abruptly  from  the  ocean  bed,  restless  phantoms  in  the  abode  of  the  lost,  voyage.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
showing  in  their  geological  stratas  and  lugged  sinking  at  last  in  a  common  maelstrom  of  she  has  pounded  away  over  the  waves  of  the 
outlines,  the  character  of  the  terrific  upheaval  flame.  Pacific.  In  1876  Dr.  Field  crossed  the  Pacific 

that  once  pushed  them  above  the  surface  of  Dante’s  “circles”  are  all  here,  except  the  on  this  steamer,  as  we  noted  this  afternoon  in 
the  sea.  The  first  of  the  group  encountered  one  of  ice.  and  midst  the  groanings,  de  his  book,  “From  Egypt  to  Japan”  (page  421). 

fMolokail  annearfid  h«r«  harden  tonations,  rumblings,  hissings,  splashings,  and  which  we  are  carrying  as  one  of  the  “guide- 


forth  from  a  “bottomless  pit”  of  melted  lava.  Our  steamer  itself — the  “Oceanic” — is  a  per- 
sending  out  occasional  jets  ot  spray  and  petual  study.  Its  engines  were  built  in  1871, 


the  sea.  The  first  of  the  group  encountered  frigid  one  of  ice.  and  midst  the  groanings,  de  bis  dook,  rrom  i;.gypi;  to  japan  ^pa^o 
(Molokai)  appeared  bare,  barren,  and  deso  tonations,  rumblings,  hissings,  splashings,  and  which  we  are  carrying  as  one  of  the  “guide- 
i.4:.>  K„f  u  \  I.-  1-  TT  Crashing  chaos  of  this  scene  of  “everlasting  books"  for  our  Round  the  World  Party.  Alter 

,  ’ .  ,  (  a  u),  on  w  ic  ono-  might  well  nigh  imagine  the  one  more  round  trip  she  will  have  completed 

lulu  IS  located,  contains  the  most  variagated  presiding  o’er  the  sor-  her  eighty-ninth  voyage,  and  will  return  to 


lulu  is  located,  contains  the  most  variagated 


and  verdure-covered  cliffs  we  ever  beheld,  g,  the  doomed  and  the  lost.  Belfast  to  be  overhauled  and  fitted  with  new 

clothed  with  tropical  shrubbery  and  dense  Yet  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  proximity  to  engines.  Her  captain  and  officers  are  aspleas- 
green  vegetation  to  the  very  summit  of  the  such  awful  horrors,  until  one  stands  upon  the  ant  and  sociable  as  any  with  whom  we  have 
crater-like  crests.  Two  carriage  drives  of  six-  brink.  All  else  is  beautiful.  The  summit  of  travelled,  and  the  table  is  the  best  we  ever 
teen  miles  across  the  island,  revealed  a  wealth  Mauna  Loa,  miles  away,  is  covered  with  snow,  had  at  sea.  While  writing  just  now,  the 

of  scenery  and  variety  of  flora,  cocoanut  palms,  “  verdure  and  evergreen,  boat-drill  alarm  was  sounded,  and  as  the  crew 

wtiH  flnuraro  A  1  i  Tropical  luxuriance  evidences  a  wealth  of  na-  stood  at  their  places,  we  asked  the  amiable 

wUdfl„we„  pineapple,  .„d  anuar plMitationa,  ,e.o»rcee  nu-ely  aeen.  The  burniahed  ateward  wha,  -bill  ot  fare”  -e  would  have  if 

1C  ma  e  e  experience  a  paradisical  mirrois  an  almighty  face,  and  perpetual  we  were  ever  forced  to  take  to  the  boats.  In 

dream,  compared  with  the  previous  roughness  pgagg  appears  to  reign.  that  case,”  he  replied, ‘‘‘ hard  tack  and  water 

and  discomfort  of  the  sea.  jn  this  region,  at  least,  paradise  appears  the  will  be  the  rations,  and  we  will  be  lucky  if 

From  the  edge  of  the  “Punch-Bowl,"  an  rule  and  inferno  the  exception.  It  is  like  the  we  get  that!” 

extinct  crater  of  a  volcano  behind  Honolulu,  definition  Dr.  Shedd  used  to  give  us  students  The  “Oceanic”  is  a  White  Star  steamer  and' 
we  took  a  panoramic  view  with  a  large  and  when  he  closed  one  of  his  ultra  orthodox  lec-  floats  the  British  Flag.  Two  Sundays  we 
■ewly- invented  revolving  camera,  comprising  tures  with  the  reassuring  remark,  that  after  officiated  in  the  cabin,  using  the  Anglican 
a  picturesque  sweep  of  tropical  scenery  rarely  all,  hell  was  only  “a  hole,"  a  mere  speck  in  Episcopal  service,  with  prayers  for  the  Queen 
seen.  To  the  east  was  the  bold  promontory  the  infinitely  beneficent  universe  of  God  !  and  royal  family,  etc.  The  second  Sunday  out 

of  Diamond  Head,  from  whose  dark  shadows  Returning  to  the  steamer,  we  found  a  beau-  it  was  very  stormy,  and  we  also  “dropped  a 
the  coast  curved  inwards  to  a  garden-like  tiful  vase  of  lillies  awaiting  us,  with  a  card  day”  and  had  no  service.  We  really  crossed 
stretch  of  sugar  plantations  and  aristocratic  attached  from  Mrs.  Judd,  formerly  of  Albany,  the  180th  meridian  from  Greenwich  while  at 
villas,  including  the  beautiful  residence  of  the  N.  Y.,  and  now  wife  of  the  Chief  Justice  at  supper  Sunday  evening,  so  that  our  supper 
sugar  king,  Claud  Spreckels  (which  we  also  Honolulu.  She  and  her  distinguished  hus-  continued  from  6.30  P.  M.  Sunday  till  7.30- 
photographed),  with  its  avenues  of  sago  and  band  had  called  in  our  absence.  Major  Now-  p.  M. ,  Monday,  and  yet  was  not  longer  than 
cocoa,  palms  and  tropical  ferns.  Directly  be-  lien,  formerly  Captain  of  the  King’s  Guards,  usual  I 

neath  us  was  the  city  of  Honolulu,  notewor-  also  called  at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  in  our  ab-  Three  days  and  nights  of  heavy  rolling  and' 
thy  for  the  number  of  church  steeples  visible,  sence,  with  a  message  from  the  ex-Queen  pitching  awaited  us  after  leaving  Honolulu, 
and  for  the  elegance  of  its  beautifully  en-  Lilinkolani.  We  were  sorry  that  our  short  and  we  deflected  our  course  a  hundred  miles- 
vironed  public  buildings.  Beyond  was  the  stay  at  Honolulu  made  it  impossible  to  recip-  to  avoid  the  Midway  group  of  islands,  a  long 
harbor,  the  breakwater,  the  straight  line  of  rocate  these  polite  attentions.  Even  in  a  series  of  rocks  jutting  out  of  the  sea,  exceed- 
buoys,  and  the  shipping,  with  our  own  steam-  single  day  we  made  many  friends  and  saw  ingly  dangerous  to  navigation,  and  upon  which 
er  getting  up  steam.  Behind  ns  lay  the  rich  enough  to  impress  us  with  the  social  charac-  there  have  been  many  tragical  wrecks.  We- 
and  picturesque  valley  through  which  we  had  teristics  of  the  islands  and  the  good  taste  and  sighted  Bird’s  Island  and  a  large,  barren  rock 
driven  for  three  hours  the  evening  previous,  culture  of  the  residents,  especially  in  the  with  bald  cone,  looking  like  a  colossal  hay¬ 
ending  with  a  matchless  vision  of  the  ‘  Palais,”  suburbs,  where  the  dwellings  and  villas  com-  stack.  While  watching  for  a  sunken  reef,  the 
a  very  high  precipice,  commanding  a  view  of  pare  favorably  with  those  of  any  clime.  lookout  from  the  foremast  discovered  it  by  the 

the  opposite  side  of  the  island.  What  sur-  A  large  stone  Union  Church  has  recently  early  morning  light,  and  the  ship’s  course  was 
prised  us  on  this  long  ride  was  the  thrift,  been  completed  near  the  Hotel,  and  is  a  changed  none  too  soon.  No  vessels  traverse 


dream,  compared  with  the  previous  roughness 
and  discomfort  of  the  sea. 


Three  days  and  nights  of  heavy  rolling  and' 


comfort,  and  elegance  of  the  private  residences  beautiful  edifice.  Near  it  we 


this  part  of  the  sea,  and  we  have  only  seen  one 


we  passed,  the  well-kept  roads,  and  the  gen-  “church  fair”  for  an  organ  fund  in  the  eve-  sail  since  leaving  San  Francisco, 
eral  atmosphere  of  prosperity,  and  the  evident  ning,  which  combined  music,  native  melodies.  Apart  from  the  storms,  it  would  have  been 
fact  that  the  new  order  of  government  “knows  booths,  lemonade,  and  fancy  articles,  and  the  three  weeks  of  monotony.  But  at  night  it  has 
what  it  is  about,”  in  caring  for  the  welfare  of  most  incongruous  mixture  of  races,  colors,  been  anything  but  monotonous,  with  the  wind 
the  public  at  large.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  languages,  and  costumes  we  ever  saw.  fairly  shrieking  through  the  rigging,  the 

beauty  and  natural  loveliness,  it  was  a  satis-  President  Dole  appears  to  be  popular,  and  steamer  plunging  in  the  trough  of  the  sea, 

faction  to  feel  we  were  breathing  the  air  of  a  everywhere  the  results  of  good  government  are  and  the  sounds  of  distress  coming  up  from  the 

new  (though  Lilliputian)  republic!  becoming  manifest.  Annexation  is  not  talked  four  or  five  hundred  Japanese  and  Chinese 

The  Hawaiian  group  of  islands  occupy  nearly  of  much  just  now,  but  it  is  by  no  means  re-  steerage  passengers  imprisoned  below,  with 
the  middle  of  the  largest  body  of  water  on  the  garded  as  a  remote  impossibility.  Whether  it  hatches  down  and  portholes  closed.  The  scene 
globe,  hence  the  equitable  and  perfect  cli-  would  be  a  gain  to  the  islands  themselves  is  in  the  daytime,  as  the  ratiods  are  distributed 
mate,  which  we  found  all  it  is  reputed  to  be.  a  question,  for  the  history  of  contact  with  to  this  motley  throng,  is  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
The  genial  warmth  and  sunshine  were  in  Western  civilization  has  always  been  disastrous,  treme.  The  decks  being  wet,  steep,  and  slip- 
agreeable  contrast  to  tbe  rolling  and  pitching  at  least  to  the  aboriginal  tribes  and  people,  pery,  men,  women,  babies,  tin  pans,  coffee 
of  the  angry  sea,  which  had  been  our  portion  Our  steamer,  the  “Oceanic,”  sailed  promptly  pots,  baked  beans,  and  chopsticks  are  some- 
the  seven  days  previous.  For  somehow  the  at  noon.  A  brass  band  discoursed  national  times  thrown  into  a  promiscuous  heap.  The 
trade  winds  were  contrary  and  did  not  favor  airs,  as  it  did  when  we  left  the  Golden  Gate,  number  of  thousands  of  piounds  of  beef,  mut- 
us  as  they  should,  but  blew  a  heavy  sea  upon  Four  or  five  hundred  Japanese  and  Chinese  ton,  pork,  and  other  provisions  required  to 
us  from  the  wrong  quarter.  The  islands  also  steerage  passengers  were  added  to  our  num-  feed  all  the  people  on  this  voyage,  would 
have  a  paradoxical  character.  A  little  pam-  ber,  and  they  made  a  motley  array  as  they  supply  a  small  army. 

phlet  describing  them  is  suggestively  entitled,  scrambled  on  board.  Most  of  them  were  After  two  weeks  of  'pitching,  old  Neptune 

“Paradise  and  Inferno.”  In  it  are  depicted  “sugar  hands.”  or  contract  laborers,  return-  became  more  merciful  to  us.  and  this  morning 
tbe  beauties  of  an  Eden  and  tbe  lurid  horrors  ing  home  from  the  sugar  plantations  at  the  at  sunrise  a  complete  rainbow  spanned  the 
of  a  physical  and  literal  hell.  If  old  Calvin  close  of  the  season.  With  large  numbers  of  western  horizon,  two  ends  resting  in  tbe  sea. 
himself  could  look  down  into  the  seething  and  both  races  on  the  vessel,  there  is  not  a  word  Through  this,  as  through  a  colossal  arch,  we 
fiery  depths  of  the  crater  of  Kilanea,  he  would  or  a  look  that  would  suggest  tbe  fact  of  a  were  apparently  sailing  into  tbe  Eastern  Hem- 
certainly  think  that  the  goal  of  Augustinian  war  between  the  respective  countries.  As  isphere,  having  just  crossed  the  line.  A  rain- 
theology  had  been  reached.  Even  those  who  usual,  there  are  a  number  of  missionaries  on  bow  in  the  morning  is  not  usually  very  prom- 
saw  its  scenic  representation  on  the  Midway,  board,  mainly  Presbyterian,  returning  to  their  ising,  but  this  one  proved  to  be,  and  we  are 
at  the  World’s  Fair,  will  realize  that  it  comes  {  fields  of  labor  at  Pekin,  Shanghai,  and  else-  now  in  calmer  latitude. 
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THE  EVANGELIST, 


The  Ladies'  Home  Journal 

For  DECEMBER  opens  with  a  beautifully-illustrated  Christmas 
poem,  "Jes’  ‘fore  Christmas f  by  Eugene  Field 

First  paper  “  The  Paradise  Club,"  by  yohn  Kendrick  Bangs 
A  new  story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton 
A  unique  article  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett 
A  holiday  article  by  Robert  y.  Burdette 
A  new  song  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 

$1.00  per  year ;  jo  cents  a  copy  The  Curtis  Publishing  Compat^ 

All  Newsdealers  Philadelphia 


THE  EVANGELIST 
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■TCT^llTiG- 


Very  Low  Rates! 

taking  in  all  principal  points  of  interest  and  j 
allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost. 
Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pampiilets 
will  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. 
THRALL,  Qen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
Chicago,  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via 


from  Chicago.  All 
meals  served  in 

Dining  Cars. _ 

Palace  Drawing- 
Room  Sleeping  Cars 
and  Tourist  Sleepers 
are  run  through  to 
San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  change,  leaving 
Chicago  daily  via 


THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  ft  PfORTB'WBSTBHM  1LAIL,WAT. 


Potcls. 

THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  is  an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensibly  draws  you  tbete 
as  often  as  you  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York.” 


GREENWICH,  CT. 

Absolutely  healthful;  very  accessible:  superior  accommo¬ 
dations:  home  comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOr!K,  M.I). 


A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  have  had  wonderful  sncce>8  selling  Dish  Washers. 
Have  not  made  less  than  $8  any  day,  and  some  days  tlS- 
Nearly  every  family  buys  one.  They  are  cheap,  durable, 
and  do  the  work  TOrfectly.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dishes  for  a  family  in  two  minutes,  without  tonchin;; 
>our  bands  to  a  dish.  I  believe  any  lady  or  (tentleman 
anywhere  can  do  as  well  as  1  am  doing:,  as  I  bad  no  expe¬ 
rience.  Anjone  can  sell  what  everyone  wants  to  buv. 
and  every  family  seem*  to  want  a  Dish  Washer.  Write 
to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co..  E.  E.  Fittsburtth.  P«. 
They  will  send  yon  full  particulars  and  help  von  as  they 
did  me.  I  do  not  write  my  experience  boastingrly.  but 
because  I  think  it  a  duty  1  owe  to  others  in  these  bard 
Umea.  MARTHA  B, 


MEDITERRANEAN. 
*  %%  MEDITERRANEAN,  caze  a  sons. 

Ill  I  tic  l•l«lrl  I  ■slllt^al  wl  Hi(rh-class,personally-condactedpartleeleaTeNewYork  Itec.l 

■ntr  onTiArr  t  r  r  ■tr  nTT  •  *  ““d  29,  Feb.  2,  Mar.  9  and  tS,  pcf  Nofth  Qerman  Lloyd,  vlsltlnK 

BY  SPECIALLY  CHART  BRED  STEAMER,  south  of  France,  Italy  and  Bwltxerland;  all  necessary  expenses 

Entire  Expense  Only  $525  HOLY  LAND,  tuUKT’*.. 

S7X JU  JBiJmXik.S.  Personally-conducted  parties  also  announced  to  leave  New 

_  _  ,  .  ,,  ...  ,  ,  York  per  North  German  Lloyd,  visltlna  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Nile, 

To  Bermuda,  Aaores,  Gibraltar,  Alhambra.  Algiers,  Palestine.  Tnrkev.  Greece,  etc  .  Jan  19,  Feb  2,  and  Mar.  30. 
Malta  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  Jafla,  INDBPENItENT  TICKETS  also  Issued  for  any  desired 

Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  ete.;  route  throughout  Knrope,  India  and  Round  the  World  Agents 

Caifa,  Mount  Carmel,  Beyront,  for  all  Steam<<hip  Lines  and  best  rooms  secured.  Estimates 

Rhodes,  Smyrna,  Kphesns,  for  any  round  of  travel  furnished  Sole  agents  for  the 

Constautltbple.  Athens,  THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

Naples,  Pompeii,  W.  E.  Gaxe,  President. 

and  Rome.  Luxuriously  anpolnted  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26. 

This  grand  lour  will  come  at  a  season  of  the  year  cor-  •*^*?v*’  w^kly,  21-day  trip  to  flret 
nMiTw.noini.  ,n  nor  Tnno  slghts  and  Other  expenses  Included;  rate  reduced  to  flTLSO. 

K  laoR  ,1..  S.s.  Memphis,  $25  extra.  Fifteen  Days  Cheap  Tours,  $112.50. 

f  Oaae’s  Tourist  Gasette,  which  gives  particulars 

Americau  Line  (Red  star)  sieamer  THE  FRJESLA  ND  menUon  tour  wanted.  Apply  to 

(7500  tons).  Oc^n  and  B.  R.  tickets  to  all  parts  of  the  henky  GAZK  a  SONS,  Chief  Office.  113  Broadway.  N.Y. 

»  ™  ..  s,  XT  W.  H.  EAVES,  N.  E.  Agt.,  201  Washlngte-n  St.,  Boston. 

F.  C,  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent,  111  Broadway,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Penn.  R.  R.,  etc.  COOK’S  TOURS. 

FOB  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO  FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR. 

^  nnH  PoIeHtitie. 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  rteamship’ weekly. 

FOR  W'INTER  TOURS,  GO  TO  ‘‘l!  8.' WeiTa’”?.\“”\\\\\\\V.V.V.’.V.'.V.V.\V.'.V.V.V.V.'l^^^  2 

gslIBlTS  TT^TT^  r  gJTHl  ‘'S.  8.  Kaiser  WHheim  li.” . Feb.  23 

,  ...  ,  Includiug  trip  ou  the  Nile  to  the  First  Cataract  and 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  in  the  tropics.  $5.00  a  day  for  Camping  Tour  in  the  Holy  Land. 

transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom.  Independent  Railroad  and  Steamship  tickets  every- 

Fop  pamphlet  giving  full  informslion  apply  to  "^teriptlve  Programmes,  containing  Pates  and  full 

A.  E.  OUTBRBRIDGB  A  CO„  Agents  for  particulars.  Free,  from 

QUEBEC  8.  8.  CO.,  39  Broadway.  N.  Y..  THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

or  to  Thom  48  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies,  ggj  and  l.*«6,  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 

Walter’s  Sanitarium, 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

_  .  .  ^  •  - -  The  most  deligbtfally  located  oi 

^  _  _  ■  •*’  Sanitariums,  Unsurpassed  as  » 

^  -  Winter  Resort.  Steam  heat,  open 

I  '  ni  grates.  Sun  Parlor.  Elasiest  of  ac- 

'I  ■■  -Ais— -  cess.  Only  ^  hours  from  Philadel¬ 

phia;  20  minutes  from  Readi^,  Pa 
Views  “eqnal  to  anything  in  Europe 
or  America.”  Mountain  Air  “equal 
to  Colorado,  without  its  dnst.’’  De 
'ightful  climate;  finest  water.  Build¬ 
ings  of  granits  rock,  300  feet  iront 
substantially  fire-proof.  Extensive 
system  of  bay  windows;  hydraulic  el¬ 
evator;  electric  bells;  extensive  natu¬ 
ral  park  (400  acres).  Physicians  of  30 
years’  experience  with  sanitary  meth¬ 
ods.  Exteiisive  range  of  appliances. 
Baths  of  varied  kinds— electric,  gsl- 
vanic.  etc.  Electricity;  galvanism. 
The  Movement  Core :  appliancesop- 
erated  by  steam— extensive  aod  valna- 
ble  system.  MASSAGE:  We  were 
the  first  to  introduce  tbis  justly  popu 
lar  treatment  twenty  years  ago.  We 
teach  the  arc. 

Prices  the  very  lowest  for  good  ac¬ 
commodations.  $12  to  $25  per  week. 
Send  for  lllnstrated  catalogue. 

Address  WALTFR’S  SANITARIUM,  Walter's  Park,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  Phillips, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excnrsions  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Phillips- Ko<  k 
Island  Excnrsions  are  the  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  with  upholstered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  guidance  of  a  Phillips  maut.- 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleeping  Car  late 
to  California  ^ints  from  Boston  $8  00,  from  Chicago  $6. 

Car  leaves  Boston  Tuesdays  and  Chicago  Tbursdsys 
via  Scenic  Route  (D.  &  R.  G.).  the  only  line  through  Salt 
Lake  to  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 

For  rates,  berth  reservatious  or  information,  address, 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  206  Wash.  8t^  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  Phillips  A  Co.,  15  Exchange  St.,  Btiffialo,  N.  Y. 

IL.  Phillips  A  Co.,  230  Broadway iN.  Y.  City,  N.  Y. 

A.  PhiUips  A  Co.,  Ill  S.  0th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
A.  Phillips  A  Co  ,  104  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

G.  P.  A.,  Cliicago,  III. 

Raymond's 

VACATION 

EXCURSIONS 

All  Traveling  Expenses  Included. 

A  Winter  in 

California: 

Special  Trains  of  Magnificent  Palhnan 
VestilnUed  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars 
ACROSS  THE  CONTI  NEXT  at  Fre- 
quetd  Intervals  for  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  ete. 

The  tickets  cover  every  expense  of  travel  both  ways,  and 
give  the  holders  entire  freedom  of  movement  oi.  the  Paciflr 
foast,  and  on  the  retnr.i  Journey  if  desired. 

Tours  to  Mexico  by  Special  Vestlbiilrd  Trains. 
Independent  Railroad  and  Steamsliip  Tickets  to 
All  Points. 

Send  for  descriptive  book,  mentioning  whether  lnformati<’n 
regarding  independent  tickets,  California,  oj  Mexico  tour  Is 
desired. 

Raymond  &  Whitcomb, 

3i  East  Fourteenth  St.,  Sew  York. 

A  WINTER  IN  OLD  MEXICO  FOR  AZOO.OO. 

Camping,  Sight  Seeing,  Hunting,  etc.  Write  for 
Circulars.  H.  L.  HaLL,  2!H  State  St.,  Boston.  M-iss, 


FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 

Km  TEMPLE  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

For  Hands)',  Christmas  and  Junior  R’oik. 

It  is  printed  In  attractive  colors,  mounted  on  Hlu- 
NS®  board  and  dissected  In  88  pieces;  size  11)4x18  In. 
WSA  The  Ten  Commandments  compose  the  steps,  the 
books  of  the  Bible  with  number  of  chapters  In 
gTjWl*np**  each  form  the  structure;  Map  of  Palestine  on  re- 
verse  side.  Folderofl5UBtble  Questions,  answers 
and  references.  Bentprepaid,$l;slnglefolder,5c. 
Endorsed  by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent  and  others. 
Agents  wanted;  address  with  stamp,  J.  A.  Cham- 
SB^^SSbbeklain  &  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.  Mention  paper. 


--r  r 


.Voveniber  29,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELII^T. 


OUR  business  is  tvpified  in  this  sketch.  While 
there  Is  a  hungry  world  to  feed  and  a  productive 
earth  to  supply  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  two 
together  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Especially 
acceptable  is 


Extract  of 


One  pound  represents,  for  Soup-making  purposes,  45  lbs. 
of  prime  lean  Beef. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  a  concentrated  Soup  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 
economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  of  Soup. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” — mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago 


WHDDII^G 

INVITATION^ 

CORRBCT  IN  STV1.R. 


DEMPSKV  & 

CARROIX 

Art  Stationers, 

UNION  SQUARB, 
NEW  YORK. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  Pendl_  with  a  Pei.  Knife  atuchment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knile. 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter  Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  busy  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  accents  for  throe  samples.  THB 
WICKI.AND  MFG.  CO..  Prpinniit.  O..  Rox 


Most  rovuiAR  OesK  tvea  mam.  SOLID  OAK  tmaousmout,  hano-rubbcd.  5  tect  hioh, 
FEET  WIDE,  lOX  INCHES  DEEP.  The  LAUNDRY  AND  ToilCT  SoAPS.  JBoRAXINE”  AND 
‘Momeska'  Toilet  articles,  boucht  at  retail  would 
VP  eoST. - 410.001-0  ...-.all  FOR 


'MoiMESKA''  Toilet  articles,  boucht  at  retail  would 
^  10.00- 
VvB  WIU.  SSND  Boa  AND  DESK  ON  THIRTY  OAYS’TRUkLt  IP  SATISPACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  BlUOU 
IP  HOT,  HOLD  OOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUa  oaOBR.  ^  —  •  I  A  maw-  .k. 

See  EuangtUtt  Oct.  lOth  and  Nou.  ISth.  The  l|kllKIN  SOAPyVG-^-  JBUfBAU),l!!)i 


The  Great  Church  LIGHT 

riUWK*B  Pat— t  BeBsetepi  girc  thereat  PyrerlWl.  the  BiftesM 

OkeBBeat  and  the  BeaS  Liaht  kaowa  fo^Chnrchee,  Scons,  Show  Windows.  ' 


not  designs 
tocbuichstt 


SK.  Ml  Pamri  Btraet.  M.  V. 


CHURCH  BELLS 

VITBXBT  BBU.  MBTAL,  (COPFjm^  ABO  TUI.) 
Bend  tor  Frtoa  and  Oatalofue. 
MsBHAHC  JUUUU  rODMBBT.  BAJ^UtOBB.  BB. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  CenI  Manager, 

THOT,  Jf.  T.,  and  IfSH'  YORK  CITY, 

MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


XrULPITS.  nL7[TF0RM 


nr'rU^NITURE. 
Du  FURNITURE.  CO., 

NOar-HV!  LLE.,  MICH. 


GLOBL 


1 1  ^  1 1  NT® 

130  and  132  West  42nd  Street. 


The  Public's  Perpetually  Popular 

Patent  •* Paragon”  Purse. 

Over  150,000  sold.  Moat  Popu¬ 
lar,  roomy  and  least  bulky  purse 
made.  ABk'youf’ d^ler  for  it,  or  I 
will  mail  one-in  black,  red  or 
brown  leather  on  receipt  of  25 
cents;  in  calf  for  65  cents,  or  seal, 
85  cents.  The  trade  supplied. 
Write  for  prices  and  catalogue. 
All  parties  are  warned  against  in¬ 
fringing. 

^AT.  DEC.  80.  '90.  sole  UANUrACTURBR, 

JAMES  S.  TOPHAM.  1931  Penn  Avenue., 
Washington,  D.  C. 


XUM 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


November  22,  1894. 


(Borbam  /Ibanufg  do., 


»roa^wa^  ant)  I9tb  Street, 
flew  l^orh. 

Ecclesiastical  Department. 


Silv>er6mitb6, 


Church  flttini:s  in  metal,  marble,  and  stone.  Com¬ 
munion  sets  in  Sterling  Silver  and  Electro  Plate,  Bronze 
and  Marble  Fonts,  Collection  Plates,  Pulpits,  Chandeliers, 
Memorial  Tablets  in  metal  or  marble. 

EXECUTED  FOR  THE  HON.  JOHN  WANAMAKER,  PHILADELPHIA. 


Agents  for  the  firm  of 

HEATON,  BUTLER 
&  BAYNE 

Of  London,  England, 

Makers  of 

FINE  STAINED  GLASS. 


Luther  on  his  way  to  the  Die  t  of  Worms. 


A  New  Departure^ 


ITbeal  •  Communion  •  Marc. 


Our  Individu^  Caps  meet  the  growing  demand  among  the  Churches.  Can  be  had 
in  Plated  Ware  or  in  Pure  Silver.  Each  Tray  holds  twenty-four  Cups. 

REED  &  BARTON,  Silversmiths, 


37  Union  Square, 


NEW  YORK  CTTY. 


13  Maiden  Lane, 


The  Simplex  Printer 

too  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  mmules 


The  "SIMPLEX"  is  the  easiest, Cleanest, best 
and  cheapest  duplicaUng  process.  Itsworkisan 
exact  fac4imite  of  the  original  writing. 

Raqulfct  oo  wasbisM  or  clcaataf .  alwoys  mdjr,  Md  will 
nave  Ita  coat  d¥cr  and  ^aio  in  aendini:  out  noticea.  It  cotta 
bat  IttUa  i$3to  $io).  Scad  for  circtalMU. 

LAWTON  A  CO.  wYctay  St.  .New  Yorfca 


A  Date  to  Observe 

Pasted  on  your  paper  or  he  wrapper  is  an  address- 
label,  like  this : 

John  Knox, 

Dec.  31.  ’93. 

The  figures  after  the  name  on  the  label  show  the  date 
to  which  your  subscription  is  paid.  Kindly  examine  this 
label  on  your  paper  and  see  if  anything  is  due  The 
Evangelist.  If  so,  please  remit  the  amount  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  Now  York  City 

Notice  that  by  sending  an  additional  $2.25  to  amount 
of  subscription  due  you  can  obtain,  postpaid,  a  copy  of 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.’s  Library  Atlas,  the  original  sub 
scription  price  of  which  was  $7.50. 


Silver  Plate  That  Wears, 

Qet  the  Genuine 


Rogers  Bros. 

Spoons,  Porks,  &c. 

There  are  other  “Rogers.” 
The  mark  1847  identifies  the 
old  original  quality  of  Rogers 
silver  plate,  famous  the  world 
over.  Made  only  ^ 

Meriden 
Britannia  Co. 

Meriden,  Conn. ;  New  York; 

Chicai^ ;  San  Francisco. 

I  f  you  cannot  procure  genuine 
1847  goods  of  your  dealer, 
write  us,  and  wo  will  give 
necessary  information. 


For 

Cleaning  Silver 

there  are  many  articles,  good  and 
bad — mostly  bad  —  and  but  one 
best,  and  that  is  < 

SILVER  ^uMfOA. 


silt 


pousa 

Nearly  a  million  housekeepers  say 
it’s  best;  once  tried,  you’ll  so 
decide. 

Trial  quantity  for  the  asking  or  box 
poaupaid,  15  eta.  It’s  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECniO  SlUCON  CO^  72  John  8t.,  New  York 


XUM 


